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Drekuce. 


Tus essay is intended to serve as a contribution to the pre- 
liminaries of Christian apology. There are now unfortunately 
in the world several very different Christian societies, and 
conflicting schemes of Christian doctrine and practice; and 
it seems but reasonable that any one who ventures to take 
upon him the responsibilities of an apologist should clearly 
explain what he means by Christianity, and should present 
it in the shape in which it has justified itself to his own 
mind. JI am the more encouraged to do so that I am per- 
suaded there are at the present day sincere doubters, whose 
difficulties I hope to lessen without setting before them a 
Christianity in any the least degree abated or explained 


away. 


I shall endeavour to avoid as much as possible professional 


subtleties, but it is also necessary to guard against misunder- 


Vill PREFACE. 


standings which have repeatedly occurred, and are still 
prevalent. No justification of Christian doctrines will be 
attempted, except an occasional indication of the direction 
in which it is to be sought, or that indirect and preliminary 
kind of justification which is involved in their very explana- 
tion. I believe however, with John Newton, that the doctrine 
of the Cross is both seen by its own light, and throws leht 
on all other objects. It is impossible even to register its 
principal statements without feeling that it recommends 
itself to the mind and conscience, as consistent with itself 
and with all that we know of ourselves, as worthy of God, 


and consonant to the wants of man. 


The best confession of faith would be the one in which 
the greatest possible number of earnest Christians would 
concur. I have therefore borrowed the thoughts or used the 
very words of writers of many different ages and schools, so 
far as my acquaintance with them admitted of it. I have 
even acted on Justin Martyr’s principle, that Christians have 
the right to appropriate the elements of truth floating in all 
minds and systems, and to connect them in their true place 
with the centre of all truth, doa of» rapa nao: kados eipyray 
ypey rev Xpiotiavev éovi. In order not to incumber the text, 
the names of authorities are put in the margin. One among 
them occurs much oftener than any other, but for this I 


owe the reader no apology, since it is the name of that 


PREFACE. iX 


ereat Christian critic, apologist and moralist, Alexander 
Vinet.* 


This may seem an unpropitious time for fresh attempts to 
present doctrinal formulas and supernatural facts with a clean 
and sharp outline ; for our generation certainly takes a dreamy 
sentimental delight in the vague and undefined. But I believe 
this to be a mere momentary disease,—a reaction against the 
over-judicial element in the theology of the seventeenth 
century. We are made for faith, rather, as we are made for 
action ; we are made to believe, as we were made to love and 
to will. Genuine human nature yearns for positive truth such 
as it can grasp, such as it can build upon, and that will never 
give way under any weight that can be laid upon it. He who 


has felt the Gospel to be such, may boldly set it forth. 


The necessity of condensation has made the treatment of 
many sections deplorably inadequate, and it has given to the 


whole work a disagreeably sententious and oracular tone, which 


* The published works of Vinet now amount to about twenty volumes, 
including several posthumous collections. My friend Professor Astié, of 
Lausanne, has published, under the title Hsprit d’ Alexandre Vinet (Cherbuliez, 
Paris and Geneva), a methodically arranged series of deliverances on the 
most various subjects, religious, philosophical and literary, selected from 
these works and from inedited sources. Vinet himself somewhere intimates 
that prudent people will always be slow to praise ; and I hardly dare say all 
I think of the character and the amount of the Christian thought contained 


in these two small volumes. 


xX PREFACE. 


I have been myself the first to perceive and to regret. Resi- 
dence in a small continental town has moreover put it out of 
my power to Gone many works of which I should have been 
glad to avail myself. This is said rather to explain than to 
excuse the deficiencies of the book, for if a writer undertakes 
a task beyond his strength and opportunities, and upon a plan 


attended by disadvantages, he does so, of course, at his peril. 


Should the reader meet with solecisms or gallicisms, his 
kind indulgence is requested for one who has been for a 
quarter of a century speaking, preaching, writing, and even 


thinking in a foreign tongue. 


Neufchatel, 
October 27th, 1866. 
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THE 


RELIGION OF REDEMPTION. 


Sutroduction. 


§ 1. Att religions have to do with the feelings, the hopes 
and the fears awakened by a supposed relation to an in- 
visible and higher world. Considered as a feeling in the 
mind of the worshipper, religion may be defined a sense of 
dependence and obligation, varying in clearness and inten- 
Sity, and in its action upon life, according to the worshipper’s 
conception of the Divinity he adores. Considered in them- 
selves, religions are so many schemes of our relation to the 
Divine, involving various conceptions of the character of the 
object or objects of worship, of his or their attitude towards 
man, of the feelings and the acts which are therefore re- 
quired at our hands. 

Many writers, from Lactantius* to John Wesley, have 
looked upon our capacity for religious ideas and emotions 
as the great distinguishing peculiarity of man in contrast 
with inferior creatures, and an eminent naturalist has recently 
expressed his concurrence in this opinion. The characteris- 
tics of the human kingdom, according to Monsieur Quatre- 
fages, are the moral and the religious sense; and it is by 
them that the empire man exercises over other animals is 
justified. Animals exhibit distinct acts of elementary in- 
telligence, but man is alone in the consciousness of right 


“Summum igitur bonum hominis in sola religione est ; nam ceetera, 
etiam que putantur esse hominit propria, in ceteris quoque animalibus 
reperiuntur.—Instit. iii. 10. 

B 


Of Religion in 
general. 


Quatretages. 


Lactantius. 


Christianity is 
properly the Reli- 
gion of Redemp- 


tion. 


Romans i. 16. 


2 Cor. iv. 6. 


2 Cor. v. 19. 


Schieiermacher. 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


and wrong, and alone in referring whatever he believes to 
be right, for both its source and its sanctions, to a supreme 
legislature and an invisible tribunal. 

§ 2. It is evident that particular religions are to be cha- 
racterised by that which is peculiar and essential to each in 
this their common sphere; that is to say they are to be 
characterized, subjectively—-by their several modifications 
of the sense of dependence and obligation ; objectively—by 
their several conceptions of the Divine Being or beings, and 
of our relation to the Divine. Now, considered in the mind, 
Christianity professes to be “the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” the reception of a life resting upon the consciousness 
of Redemption, and flowing from the person of a Redeemer. 
Considered in itself, it is the revelation of God in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, and communicating a 
new spiritual life through faith in that reconciliation. Unit- 
ing both points of view in one, and defining Christianity by 
that character from which all the others are derived, we shall 
call it THE RELIGION oF REDEMPTION. 

Redemption implies the transition from a state of con- 
demnation and bondage to one of reconciliation and freedom. 
All religions betray a more or less vivid consciousness that 
man is a sinner, and that his relation to that higher un- 
seen world is one of danger; but Christianity stands alone 
in its deliberate, far-reaching and self-consistent statements 
of our moral degradation, our self-determination to evil, and 
our alienation from God. 

This religion is equally peculiar in its offers of deliverance. 
No other scheme ever professed to the same extent to give 
peace to the conscience, or to communicate the love of 
holiness; it alone really claims the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Expiations and lustrations there have been, 
indeed, in every temple; and notions of capricious powers 
to be made placable by various agencies ; but they have been 
isolated institutions, fragmentary expressions of religious 
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instinct, partially or wholly uninterpreted, and occupying 
only a secondary rank in the system of doctrine and ritual 
as a whole. In Christianity, on the contrary, Redemption is 
the original idea, creating, pervading, and constituting the 
unity of all the rest. This religion exists as a realization 
of redemption. 

More peculiar still, altogether without analogy or precedent, 
is the relation of the members of the Christian communion 
to its Founder. The old Pagan religions were all, so to speak, 
anonymous, having each of them for its author the imper- 
sonal genius of an entire people. Later positive systems 
of belief, Buddhism, Mahometism, etc., represent their 
founders as highly favoured but more or less passive organs 
of revelations, which might have been communicated through 
others as well as through them, but the Gospel makes Jesus 
of Nazareth the very object of our faith and worship. God 
does not merely reveal himself temporarily to him or through 
him ; his person is the permanent manifestation of Deity, 
he that hath seen him hath seen the Father. This religion 
alone claims to bring men into living relation with a Redeemer 
who has put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, who lives 
to save to the uttermost all that come unto God by him, 
who imparts his own life to the soul, and shall one day 
transform body and soul together into his own glorious 
image. 

Thus Christianity is the religion—and the Bible is the 
history—of Redemption: the Old Testament of its prepara- 
tion, the New of its virtual accomplishment. 

§ 3. But we must not remain satisfied with a general for- 
mula. A system which bears upon the whole range of human 
thought, feeling and history, must be set forth in detail, if 
its truth or falsehood is to be made manifest. A knowledge 
of the way in which the leading idea of Redemption is 
carried out is indispensible to any close investigation of its 
nature and claims. Neither must the apologist confine him- 


John i. 18. 


John xiv. 9. 


Heb. ix. 26. 
Heb. vii. 25. 
Gal. ii. 20. 

1jevil, san, PA). 


Of the order in 
which its facts are 
to be stated. 


Ernest Naville. 


Ullmann. 


A. Vinet. 


John xiv. 6. 
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self to the great fundamental points upon which all com- 
munions are agreed; he would thereby give up his right to 
exhibit the admirable order and harmony with which the 
principal facts and doctrines of the religion of Redemption 
group themselves and crystalize around its central thought, 
converging upon the restoration of lost sinners to God, and 
in the process helping us to understand ourselves. It is not 
in any vague abstract shape that Christianity ever presents 
itself practically to the consciences of men. It is as a 
complete and consistent scheme of doctrine and life that it 
is most easily brought home to human experience and 
apprehension. 

The idea that Christianity consists in a life or form of 
feeling in any such sense as to exclude a positive creed, can 
only be entertained from a secret wish to escape its power, 
or from a frivolous ignorance of the necessities of the hu- 
man mind. “There cannot be breathed a pious word but 
it supposes a doctrine, nor is there any practical truth with- 
out its theoretical side. The very simplest elements of 
religion,—those that make their way without effort into 
the soul of the little child, the poor woman, the illiterate 
labourer—do not the less contain the germs of a systematic 
conception of the universe, and answer the most momen- 
tous questions that speculative thought can put.” 

On the other hand, the believer in Christianity is not 
obliged to present it as a mere series of propositions. Were 
it this, our Divine Master would have founded a school, and 
not a religion and a Church. The objects of our faith were 
facts before they, and the consequences deducible from them, 
were thrown into the shape of doctrines. Redemption pur- 
ports to be a succession of saving acts resolving themselves 
into one; and this act with the person of the Divine Agent 
are the starting point, the substance, and the end of all 
Christian teaching: Christ did not say, “I show you the 
way, I teach the truth, I communicate the life;” he said, 
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“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” When we love 
one of our fellows, what we love is not the conception that 
we have formed of him, but his own living person; it is 
thus that all Christian doctrine practically amounts to the 
manifestation of a person in whom to trust, and all Chris- 
tian morals to the manifestation of a person to be loved, 
adored and imitated. Revelation is a history, not a cate- 
chism, and should be treated as a history. 

We propose, therefore, to attempt at least a rapid sketch 
of the facts of human guilt and misery which Redemption 
presupposes ; the facts of the appearance and sacrifice of 
the Holy One by whom Redemption is effected; the facts 
of individual religious life through which Redemption is 
appropriated ; and the facts of that collective life in which 
the results of Redemption are exhibited to the world, and 
the new creation carried out in History. They can thus be 
developed in their organic connection, in the order in which 
they spring from each other, into which they gather up, and 
in which they contain all the facts of human experience. 
There is an inevitable combination of the affirmations of 
the religion and the experience of its disciples, which can- 
not be fairly and adequately stated apart from each other. 
We shall try to be as brief as is at all consistent with the 
purposes of the earnest inquirer, and avoid touching upon 
matters controverted between different Christian schools and 
churches, except so far as any given view or practice may 
tend to mar the consistency, and thereby weaken the self- 
evidence of the Gospel. 

The absolutely fundamental facts of the following sum- 
mary are recognized by all classes of positive Christians, 
the leading forms of doctrine connected with them take 
their place upon the platform of reformed theology, and are 
intended to approximate to its purest type. With Schleierma- 
cher, we believe that this type has not yet been completely 
elicited, and that every essay of this kind must contain at 
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once elements that are common, and elements that are 
special. The aspect of moral and religious discussions 
changes with every phase of the human mind; every age 
requires to have the truth stated in its own language, treated 
from it own point of view, drawn out, developed, and ap- 
plied to its peculiar wants and difficulties; at the same time, 
the truth so presented must—in its essence—be the faith 
of all ages; the scribe instructed unto the kingdom, must 
bring out of his treasure the old things as well as the new, 
or be punished for his presumption by the utter and deserved 
failure of the attempt. 


Hook the Hist. 
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§ 4. Accorpine to the Christian Scriptures, no creature 
existences were necessary to call forth the Divine pertec- 
tions, or to minister to the Divine happiness. There was 
no solitude in heaven; but, throughout all eternity, a my- 
terious plurality of persons afforded room for the exercise 
of infinite mutual love in the bosom of the ever blessed 
God. Angels and men were therefore made for their own 
sakes, through free creative grace; God no longer so filling 
the universe as to exclude subordinate wills,—no longer sub- 
sisting as the only Holy and Happy Being. 

“God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” That is to say, creature intelligences were 
made capable of recognizing and adorning Almighty Wis- 
dom; creature affections were made to resemble and to re- 
spond to the outgoings of infinite,and eternal love; creature 
wills were called into existence in the presence of the Divine 
Will, subjects of his government, bearing in their own im- 
mortality and moral freedom the likeness of his self-exis- 
tence. Man’s whole spiritual being, in harmony with itself 
and with external nature, was destined to be attracted to- 
wards God by its every capacity, as towards the source of all 
existence, of all excellence, and of all happiness; every 
power within him crying out for the living God, the loving 
and serving whom would have kept every separate part of his 
nature in harmony with every other part, and the whole in 
harmony with Him. He was capable of feeling complacency 
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in the Divine character, gratitude for the Divine goodness, and 
delight in the Divine blessedness, capable of enjoying eood- 
ness and truth, holiness and beauty, in their ineffable source 
and centre. 

Thus was man placed within reach of the fulness of 
creature life and happiness; for life consists in the putting 
forth of every power and capacity towards their proper 
object, and happiness consists in the consciousness of free- 
dom, harmony, and truth, in the exercise of this abound- 
ing life. The soul was made to aspire after God as the 
eye of an infant does after light: and as every sense 
seeks that object which is appropriate to it with longing, 
finds it with delight, and recurs to it without weariness, as 
g, nor the ear filled with 
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the eye is never satiated with seein 
hearing, so did God make the rational soul that it might 
praise him, that it might serve him, that it might delight 
and rest in him, by virtue of that love in which he who 
dwells dwells in God and God in him. The perfection of a 
being is the love he is capable of feeling, the glory of a 
being is the love of which he is the object; in neither re- 
spect can we add anything unto God; love had already in- 
finite subjects and infinite objects in the mystery of his 
Being, without us. But we can fall in with the infinity that 
we cannot enrich, we can reflect it, as the drop of water does 
the heavens. Love being the highest perfection and supreme 
bliss of God, the loving him, and being loved of him, was 
to be the highest perfection and supreme bliss of his image. 
The love of God cannot be conceived as really existing in 
his creatures, without being the highest function of their 
spiritual being, as well as their supreme end,—that which 
is most human in man, because it answers to that which is 
most Divine in God. | 

God is that last Good of all, which is to be desired alto- 
gether for itself, and alone may be infinitely desired; and 
because desire tends unto union with that which it desires, 
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so the soul, as it is active, was to be perfected by the pur- 
suit of that infinite Good, as it is receptive, was to be per- 
fected by the enjoyment of that infinite Good. Then we 
are happy, says Richard Hooker, “when we fully enjoy God, 
as an object wherein the powers of our souls are satisfied, 
even with everlasting delight: so that although we be men, 
yet by being unto God united, we live as it were the life of 
AS OULet tom. Capable are we of God, both by understanding 
and will: by understanding as he is that Sovereign Truth, 
which comprehends the rich treasures of all wisdom: by 
will, as he is that sea of goodness, whereof, whoso tasteth, 
shail thirst no more.” 

In this first draught of creation to live was to be blessed. 
Man was at home in a noble, faultless form,—adequate in- 
strument and expression of his intellectual and moral per- 
fections; he could love his fellows; he was at peace with 
the universe. 

§ 5. But, since creation in the image of God included 
moral freedom, man was called upon to become by his own 
choice that which he already was virtually by the Divine 
appointment. As each particular act of human life becomes 
moral only by being voluntary, still more must its general 
primitive determination. God is what he is by his own 
eternal choice, and man could only reproduce his image by 
willingly becoming like him, by his own voluntary develop- 
ment of the capacity of moral excellence.” 

The heavenly bodies revolve mechanically in their ap- 
pointed orbits; the bird of passage instinctively pursues the 
path traced out for its migrations. Man was intended to 
obey as certainly, but morally, and therefore freely, intelli- 
gently, and happily. He was created his own master that 
he might give himself unto God. It was his privilege and 
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his peril to be the child in his Father’s house, capable of 
yielding willing obedience, and for that very reason capable 
also of refusing his allegiance, and of turning away from 
his destined blessing and supreme good. Determinable to 
either good or evil, he was not yet determined. 'To create 
man free was to give him the power of realizing or for- 
feiting his liberty; it was a summons to make. himself 
actually what he was potentially, and by the deliberate agree- 
ment of his will with that of God, to take possession of his 
own being, to constitute his moral personality. “God created 
man as little as possible,” says a thinker, meaning thereby that 
we were endowed with the germ and crude capacity of that 
state for which we were intended, but that the exercise of our 
freedom was necessary to raise us up to the positive attain- 
ment of the dignity and bliss of perfect moral being. Mere 
animal natures are finished from the first, God took every 
thing that concerned them upon himself, and left them 
nothing to do, but it was his will that man should be his 
fellow-worker in the great feat of his own creation, and 
thereby in the completion of all creation; the Father left 
the mighty work unfinished, so to speak, until the child 
should set his seal upon it. | 
This assertion will not appear exaggerated, if it be ad- 
mitted that creation could not attain its end until man 
became what God wished him to be, and that man could 
become himself only through loving obedience, and finally, 
that obedience, to be really loving, to possess any moral 
value, must be his own act. The world is full of analogies 
illustrating this obligation to self-development: the growing 
child does in a very real though subordinate sense create 
its own body: our every property and every power are upon 
probation, since nothing becomes really ours except by 
experience and use. If, as a race, we have no longer the 
great initial step to take, it is still in a measure in our own 
power as individuals to make or to spoil our own characters. 
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In existing human life not only does virtue tried and trium- 
phant rank above innocence, but innocence cannot be pre- 
served without being transformed into virtue. Man’s singular 
helplessness for the first years of childhood ‘teaches him 
dependence, inspires him with family affections, and thereby 
fits him for society, becoming one condition of his greatness. 
Creatures that only exist for the sake of others are spared 
all long or painful discipline, but it is otherwise with those 
that exist for themselves and for God, that are to live in 
very deed and for ever. Even in relation to this life, says 
Bishop Butler, “man is left by nature an unformed, un- 
finished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, before 
the acquirement of knowledge, experience and habits, for 
that mature state of life which was the end of his creation.” 
And again, “the general conduct of nature is not to save 
us trouble or danger, but to make us capable of going 
through them, and to put us upon doing it.” 

Doubtless had man chosen from the first the path of 
willing and happy obedience, he would soon have trans- 
formed mere innocence into perfection. In metaphysical 
language he would have passed into that state of real free- 
dom—that final choice of good, of which mere formal 
freedom was the condition. As God wishes irresistibly to be 
what he is, and to be loved as he is, so his rational crea- 
tures growing up in the nurture of a higher life, gently 
inducted into the habit and accepted practice of all holy 
obedience, would have at last attained a freedom lke that 
of blessed spirits,—a state of excellence beyond reach of 
fall or failure, irresistibly self determined, without effort or 
hesitation, to all holy affections, the tendencies of their 
perfected natures coinciding with the claims of moral law, 
just as the attraction of the globe and the weight of terres- 
trial bodies are one and the same force. 

S$ 6. As the possibility of disease is involved in the 
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freedom. Wherever there is organization, there may be 
disorganization; wherever life begins, there death may 
enter. In our very calling to fellowship with God and 
with each other lay the possibility of the fall—that is to 
say, of selfish refusal to love God with all our heart and 
soul, and our fellows as ourselves. Primeval man found 
himself in circumstances from which human nature was 
to issue perfected or corrupt, his formal freedom disappear- 
ing and passing over into a holy, or else a selfish and per- 
verse will. 

This was indeed a fearfully solemn dispensation which 
put our history and our happiness—the fate of the world— 
in our own power. It was the daring of all-wise and all- 
powerful love sure of its own resources. Man may blas- 
pheme it now that he has used his freedom, so far as in him 
lay, for his own destruction. He may compare the Almighty 
to the unnatural parent, who placed his child “near a fire at 
which he knew it would be burned to death, or near a well 
into which he knew it would fall and be drowned ;” and yet 
he cannot himself conceive any meaning or any glory in an 
allegiance against which there were no power to rebel. God 
chose to have persons in his house, and not things only; 
the child who is capable of doing his father’s will from the 
heart, must, for that very reason, have it equally in his 
power, if he please, to resist and to disobey. However en- 
compassed with peril his capacity of moral character may 
be, 1t 1s his glory, the honor that God has put upon his 
nature,—the condition of participation in his own divinity 
and bliss. 

That God should not wish us happy is impossible; that 
he should separate our happiness from the indwelling of 
holy love is equally impossible: but what would our love 
be worth to God, to our fellows, or to ourselves, if it were a 
mere instinct like that by which bees make honey? “Take 
away from virtue the element of will,” says the greatest of 
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early apologists, “and you take away its very essence.” * A 
being determined from without or from above, hedged around 
by materially resistless laws, or guarded by special interven- 
tions,—such a being were not free, the higher his conscious- 
ness the greater his bondage ; he would remain a stranger to 
the feeling of obligation, and his acts would have no moral 
value. In short, holiness cannot be communicated from 
without even by God himself, or it ceases to be holiness : 
God himself cannot create a matured intelligence, and super- 
cede either experience or will. The sort of passive perfection 
which men could have at birth, or struck out at a beat by a 
miraculous illapse of grace, would make a world of “ virtuous 
mechanisms,” wound up like a clock, so as not to clash with 
each other, and incapable alike of moral evil and of excel- 
lence. It was not for so poor a result that the Holy One 
and the Blessed came out of his place and became a Creator. 
He seeks from his rational creatures a higher service, a 
nobler, dearer relation : therefore it was that he renounced 
doing everything by his own immediate and absolute causa- 
tion, and that the goodness he bestowed’ upon man was 
more properly the capacity of acquiring goodness. 

“Tf there was to be such a thing as love in the world,” 
writes a pious Roman Catholic, “it was necessary that there 
should be free beings. Without liberty the creation was 
physical, silent, inert and insensible, but not moral, but not 
intelligent; without liberty the creation were heartless, 
mindless, soulless; consequently without any beauty, and 
without a purpose...... Such then is the grandeur of the free 
creation that came forth from the hands of God. The Father 
of men loved us enough to give us being, knowing that he 
would have to solicit our love, without being able always to 
obtain it.” 

Nor is this the language of Christian writers only, it is 
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that of every thinker who is not a conscious and deliberate 
materialist. A living philosopher, who has made a sincere 
though of course unavailing attempt to make Pantheism 
religious, confesses that “man’s greatness and dignity rest 
upon the very possibility of his fall and degradation.” 
According to Hegel himself “the state of innocence, the 
paradisaical condition, is that of the brute.” Rousseau 
expresses himself with his usual warmth, “to murmur be- 
cause God has not hindered man from doing evil is to 
murmur at his being made of an excellent nature, at his 
actions being clothed with the moral character which enno- 
bles them, at his having obtained the right to be virtuous. 
What! To hinder man from becoming wicked, must he 
needs be reduced to instinct and made a brute of? No, 
God of my soul, I shall never reproach thee for having 
created me in thine image, that I might be free, and good, 
and happy like thyself.” 

If freedom be indeed the condition of the existence of a 
conscience, and if that again be the condition of morality 
and love, of all excellence and of all happiness, then the 
possibility of evil is a postulate of our calling to harmonize 
dependence and freedom; it is a fruit of the love of God; 
it is involved in the creature’s greatest good. 

§ 7. The foregoing conception of our original constitution 
and vocation is based upon the idea of a fundamental sub- 
stantial unity of mankind as one vast organism. Christian 
realism substitutes the dynamic for the atomic theory of 
the relation of individuals to the species. In contrast with 
Pantheism it asserts the infinite importance of individuals, 
their responsibility and immortality ; it makes every pos- 
sible progress or blessing for the race to be but a mean of 
accomplishing the great purpose of Divine love—the culture 
and perfection of immortal souls. In equally strong contrast 
with the superficial Deism that treats men as a heap of sand 
without any organic connection, it maintains the unity of 
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the race; the tree is one, though its leaves are distinct, and 
the tree determines the nature of the leaves, although they 
only are of value. 

The relation of mankind to God, as it is the reason of all 
creation, has given creation its form. It pleased him that 
man should be a father, because he was himself a Father,— 
a privilege which, according to the Bible, would seem to 
constitute the specific difference between man and other 
intelligences, and was certainly a condition of superiority, 
because it was God-like, leading to closer ties and deeper 
affections, but which also, like every other privilege, was 
attended by proportionate responsibility and peril. To this 
law of paternity we owe the family, with all the varied 
relations, the tender and sacred affections, as well as the 
cares, and the increased liability to suffering that it creates. 
Through it we owe to others our life, our temperament, the 
first direction of our heart, and mind, and hands; we awake 
to self-consciousness in their arms, grow up under their 
influence, and receive from them the language we speak, the 
civilization we inherit, and the level at which we start in 
life. Through the operation of this law mankind are but a 
more extended family, “made of one blood...members one 


99 


of another;” we have an instinctive conviction that what 
our fellows do concerns us, that the history of past genera- 
tions is our own, and that we owe ourselves to our successors. 
Again, as external circumstances are so disposed as to cor- 
respond with our nature, we are engaged towards the whole 
human race by common participation in a vast system of 
mutual dependence; and we profit by the labours of all 
ages as well as by those of contemporaries. 

“The substantial unity of mankind explains the solid- 
arity of its destinies. It is a fact that the gain of one man 
is the gain of all, that the loss of one is the loss of all, even 
though it may happen to be the gain of another in par- 
ticular. Private virtues concur to the ennobling of the 
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human race, and private vices to its degradation. All the 
actions of individuals have their causes partially in the 
society around them, and in their turn act upon this sur- 
rounding medium; and the society of a given time and 
place is the product of the whole course of history.” 
Doubtless in a normal state of things, the hearts of all 
would testify to their oneness with each other by unspeak- 
able mutual affection. If it be our duty to love our neigh- 


bour as ourself, it must be because our neighbour is ina ~ 


very real and intimate sense our other self. The moral law 
must express the plan of God, the secret of the universe 
and of our being. If the moral oneness of the species, 
realized by the free affection of its individual members, be 
the end we should pursue, it must also be involved in the 
C.Secretan. original principle of our nature. Hence “the doctrine of 
the substantial unity of mankind explains at once fact and 
right, that which is and that which should be; it renders 
intelligible that law of the conscience which sums itself up 
in love. If there be any one palpable truth, which must be 
admitted upon a moment’s reflection, and needs no proof, it 
is this—that a being can only be called upon to realize his 
own nature, to become in fact what he is already in prin- 
ciple. But it is evidently our oneness that is realized in 
the charity that tells us to live for each other, to find our 
happiness in the happiness of others. The law peculiar to 
the human species,—moral law,—has oneness for its ulti- 
mate end, it follows that this unity is a constitutive feature 
of the very nature of man.” 
ration the ons ~=©6-§ 8. Our first parents, by virtue of the fact that they 
eee were the ancestors of every several lineage, constituted the 
race in their own persons; and again by virtue of the 
common collective life as of one moral subject determinable 
in a good or a bad direction, they constituted the organs of 
the whole human family, so that they could draw it down 
with them to ruin, or else set it in the path of secure and 
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blessed obedience. It follows that the relation of individuals 
to mankind is of such a nature that they are involved in 
the results of its past determinations as if they were their 
own, without ceasing to be personally under obligation to all 
well-doing. It is not that there is any confounding of 
persons, or that the acts of our ancestors are immediately 
and directly imputed to us, in the same sense in which they 
were imputed to themselves, but the under current of being 
is one, our existence was virtually contained in their’s ; there 
is that in us that lived and acted in them. As St. Augustin 
puts it,’ “We were all in that one man, when he, though 
being but one, corrupted all...That form in which we were 
severally to live had not yet been created and distributed to 
each, but the seminal nature from which we were to spring 
had been.” The connection is closer than in any case of 
mere outward dependence, as when the lives of sailors are 
trusted to a pilot’s keeping, or the interests of working men 
bound up with the success of their employer: we are the 
present organs of that nature which was determined without 
our conscious personal concurrence ; it manifests its tenden- 
cies in us, and we are reckoned,—nay, we reckon ourselves 
to be what these tendencies proclaim us. 

The possibility of such a relation of the individual to 
the species can only be denied from the stand-point of the 
vulgar sensuous metaphysics that refuse to recognize any 
reality which the imagination is unable to represent, and 
should therefore in consistency disbelieve in God. That the 
phenomena of human life are what they should be on the 
hypothesis of the actual existence of such a relation is 
patent to all sincere observation. Character is hereditary 
in lineages and in entire peoples; the generations are linked 
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together, directly by descent, and indirectly by institutions 
and remembrances; the present is the product of the past, 
and the individual the nurseling of that division of mankind 
to which he belongs. From this point of view alone does 
history assume the dignity of a science; indeed it is thus 
alone that history exists, and that the human family boasts 
a collective, progressive development. Moreover the law of 
dependence with all its consequences is exhibited in the 
sphere of morals as completely as in any other: the pre- 
disposition to certain vices is hereditary, and the comparative 
facility of good or evil courses depends upon the circum- 
stances and the state of culture into which we enter by 
birth and education. But for Revelation we should not 
know how it came to pass, but we feel that our nature has 
lost the power of conforming itself to its laws, we have 
glimpses of a life beyond our present strength, accompanied 
by a conviction that it ought to be within our strength. 
That facts are so is confessed by many who are little disposed 
to adopt the theory. Dr. Jowett, for instance, tells us to 
“reflect on ourselves not as isolated independent beings ;— 
not such as we appear to be to our own arrow consciousness ; 
but as we truly are—the creatures of antecedents which we 
can never know, fashioned by circumstances over which we 
have no control.” The last clause goes even too far, for man 
never receives momenta altogether like inert matter, he can 
in a measure react against the very current of which he is 
a part. 

§ 9. How individual responsibility is to be reconciled with 
the prior determining power of the race, is the gravest pro- 
blem that human thought can set to itself; one, the solution 
of which would perhaps involve that of every other mystery 
that now throws its awful shadow across our path; since 
“we cannot flatter ourselves that we have the final reason of 
anything, until we have the final reason of everything.” The 
Christian apologist must not shrink from examining this 
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dread problem ; if he is unable to furnish a final and com- 
plete explanation of its difficulties, he can nevertheless cir- 
cumscribe them within certain limits, and lessen the horror 
of the darkness that must still remain. He can at least 
show that Christianity opens out such views of God, and of 
his ways, that we may wait with all confidence for the last 
word upon this matter, and upon every other. 

We cannot, however, enter upon this great question at the 
present stage of our undertaking. We have now to do 
simply with facts; and however embarrassing the specula- 
tive aspect of the facts may be, however hard it may prove 
to reconcile to the satisfaction of reason our responsibility 
and our dependence upon the past, there can be no doubt of 
the reality of both as facts. I may be unable to explain 
why I should reproach myself for any shape of innate base- 
ness which has grown up with me from the cradle, but no 
healthy conscience has any doubt that it should do so, or 
will admit of any hesitation or perplexity upon the matter. 
Conscience is essentially the capacity of feeling obligation ; 
and when that feeling is awakened, the obligation is not 
impaired by our ignorance, or our inadequate knowledge of 
the mysteries of our being. Even when we resist the claims 
of right upon ourselves, we continue to enforce them upon 
others ; and the injustice, the perfidy, the cruelty by which 
we sufier, do not seem to us the less guilty because their 
authors can plead that they are innate. We naturally aspire 
to form a complete scheme of moral obligation; we wish to 
be able to justify, intellectually, both the Divine Government, 
and the utterances of the Divine voice within us; and the 
mind may so fasten upon its desire of a satisfactory theo- 
dicea as to suffer acutely from its absence; but its struggles 
arise from the being obliged to content itself with an un- 
finished theory; no immediate witness of conscience has 
suffered any violence or contradiction. 

The man who has made the pre-existing evil tendencies of 
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his lineage his own, by voluntarily allowing himself in them, 
is guilty. We see this occurring continually in the cases of 
persons in whom evil acquires a preponderance which it did 
not exhibit during their childhood. Such persons are less 
guilty than they would have been had the evil originated 
altogether with themselves. How much less, is known only 
to Him who can judge all hearts, weigh all motives, and 
estimate the countless influences that bear upon character. 
It may be, that one of the reasons determining the actual 
scheme of creation, and the circumstances which rendered 
the early triumph of sin possible, was the Creator’s merciful 
wish to render the guilt of a foreseen apostacy less heinous, 
and our recovery not wholly impossible. In any case, Chris- 
tianity has not created the obscurities amid which we walk, 
nor added to them, except in so far as it has given more 
intense and thrilling interest to everything connected with 
man and his destiny. It has, on the contrary, exhibited, in 
the very law of dependence which exposed the race to early 
shipwreck, a provision for its subsequent Redemption. 

§ 10. From what has been said, it follows that the en- 
trance of sin into the world was a fall from a state of 
innocence, rather than from a state of perfection already 
attained. It was properly a deviation, the perversion of a 
process of development, an absorption of the freedom which 
should have been confirmed, a coming short of the glory of 
God—that is of the high spiritual state—blessed ideal for 
which man was destined. 

The nature of the fall necessarily corresponds to the 
character of man’s primitive calling, as its formal contradic- 
tion: it therefore consisted in putting self instead of God,— 
the selfish will of man, instead of the order of the universe. 
“God created man with love of a twofold kind :—7. e., with 
the love of God, and the love of self; but with this law,— 
that the love of God should be infinite, or should have no 
end but God; and that the love of self should be finite, and 
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bear a constant reference to God. Man in this state not 
only loved himself without sin, but would have sinned could 
he have ceased to love himself. By the entrance of sin 
man lost the former of these affections; and his soul, which 
was still great and still capable even of an infinite passion, 
retaining only the latter, this immediately diffused itself and 
overflowed all the void which the love of God had left ; and 
thus we came to love only ourselves, and to love all things 
with respect only to ourselves, that is without limit.” 

Thus man attempted to secure by disobedience that posi- 
tion of freedom, dignity, and bliss, which should have been 
his as the fruit of obedience, and of victory over temptation. 
He made himself his own centre, which was virtually an 
attempt to make himself God,—the basest ingratitude, and 
the grossest folly, or rather the only folly in his power; for 
it was only as priests of God that we were kings; it was 
only when in conformity with the Supreme Will that our 
wills could enjoy their subordinate royalty. That the ra- 
tional creature whose dwelling-place had been prepared 
throughout innumerable ages—the only being upon earth 
capable of knowing God—should pursue a phantom of 
happiness without God, and against God, was at once a 
monstrous aberration from the reality of things, and a mortal 
outrage upon his own nature. 

“There is a natural divinity belonging to the human 
spirit, apart from which we cannot conceive the ungodliness 
and unhappiness of fallen man.” To understand aright the 
wretchedness of this discrowned king, we should know the 
greatness to which he was born. To measure adequately the 
extent of our misery and degradation, we should first be able 
to appreciate the glory of the calling to which we have been 
unfaithful, and the ineffable charity to which we have not 
responded. Of course none can know it; the great mass of 
mankind do not even surmise it; but all feel the conse- 
quences of a state of alienation from the life of God. 
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§ 11. Theoretically the first sin should not be considered 
exclusively, and without reference to the subsequent deve- 
lopment of the selfish principle, accelerated as it must have 
been by other sins, and appropriated as it is by each of us 
in our personal history. Practically, however, the very first 
sin was a leap over the precipice, determining the whole 
headlong plunge, with its momenta increasing through the 
successive stages of our fall, until human nature had become 
what it remains. Its immediate effects must have been such 
as to surpass all present power of conception, because we 
have never known a state of absolute innocence ; and the 
saddest examples of sudden degradation that can occur to 
our thoughts—that of a fallen woman, for instance—are 
but the passing from sleeping to waking evil. The first act 
of conscious rebellion must have exerted with awful intensity 
that power to modify the moral being which is still exercised 
in an infinitesimal degree by every voluntary act. There is 
in the rational creature a tendency to strive after agreement 
with itself, which was intended to secure the formation of 
holy character by habits binding the present to a righteous 
and a happy past, but which by its perversion makes every 
successive sin at once the punishment of preceding sins 
and an incentive to continue inthem. The fall has thus in- 
troduced into our nature an element that contradicts its 
destination : the results of our false self-determination have 
become a foreign and fatal power that weighs us down: we 
feel within us the antagonism of our own will and of a 
higher law: we feel at once that we ought to be free, and 
that we are not. Our will cannot break the yoke that 
it has forged for itself, because holiness has lost its power 
of attraction, “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin;” what had been a free choice has fixed itself in 
the organization and become another nature. The heht 
within, never wholly extinct, only serves to make this 
darkness visible, enabling us partly to sound the depths 
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to which we have fallen, but not helping us out of 
them. 

Deserters from eternal life, seeking to become our own Ge. 1h 5 

God, we have not indeed succeeded in making ourselves in- 
dependent of Him, and we have become dependent upon all 
manner of shameful and hurtful idols—losing ourselves in 
the world of which we ought to be masters, and proving 
that he who will not belong to God cannot belong to him- 
self, and must needs serve them that are no Gods. Hemmed Gal. iv. 8. 
in on all sides, by all sorts of limitations and circumstances, 
—now summoned into life with its manifold harsh necessities, 
now resistlessly shut out from its enjoyments, we are in a 
condition of the most paralyzing and’ exasperating contra- 
diction, because our sin has become our punishment,—our 
seducer has become our tyrant. The attempt to dethrone 
God was practically a blind effort towards our own annihi- 
lation; we can neither realize that guilty wish, nor reach 
the fatal term to which we unconsciously tended, and so 
we remain hopelessly chained to the existence we have per- 
verted. 

If the consequences of evil only involved those who had 
voluntarily chosen evil, and in proportion to their love of C. Secretan. 
it, then we might attribute to individuals, taken separately, 
the origin of all the evil we find in the world. But the sin 
that reigns in us presents this fearful character,—that before 
conscience has awakened—before the mind has become 
alive to its responsibilities, the selfish principle 1s already 
mistress there, and its propensities are already imperious. 

Nor is this all, “the evil in the world bears witness with the 8. Jowett. 
evil and sorrow in our own hearts ;” the corrupting influence 
of the natural and social mediums in which we live work 
along with the internal predisposition. Even climates pre- 
sent their snares and their obstacles, but still more does life 
as we have made it; in all circumstances we can find tempta- 
tions and accomplices, but there are conditions of existence 
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among the most favoured nations in which the grossest im- 
moralities are imposed upon men almost independently of 
their choice, in which, at least, it is hard to will what is 
good—easy, frightfully, fatally easy, to will the evil. The 
consequences of the fall weigh upon men independently of 
their own choice, and even when they would choose what is 
good and right, and sometimes all the more painfully in 
proportion to their choice of good. 

§ 12. The self-love which was to stand men in stead of 
God could not for one moment keep its promises. The 
bright vision held out before the infancy of our race has 
disappeared, leaving in its place an abyss of indigence 
which we endeavour in vain to fill up with what surrounds 
us, and which ever calls for its first object. There is a great 
void within, where God should have dwelt, and man is con- 
strained to feel his utter poverty. Then, having shut against 
himself the source of true happiness, he seeks for it around 
and beneath him, and throws himself with passion upon 
creature goods, with which he would fain satisfy his soul’s 
hunger. Aspiring to be happy with all the energy of an 
immortal being destined to the possessions of an infinite 
good, he has to put up with mean and wretched substitutes, 
which he clothes with the colours that rightfully belong to 
higher objects, and tries in vain to make a heaven of earth, 
—a heaven without God! Lusts of the flesh, lusts of the 
eye, pride of life,—pleasures of sense, pleasures of imagina- 
tion and of ambition, and the lofty self-assertion of a mind 
not yet wholly bereft of native nobleness,—all are so many 
vain attempts, in different directions, to find what creature 
goods can never provide. He who has turned away from 
the centre of order, from the source of light, and love, and 
Joy, must sit down in darkness and sorrow, or in a state 
of short-sighted, frivolous, and superficial contentment, 
worse than any sorrow. What men vulgarly call happiness 
is but ignorance of their misfortune, 
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“ Mankind, as a whole,” writes a leading champion of un- 
belief, “is an assemblage of mean, selfish beings, superior to 
the animal in this only, that their selfishness is more intelli- 
gent. But in the midst of this uniform vulgarity, there are 
columns that rise up towards heaven and attest a nobler 
destiny.” That there should be this difference of moral 
level only makes the common ruin more striking, for the 
destiny of the very highest should be the calling of all. “In 
that inanimate scenery which is but the faint and secondary 
reflection of moral qualities, there is on every line, and on 
every feature, the vivid impress of loveliness and glory.... 
How comes it then that in the midst of living society, where 
we might expect to meet with the originals of all this fasci- 
nation, we find scarcely any other thing than a tame and 
uninteresting level, of the flat and the sordid and the ordi- 
nary?” Alas, a blight has come over the face of creation 
which has left it in a great measure untouched materially, 
while it has inflicted on mana sore and withering leprosy. 
The openness and benignity that sit on the brow of nature 
reproach him for the narrow and creeping jealousies that are 
at work in his selfish bosom. 

Deprive the material universe of the great principle of 
attraction, and its several parts will be left, not merely dis- 
joined from the centre, but in a state of repulsion from each 
other; they will be given over to outer cold and darkness, 
to isolation, or else to fatal shocks against each other. Such 
are the present tendencies of human nature. When God 
has ceased to be, for heart and mind and will, the all- 
attracting, all-enlightening, all-fostering centre, every pos- 
sible relation of men to the material universe and to each 
other must be in proportionate disorder. He that has 
refused to love God cannot, as a rule, be otherwise than 
selfish toward his fellows. He that has loved himself more 
than God,—how can he love any one holily, purely, per- 
fectly? The savage license of hateful and insolent selfish- 
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ness, which some ages, and some men in all ages, have 
exhibited, is but the uncorrected operation of the poison 
that is working in the veins of all men; and even in 
happier cases it is too often only the conflict of our mutual 
selfishness that for the present keeps us from the extreme 
of evil as well as from good, not in the least correcting the 
principle, but restraining its manifestations. The humbling 
fact did not escape the searching glance of Plato, “in truth,” 
he says, “the principle of excessive self-love is the cause 
of all the sins into which every man continually falls.” 
(70 6¢ dhyOela ye Tavtwr amapTnmatwv dia THY oodpa Eavtod didéav 
dUTLoV exdoTw yeyvetat €xagTOTE. ) 

§ 13. The natural man has not reached the infinite ex- 
treme of alienation which is involved in principle in the 
fall: he is hurrying in the wrong direction; and certainly 
the time is drawing near “when those who do not love God 
will love no one at all, nor be loved by any one;” but man 
is as yet near enough to feel something of the attraction 
from which he breaks loose. Hence he is not consistent in 
either good or evil, but his whole nature is full of contra- 
dictions. He can neither give up his sins, nor yet excuse 
them to his own conscience ; he can neither live with God, 
nor do without God; he can neither worthily love his neigh- 
bour, nor be wholly indifferent to his welfare. He is inca- 
pable of attaining truth, and cannot cease withal to sigh for 
it. He trifles life away, and does not wish to leave it, He 
so far forgets himself at times as to dream of happiness, 
but that after which he yearns 1s unreal and impossible, for 
it would be happiness without God. 

Nature and society exercise an inordinate and injurious 
influence over him, because the supreme influence has lost 
its power. The body violates the contract that associated it 
to the soul; it refuses to obey, or rather it serves, but serves 
the law of sin, and the soul is degraded along with it. “Each 
of us carries a God and a brute within him,” says a modern 
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atheistic writer. We have transformed the law of labour 
into that of toil, and given death the strange and terrible 
character it bears; in giving ourselves over unto evil, we 
find that we have given ourselves over to disease and death. 

Not only is evil in contradiction with good, but particular 
evils are in contradiction with each other, for sin 18 necessa- 
rily irrational; it hinders the reduction of all things to 
unity and harmony; it has brought discord and anarchy 
into every sphere. It has given birth toa false nature which 
only exists on condition of transforming itself incessantly, 
and ever tends to transform itself for the worse, bringing 
out into more and more painful evidence the invincible con- 
tradictions which are at its root. Our individual selfishness 
comes into conflict with that of others, our reason rebels 
against God, our senses against our reason, and our organs 
against the supremacy of the vital principle, until the pre- 
sent phase of existence ends in death and decomposition. 
We are at war with God, with nature, with one another, and 
with ourselves. 

We do involuntary homage to the law of our being by the 
countless forms of suffering, physical, mental, and moral, 
which its violation has drawn down upon us; and we inflict 
these sufferings unceasingly and unsparingly upon each 
other, not only upon the battle-field and in the slave-market, 
but in all the relations of life, and in the very sanctuary of 
the family. Pain is the dark shadow that everywhere waits 
upon sin, and to which it is bound by a terrible—an 
irrevocable necessity. We are reluctant to confess that we 
are not in our native element, but all experience and all 
history are everlastingly proclaiming it. The confession 1s 
written in blood, it is repeated in all the woes of mankind. 
Every domestic bereavement, every public calamity, every 
eroan for himself or for others, that ever was uttered by 
man,—all are evidences that we are not in the state for 
which we were designed. 
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“Woes inflicted by nature, evils that man owes to his 
fellows, national and individual calamities, diseases of the 
body and the soul, torments of the heart and of the mind, 
—there is no scientific nomenclature go rich as that of our 
iniseries. Their number, their gravity, their perpetual 
recurrence leaves meditative minds no choice except between 
two equally terrible suppositions: either some malevolent 
genius disputes with God the possession of this world, or 
else there has been at the origin of our history some 
frightful catastrophe. The painful impression is aggravated, 
for each of us by the weight of his personal sufferings,—each 
of us has sorrows without compensation, and losses for 
which nothing can console him. Time indeed may blunt 
their edge, but only by blunting our affections; and this 
very capacity for forgetting is a new and a poignant misery.” 
“It were better,” exclaimed a Jewish writer in his despair, 
some eighteen centuries ago, “it were better that we were 
not at all, than that we should live still in wickedness, and 
suffer, and not know wherefore.” One of the oldest existing 
words for man is the Sanskrit marta; meaning, “he who 
dies:” our own mortal. “It ig remarkable,” says Max 
Miller, “that where every thing else was changing, fading, 
and dying, this should have been chosen as the distinguishing 
name for man.” The early patriarchs of the Indo-European 
races must have felt man was not originally made for 
mortality, 

§ 14. The universality and persistence of sin would make 
it pass for a fundamental principle of our nature were it not 
for the struggles it occasions ; the soul resisting this strange 


and accidental element as the body would try to get rid of a 


foreign substance. As our freedom when transformed into 
a habit of good would have been felicity, so when transformed 
into a habit of evil it has become misery ; for selfishness 
can never become our real nature, the temple can never be 
brought to look as if it was originally built for the idol. 
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Thus the soul determined to evil cannot rest, but is pursued 
by perpetual disquietude, driving it from one shape or from 
one refuge to another. We no longer aspire after God as 
beings who already filled with his presence, continue to 
increase at once their capacity and their desires, but as 
beings who strive in vain to lessen an infinite—an aching 
void. 

Our privileges have issued in the anguish of a culty 
conscience. The radical principle of our personality,—the 
power to appreciate supreme goodness and to be like it— 
only serves to condemn our perverse refusal to be lke it. 
We have learned to know good and evil, not by the healthy 
process of willing and filial obedience, overcoming and ren- 
dering us gradually insensible to temptation, but by the 
triumph of sin estranging us from God. We know evil 
experimentally,—not as a matter of observation, or as a 
metaphysical possibility, but as that under the empire of 
which we groan; we know good as the opposite of what we 
are,—as a lost blessing that testifies against us; It still exhibits 
the authority of law, but of a law alien to our perverted 
nature, contrary to us, and armed with penal sanctions. 
Our fatal choice to live for ourselves has set our wills in 
antagonism to a necessity which 1s invincible, because it is 
Divine and eternal. Our hearts are shut against the 
sympathies of heaven: we cannot love God, for we have 
sinned against him, and are obscurely conscious that our 
impunity would be inconsistent with the honour of his 
character, and with the stability of his government. That 
which is Divine in us, instead of being the organ by which 
we respond to the attraction of supreme holiness, is felt as 
an accuser and present avenger. That law of our being 
which should be our glory and our bliss, pursues us with a 
sword turning every way, remembrance of sin and menace 
of punishment. 

Even the most frivolous and thoughtless are conscious of 
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a secret uneasiness, an instinct of insecurity, that they care 


not to interpret, but which is really the low, confused, 


indistinct echo of the murmurs of conscience. A nameless 
sorrow underlies all those that we are able to name, as the 
back ground upon which particular shapes of suffering stand 
out in relief. There is a sinister shadow that darkens the 
lives of all men, even of those who contrive to take no 
notice of it; and if the world will not allow such questions 
to be mooted, it is because it shrinks from speaking of the 
sorrows for which it has no cure. It is sin that gives its 
sting to every thing that pains us, to every uneasiness, or 
difficulty, or disappointment, or lassitude, or heartbreaking ; 
nay, sin mingles a secret bitterness with our most sacred 
joys. The peace of God is wanting in the hearts and in the 
lives of men. “The very Name of God is associated in the 
human mind with fear.” 

Hence the instinctive cowardice which fills every sudden 
blank in the universe with fancied evil rather than good. 
Vague, formless, infinite terror, fills those places in the heart 
which should be taken up by infinite trust. 

§ 15. It is not that conscience of itself gives man a clear 
view of his fallen condition and of his wretchedness. Con- 
science being properly but the capacity of feeling obligation, 
requires to be enlightened; and the great mass of mankind 
have so completely lost all idea of their primitive calling as 
to know but very inadequately what they should be towards 
their neighbour, and not at all what they should be for God. 
However, as men never act up even to the light they have, 
partially informed consciences should be enough to convince 
them of sin; the more go that there is a general conscious- 
ness of the want of harmony and parity between our facul- 
ties and our lives, and there is an instinct that suffering is a 
warning of something essential being out of place. Experi- 
ence of the unsocial passions, — ambition, envy, avarice, 
pride, lust, contributes more than anything else to make 
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men conscious of the sinfulness of human nature in the 
abstract, and all, except those who he to their own con- 
sciousness for controversial purposes, are ready to confess it. 
« All sins are in all men,” writes a pagan moralist, “ though 
they do not appear in all men. He that hath one sin hath 
all. We say that all men are intemperate, avaricious, luxu- 
rious, malignant,—not that these sins appear in all, but 
because they may be, yea, are in all, though latent.” 

But while ready to confess the sinfulness, or at least the 
imperfections of the race, we are unwilling to recognize the 
extent and the signification of our personal shortcomings. 
“Our acknowledgment of sin in the abstract, is more willing 
and hearty than the recognition of particular sins in our- 
selves, or even in others nearly related to us.” Again, we 
deceive ourselves as to our moral state, by dwelling upon 
particular points with respect to which we can justify our- 
selves, without considering that the really fatal—the dam- 
ning sin of every member of the human family, is the 
alienation of the heart from God; so that if a man could 
pass through life without having to reproach himself with a 
single evil act, or secret feeling, the simple fact’ of indiffe- 
rence towards God, would constitute him a sinner utterly 
unfit for the glory and bliss of heaven. Our real disease 1s 
the paralysis of the moral man—want of heart for God ; and 
though the secondary symptoms through which it may 
betray itself are important for others and for ourselves 
during our earthly career, they are of little moment for 
eternity in comparison with the fearful fact that the disease 
exists. 

There are multitudes of men and women everywhere who 
have no peculiarly Christian feelings, though with a fair 
average sense of truth and right. “ They die without any 
ereat fear or lively faith ; to the last more interested about 
the concerns of this world than about the hope of another. 
.... They have seldom experienced the sense of sin, they 
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have never felt keenly the need of forgiveness.” They know 
they do not love God as they ought, but they say so without 
anguish or remorse, they feel no horror at the ingratitude to 
which they plead guilty. Alas, they can thus look upon 
their state with complacency, because the lofty ideal of man’s 
destiny is altogether absent from their thoughts. “The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked : wHo 
CAN KNow Ir?” The heart is a forest full of wild beasts, 
cried an energetic huguenot of the 16th century, and that 
we know it not is the strongest proof of our corruption. 
“There is a calamity that has engendered every other, and, 
no sooner are they born, than it arms them against the soul 
with their most cruel edge. Sin is the open and running 
sore of individuals and of peoples, the poison of institutions 
and arts, leprosy of the earth, heritage of ages, disease of 
society, misfortune and death in the midst of happiness and 
life. The last triumph of sin is when it succeeds in getting 
its own existence contradicted. It is to this, that, by count- 
less means, it tends without ceasing, and succeeds but too 
well. Man, who in matters of detail complains so readily, and 
makes of his tears a cup of intoxication ; man revolts against 
the thought of a radical evil, of which he bears within him 
the principle, and not the remedy,—of which he is at once 
the author and the victim. He will not own that he has 
fallen ;” or owns it as a mere theological dogma of no prac- 
tical interest. He lives estranged from the source of life 
without perceiving it, or grieving over it. 

The vast variety of external attractions helps to hinder 
us from perceiving that we are our own idols. The soul 
lives abroad, out of itself Man has lost the way to the 
sanctuary in his own bosom, and more or less consciously 
and voluntarily abstains from trying to recover it. He con- 
fessedly finds reflection melancholy, and takes pains to 
amuse himself. “What if there were a world where there 
would be no need of this,—a world in which happiness 
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were so indigenous and native, that everything invented 
elsewhere to invite it were only proper there to banish and 
destroy it,—a world where amusement would distract the 
soul’s attention, not from its wretchedness, but from its bliss ; 
which of these, I pray you, would be the world of joy, and 
which that of gloom?” The confession of human wretch- 
edness can be wrung from literary creations, the authors of 
which were all unconscious of its meaning. What do we 
learn from heroes dying of ennui, after the fashion of Don 
Juan and Faustus? These are characters which could only 
be created in an age which had exhausted every refinement 
of sensual and intellectual gratificationm—an age, for that 


very reason, more dissatisfied and sick at heart, more weary | 


of itself, more desponding in the midst of bustle and appa- | 


rent energy, than any other since the one immediately 
preceding the Christian era. 

In a state of imperfect civilization man sits lightly to 
the claims of his fellows. In a state of high civilization 
he understands his dependence upon his fellows, and has 
learned to respect them, but he continues to think lightly of 
the claims of God. And, as he is impatient of all incon- 
venience or uneasiness, as all things around him are softened, 
and their asperities rounded off, to suit the needs of an 
‘artificial life, so is it with his judgment upon his own moral 
state. His definitions of excellence are all negative ; he 
wastes his precious affections, and lays out his rich capital 
of faith, and hope, and love, upon the poor precarious invest- 
ments this world offers; and cannot be brought to feel the 
usurpation, and robbery, and folly, of which he is guilty in 
attempting to enjoy all without gratitude. It is only in 
moments of great joy or sorrow that the true man reappears, 
and that we catch a passing glimpse of the realities that 
soar above our present vulgar existence. 

§ 16. Much that is relatively good still survives in the 
natural man; things true and venerable, to speak with the 
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Apostle,—things just, pure, lovely, and of good report. He 
is capable of self-respect, of integrity and domestic affec- 
tions, of friendship and patriotism, of kindly sensibilities, 
and a genial helpful sympathy. Man is not such as sin has 
made him, but as sin has left him. There is still a glory 
shed around this sun, preparing though it be to sink below 
the horizon. The soiled and torn garments of this discrowned 
king are still of regal purple. Every time that the heart 
has a generous impulse, at every sacrifice that it makes for 
the sake of truth, justice, or compassion, man seems for a 
moment to recover something of his primitive nature, and 
catches a gleam of unwonted joy. But these moments are 
short and intermitting; these acts, however excellent in 
themselves, cannot be considered apart from the moral state 
of the agent generally; these good impulses are not held 
together, and their renewal secured for ever, by proceeding 
from the love of God as their common and all-sufficient seed- 
principle. They are branches severed from the parent trunk, 
retaining sap enough to produce leaves for one season, but 
having no root in themselves, and condemned at last to 
wither away. | 

The human character may be compared to some great city 
with magnificient streets and noble monuments, but present- 


ing in the back ground masses of wretched dingy tenements, 


the abodes of poverty and filth. Nay, the comparison is 
inadequate, for it is upon the very centre of the moral struc- 
ture, upon the very heart and arteries of the city, that the 
hand of the destroyer has passed. Sometimes unselfish in 
little things, we are unfaithful in the supreme relation, and 
inferior classes of motives habitually rule the man to the 
exclusion of the highest. That is not true goodness which is 
unable to overcome evil; that is not true virtue which allows 
the radical principle of all vices to subsist beside it without 
a struggle or even a protest. Indeed, so complete is the 
disorder of our moral being, that some of our best disposi- 
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tions occasionally offer aliment to some of the worst : “there 
are peculiar vices which seem to belong to, and depend upon, 
peculiar corresponding virtues for their growth and even 
existence.” 

He that knows his own heart is conscious that he does 
not bring into any of the relations of life the holy, unselfish 
feelings that should belong to them; his affection is faint, or 
inordinate, or capricious; ever and anon selfishness rises 
and shatters the brittle crust with which amiable feelings 
and conventional morality have covered it over; and even 
when it is otherwise, the excellence that has no heart for 
God, and no recognition of God, is just the most startling 
evidence that man is a moral ruin. . 

“ That the murderer, the adulterer, the thief should disclaim 
subjection to his God is sad, but scarcely surprising; the 
depth, the universality of the rebellion, is seen in the inde- 
pendence of our very virtues upon God; in the vast sphere 
of moral excellence, into which God never once enters; in 
the amiability that loves all but God; in the self-devotion 
that never surrendered one gratification for the sake of God; 
in the indomitable energy that never wrought one persevering 
work for God; in the enduring patience that faints under no 
weight of toil, except the labour of adoring and praising God. 
This it is which really demonstrates the alienation of the 
world from its Maker, that.its best affections should thus be 
affections to all but him; that not the worst alone, or the 
most degraded, but the best and loftiest natures among us 
should be banded in this conspiracy to exile him from the 
world he has made; that when he thus “comes to his own,” 
“his own” should “receive him not;” that he should 
have to behold the fairest things he has formed—kindness, 
gratitude, and love—embracing every object but himself; 
the loveliest feelings he has implanted taking root, and 


growing and blossoming through the world, to bear fruit for 
all but him!” 
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§ 17. The thought that is at the bottom of man’s heart,. 


with respect to God, is this:—we can do very well without 
him, then why should not he do without us?—why create 
us under this dangerous obligation to obey,—why force us to 
the alternative of submission or resistance, instead of leaving 
us to ourselves to enjoy the world with a good conscience ? 
This is the question of a being already fallen, and in its dire 
ingratitude given over to senseless cravings. It were equally 
impossible for God to create material being such that it 
could exist independently of his power, or to create moral 
beings such that they could be happy independently of his 
fellowship. It is as impossible with any reason to suppose 
God filling the universe, and man in the same universe not 
standing in living and supreme relationship with him, as to 
suppose the child at his father’s board and not conscious of 
any relation of duty, nor exchanging any feeling of affection. 
The very fact of such independence were itself a disorder, 
equivalent to a fall, and would be a mean of misery similar 
to that which has invaded our world. To say that man was 
created having his relation to God paramount over every 
other, is but another way of saying he was created with the 
right and the power to be happy. Our obligations were our 
privilege, and our charter of blessedness; it should have 
been our glory to be the children of such a Father ; it should 
have been our liberty to do his will from the heart. Man 
would now fain propose a treaty of reciprocal indifference, 
but God cannot entertain such a thought; he would cease 
to be Love if he resigned his right to our best affections, 
and to our entire obedience ; he would cease to be holiness 
if we could be happy after withholding our allegiance. 

If man be bent upon achieving a state of independence, 


and if God cannot possibly permit it, the result is inevitable : 


“the carnal mind is enmity against God : for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” One need not 
be a profound psychologist to perceive that there is a kind 
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of moral alienation, which is equivalent to the fiercest 
outbreaks of anger. In the intercourse of men with each 
other, passion is often transformed into habit; there are no 
more fits of passion, but a deep-rooted, settled enmity. He 
who is thus disposed avoids the society of the hated person, 
will not give credit to any professions of benevolence on his 
part, misinterprets all his acts, and will undergo any suffering 
rather than seek areconciliation. In such a case, hatred has 
become an instinct ; it is true the man knows the origin and 
the history of his resentment, and its object is visible and 
positive, but he does not know the kind of power it exercises 
over his mind, the extent to which it distorts realities, 
perverts his judgment, and makes him guilty of the greatest 
injustice almost involuntarily. He is conscious of the feeling 
of enmity, but not of all its effects. 

When God is concerned, the heart might well detect in 
itself a state of habitual instinctive enmity; but then this 
habit has never passed through the phase of passion,—man 
does not know its origin and history, nor does he distinctly 
define its object to his own mind,—he shrinks from analyzing 
his feelings. There is a vague impression of uneasiness with 
respect to the things of eternity ; religion is pronounced to 
be the gloomy side of life; there is a decided want of 
spiritual sympathies ; but then it has been always so, and 
attention is turned to the affections only when some change 
takes place in them. It is the beginning of every passion 
that determines its registration upon the tables of conscious- 
ness, just as an abrupt transition from one level to another 
strikes the traveller, who remains insensible to a much 
greater change when the slope is gradual. 

Thus it is that man is not conscious of a positive feeling 
of enmity against a God whom he does not see, nor know, 
and of whom he seldom thinks. Such a feeling has never 
had a beginning in his remembrances ; its effects, however, 
are not the less legible upon his heart; the thought of God 
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importunes him; every excuse to get rid of it is good; and 
in every controversy he is disposed to take the adverse side. 
Were one to violate his duties towards his fellows while 
pretending to serve God, every conscience would cry aloud 
against him, but it is looked upon as natural and excusable 
to forget one’s obligations toward God, provided there is no 
wrong done to one’s fellows. That is to say, the claims of 
God are not as valid as those of our neighbour,—any sort 
of half-recognition is good enough for him. In short, God 
is outlawed ; his rights appear to us so many attempts upon 
our freedom, so many menaces against our happiness. For 
the reality of this startling and suggestive fact, we may once 
more appeal to the impartial testimony of a pagan observer ; 
Seneca tells us the philosopher finds many just towards men, 
but towards the gods—nobody. 

Man. is religious,—that is to say, he has never been able 
to do without a religion of some sort,—a proof that he was 
indeed made for God; but all the religions of his invention 
have been of such a nature as to show the frightful disorder 
of this his supreme relation. Moreover, when the superior 
races found themselves in possession of a religion which 
represents God as exhibiting the most amazing love, and 
accomplishing for our sakes a sacrifice beyond expression or 
conception, the greater number remain indifferent, looking 
askance upon this Divine love as a new claim put forward 
against them,—a new danger to their independence. They 
welcome every insinuation against its truth, distrust the 
sincerity of those who profess to be affected by it, and boast 
that they are not hypocrites—(ze.), that they do not profess 
to love him who gave himself for them,—as if ingratitude 
were not vile, more hideous, in this case than in any other. 

Hatred is not in the state of passion here. It is metamor- 
phosed ; it exists as water ‘does in steam,—ainvisible, subtle, 
but not the less mighty. Man is not conscious of the 
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feeling, nor of the passion of which it is the equivalent,—he 
knows not whither his tendencies would lead him; but in 
truth the fury of the cataract slumbers in the deceitful 
current of the seemingly sluggish stream. ‘Why go ye 
about to kill me?” said Jesus to the Jews: they thought the 
accusation unjust, but it was fearfully justified a little later. 
How often, since then, has the chronic hostility of the carnal 
mind toward God passed out into unbridled rage? Of how 
many martyrs could not earth uncover the blood ? 

§ 18. “We see the whole world, and each part thereof, so 
compact,” writes the greatest of English divines, “that so 
long as each thing performeth only that work which 1s 
natural unto it, it thereby preserveth both other things, and 
also itself. Contrariwise, let any principal thing, as the 
sun, the moon, any one of the heavens or elements, but once 
cease, or fail, or swerve, and who doth not easily conceive 
that the sequel thereof would be ruin, both to itself, and 
whatsoever dependeth on it? And is it possible that man, 
being not only the noblest creature in the world, but even a 
very world in himself, his trangressing the law of his nature 
should draw no manner of harm after it? Yea, tribulation 
and anguish unto every soul that doeth evil.” 

The consciences of Socrates and his great interpreter 
taught them the same lesson. The former is made to affirm 
in one place: “Neither God nor man dare say that he who 
commits an injustice should not be punished.” Elsewhere, 
ereat part of a whole dialogue is devoted to the demonstra- 
tion, that wrong unpunished would be the greatest of evils, 
a violation of the sublime geometry that presides over the 
harmony of being. If, after the disorder of sin, we could 
witness that second and greater disorder—peace and happi- 
ness without God, what would become of the universe ? 
But it is impossible; the living God cannot allow his 
sanctuary to be profaned with impunity; the King of 
heaven can sign no treaty of peace, except a glorious one. 
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When He forgives, it may not be at the expense of his justice 
or his holiness. 

The assertion of the possibility of creature happiness 
without God was the first great lie, and belief in it continues 
to be the supreme manifestation of human guilt and folly. 
Man is anxious to represent God to himself as a hard 
Master, but a weak and lenient Judge. Divesting himself 
as much as possible of the deep and awful consciousness of 
the holiness of God, he wishes to regard his Creator as “a 
good-natured pleasure-Giver,’ whose benevolence radiates 
alike upon the evil and the good by a necessity of its nature, 
and who only cares to produce enjoyment while indifferent 
as to the means. This imaginary God, this “God made of 
wax,” who does not punish sin, evidently does not hate it, and 
consequently cannot love good; he is not even merciful, for 
mercy presupposes justice. We could not respect the 
amiable weakness of such a being, and therefore we could not 
love him, for respect is an essential condition of real love. 
Kven a man when domineered over by his heart, without 
Justice or wisdom, “what is he,” asks Theodore Parker, 
“but a lump of good,—partial and silly ?” 

And yet those who would wrest impunity from God are 
unable to forgive themselves. Whenever we allow the 
voice of conscience to be heard, it protests that our state is 
the consequence of our deserts. We cannot succeed in per- 
suading ourselves that this voice is a delusion, that it has 
nothing corresponding to it in the character of the supreme 
Legislator, or that it is a pious fraud of the Creator, wishing 
us to be angry with ourselves for that with which he is not 
anery. 

Indignation at the evil doings of others points in the 
same direction as remorse for our own. “The wrathful 
emotions are also an integral part of humanity,” says the 
writer who has just been quoted, and who has very little 
sympathy with our conclusions, and he adds, they “have an 
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indispensable function to perform—that of self-defence.” 
Now, every emotion of generous and legitimate anger 
suggests the existence of its counterpart in God. What is 
self-defence with us, or at best defence of the weak, becomes 
with him vindication of the order of the universe, and that 
not as a matter of utility simply, but as the assertion of the 
supremacy of right. 

When we turn from the examination of internal to that 
of external facts, from the utterances of the inner man to 
the evidence of history, personal or general, it 1s easy to 
recognize the working of a law of retributive justice in the 
lives of men and in the careers of nations. It is such as to 
exhibit the spirit of the Divine government, and to be a 
pledge of the future exercise of absolute justice; but for 
the present it is partial, unequal, in every sense irregularly 
distributed, as if to hinder us from mistaking it for final, 
adequate retribution, and to teach us that it is only a 
warning. 

Good follows unto all things by observing the course of 
their nature, and evil by not observing it; but in the case 
of irresponsible agents we do not call that good reward, or 
that evil punishment; man’s observation of God’s laws 
alone being righteousness, man’s transgression sin. Thus 
moral obligation and moral government are correlative, and 
man’s suffering for sin is a penal infliction. But we are not 
therefore to suppose it arbitrary, the laws of the universe 
are such as to execute themselves upon the offender, or 
rather he is constrained to execute them upon himself. The 
real evil of our state is not that we are visited by the effects 
of sin, it lies in the sin itself, in estrangement from our 
heavenly Father, and could it be possible to suppose a formal 
decree of forgiveness registered in the Divine chancery, but 
leaving us still in that state of estrangement, it would only 
mock our wretchedness. The desire of our Father’s heart 
is toward us, not with simple mercy pitying our misery, but 
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seeking to possess us as dear children; and even he cannot 
hinder us from being wretched when we refuse to be chil- 
dren, not as a matter of mere external chastisement, but 
through an inward necessity: “God himself,” says the old 
Welsh triad, “cannot procure good for the wicked.” 

God’s holy will, the principle of universal order, must be 
realized in the free submission of moral beings, or else in 
their rebuke and sorrow; the evil and the good alike must 
praise it, every knee must bow. Hence all penal suffering, 
present or future, is the law reasserting itself against the 
transeressor, and honoring itself upon him, since it is not 
honored by him, repairing out of itself, and at the transgres- 
sor’s cost, the breaches it has suffered. The infraction of law 
must demonstrate, not its weakness, but man’s. Earthly 
kings may exercise a prerogative of pardon, because with 
them it is only the remission of an external chastisement, 
but the pardon of the supreme Monarch is a welcome to his 
heart, and this cannot be granted unworthily. 

“The duty of man to forgive the trespasses of his neigh- 
bour rest precisely upon those features of human nature 
which cannot, by any analogy, be regarded as representing 
the image of God. Man is not the author of the moral law: 
he is not, as man, the moral governor of his fellows: he has 
no authority, merely as man, to punish moral transgressions 
as such. It is not as sin, but as injury, that vice is a trans- 
gression against man: it is not that his holiness is outraged, 
but that his rights or his interests are impaired. The duty 
of forgiveness is imposed as a check, not upon the justice, 
but upon the selfishness of man: it is not designed to ex- 
tinguish his indignation against vice, but to restrain his 
tendency to exaggerate his own personal injuries. The 
reasoner who maintains, “it isa duty in man to forgive sins, 
therefore it must be morally fitting for God to forgive them 
also,” overlooks the fact that this duty is binding upon man 
on account of the weakness, and ignorance, and sinfulness 
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of his nature; that he is bound to forgive, as one who 
himself needs forgiveness; as one whose weakness renders 
him liable to suffering ; as one whose self-love is ever ready 
to arouse his passions, and pervert his judgment.” In a 
word, we may forgive those that trespass against us, because 
we are not the representatives of absolute justice, but God 
cannot do so without denying himself, he cannot separate 
his person and his will from the law of the universe. 

§ 19. Can our suffering at least become a remedial disci- 
pline, reconstruct the original harmony of nature, and so turn 
back its current of penal disaster ?—can it be hoped that the 
retributive agencies now at work may exhaust their own cause, 
and bring about a statein which they shall disappear? Alas! 
this is equivalent to asking if experience, independent of 
all saving grace, can render us unselfish. No, where the 
very principle of life is affected, there is no help in any 
regimen. Fallen man centres in himself, gravitates down- 
ward, collapses into self; “he could as easily leap out of 
the maelstrom, as set himself in the true liberty and seed- 
principle of holiness.” He cannot by any effort of reason 
or will cure the mortal disease that lays him low,—he can- 
not by any strength of his own re-ascend the steep down 
which he has plunged. The consciousness that we ought to 
love God only makes us the more incapable of doing so, for 
love cannot come by constraint. It ought to be the indul- 
gence of the soul’s most pressing desire, forshadowed by the 
delight with which a child exercises its young powers upon 
all the objects adapted to call them forth. Our own domes- 
tic relations might teach us that to give oneself to another 
may be unspeakable happiness,—that to be most implheitly 
at another’s command may be a high form of freedom. But 
in the human nature that we know, we can discover no germ 
of renovation, no possible element of change God-ward ; 
man’s heart is in a state of final, fixed, unutterable dis- 
agreement with his lot. Even Seneca says, “our corrupt 
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nature has drunk in draughts of iniquity so deep, and so 
incorporated with its very bowels, that you cannot remove 
it, save by tearing them out.” 

Trial is indeed often a mean of strengthening character, 
of teaching hardihood, vigilance, and self-restraint, above 
all it is a precious agent of religious culture. But it is 
the Redemption we are to speak of that has made this 
possible ; we have, all of us, seen enough of ourselves to be 
taught that if God were only looked upon as the Holy One 
against whom we have sinned, suffering would never bring 
us back to his bosom, or restore our lost sensibility of heart 
and conscience. 

Real repentance makes the soul sympathize with the law 
that condemns it, take God’s side against itself, and hate 
the sin still more than it fears the punishment. Adequate 
repentance would judge the subject's own shortcomings by 
the same measure that a perfectly holy being would. Now 
it is characteristic of present human nature that it is much 
more sensitive to suffering than to sin, and 1nuch more ecare- 
ful to escape punishment than to avoid sin; the burden of 
life or the terrors of law might drive it to despair, but not 
win it over to the sympathies of heaven. Hence our abso- 
lute inability to do or to become what is right before God, 
and the pitiable helplessness of the man who is honestly 
set to make himself so. Our attempts to secure our own 
safety are not evil indeed, in so far as they are instinctive 
efforts at self-preservation, but they are wanting in godly 
sorrow for sin, and pure condemnation of it because of its own 
hatefulness. Every Christian tells us that he himself at- 
tempted repentance as an essay toward peace with God, and 
that the longer, the more earnestly and honestly he perse- 
vered in the attempt, the more hopeless it became, until he 
learned to exclaim with Whitfield: “our very repentance 
needeth to be repented of, and our very tears to be washed 
in the blood of Christ.” 
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§ 20. Such was the awful greatness of the human calling, 
that the fall has put man out of reach of any direct saving 
intervention of Omnipotence itself; for man belongs to the 
realm of powers, not to that of things; particular acts of 
volition may be obtained from him by the adjustment of 
circumstances and influences, but the will itself is mnacces- 
sible. Man as a power is self-determined by the dread 
privilege of his creation,—that is to say, he is under control 
as to what he does, but not as to what he ws; his will is free 
without being sovereign. Were God to force the rational 
creature to a mechanical obedience, or to accomplish a 
mechanical change of disposition, such a change would have 
no moral value: but it is impossible : it would be contra- 
dictory to the very purpose of man’s being; it would be 
simply equivalent to annihilating him, and putting another 
in his place. In the creation of man God condescended to 
limit his own omnipotence,—to bring a spirit into existence 
that was to love and serve him by its free choice, or not at 
all. Thus, what man has done, God himself cannot undo 
by a mere fiat of sovereign will. He can neither change 
mankind by a direct exertion of Almighty power, nor yet 
abandon moral law to the caprice of the creature. 

§ 21. Shall it be suggested that God may in mercy lower 
the requirements of Law to our condition, and that even in 
justice he ought not to ask of us any more than we are able 
to perform? This sophism, common as it is, and plausible 
as it seems to the interested and the unreflecting, cannot 
stand a moment’s analysis, at least in the shape that would 
be necessary to still our fears. It is the original, rather than 
the actual powers of the fallen creature, that should measure 
its guilt. Law may not be annulled nor altered by the 
rebellion of the subject ; sin cannot become its own excuse 
on the ground that it perpetuates itself, and renders us un- 
able to destroy it. To say so, would be to affirm that the 
claims of God must sink with the increasing depravity of 
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man, until at last utter degradation should have attained to 
total irresponsibility. If our own conscience can never be 
brought to remain altogether silent, can we suppose that he 
by whom we have been go fearfully and wonderfully made, 
will give up his righteous will concerning our moral state ? 

The great philosopher of K6ningsberg observed, that our 
obligations towards our fellows are not founded upon our 
empirical knowledge of them as they are, but on the ideal 
of their being; and so persuaded was he that obligation 
generally remains undiminished by the moral inability 
which consists in sinfulness, that he fearlessly proclaimed 
every bad act must be judged as if man fell into it imme- 
diately from a state of innocence. This assertion is not as 
absolutely true of the agent’s responsibility, as it is of the 
character of the act in the abstract ; the Psalmist took a 
more indulgent view when he said, the Lord “remembereth 
that we are dust:” and St. Paul, after reminding his young 
disciple what a blasphemer and persecutor he had been, 
adds, “but I obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in 
unbelief.” The Apostle, however, does not consider that the 
plea of ignorance altogether removed his guilt ; he does not 
put it forward to justify himself so much as to explain that 
his conversion was easier than if he had resisted conviction. 
The very economy of mercy which pardons involuntary 
transgression and failure, as well as conscious guilt, thereby 
affirms the entireness of the obligation. The very state- 
ment that the servant who knew not his Lord’s will, and 
did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes, implies at once that he is guilty, and yet less 
guilty than if he had sinned consciously. 

Doubtless, the problem of the adjustment of individual 
responsibility, and of that high ideal of the human calling 


which we dare not lower, is utterly insoluble by our present 


faculties. It involves the relation of the individual to the 
Species, and to the whole sum of circumstances, lineage, 
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physical constitution, education, country, etc., which consti- 
tutes for each individual a new standpoint in the life of the 
species, and of the bearing of which upon character the sole 
competent Judge is the “only wise God.” But the world is 
not to be saved by casuistry: as has been already said, we 
are not in the habit of excusing offences committed against 
ourselves on the ground that their authors are false, or base, 
or ungrateful, or selfish, or violent, by nature ; and even did 
we excuse them, the inward necessity for the unhappiness of 
the wicked, just because they are wicked, would still subsist. 
It is at our peril that we would take advantage of our 
ignorance and evil dispositions to suppose our obligations 
lessened. They who attempt to entertain the supposition 
show but too plainly that no self-originated change for the 


better is to be looked for from them; and they who give up , 


the attempt in despair do thereby confess that our state is 
hopeless. 

§ 22. All attentive observers of human life and character 
are convinced that our every act, our every allowed thought 
of any moral significance, exercises a certain amount of 
permanent influence upon the inner man. The more we 
learn to know ourselves, the more we understand the im- 
portance of the present for the future, just as naturalists, In 
proportion to the progress of zoology, are coming to deter- 
mine their classifications by embryonic development. Day 
by day we are engaged in writing our own history upon ourown 
souls, and, according to Christianity, the time will come when 
that history shall be read of all men; a time when every 
sin shall receive its name; when all that we hide from our 
very selves shall be laid bare to assembled heaven, and to 
ourselves, in the presence of God; no one shred left to 
shelter our secret corruption; every artifice of self-deceit 
exposed and spurned. In the very being, writes Archer 
Butler, “the rational and moral being that God has given 
us, he has interwoven the future judgment; he has con- 
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structed our nature so that it demands this award as its 
necessary completion. Our daily life is one long prophecy 
of that day.” 

The moral being is the same in time and in eternity ; and 
if we are conscious that we do not grow better as we oTow 
older, what can a future life be but the development of what 
we are? Death cannot change the heart; if incapable of 
living with God here, we must be unfit to bear his presence 
hereafter ; if our life be all with which we have to confront 
death, we never can enjoy the sinless glories of his kingdom. 
For anything that appears to the contrary in ourselves, we 
must remain for ever that which we have become by our 
own act ; God cannot save our sins along with us, he cannot 
provide to all eternity for the amusement of sin. 

Dare we hope that the punishment can ever wear itself 
out?.... Not unless the sinfulness should wear itself out. 
We are compelled to retract sin from its very beginning 
and principle by adequate repentance, or else to persevere in 
it for our own punishment; and we are unable and un- 
willing to retract it. God has already let enough of his 
Justice appear to prove its existence——he knows our mise- 
ries, he looks upon our sorrows, and he allows them to be ; 
God is here, and we suffer in his presence! The heart 
trembles, reason is appalled, yet reason itself, taught by ex- 
perience, forces us to conclude that where rebellion against 
the light lasts for ever there darkness can never end. 

Were it otherwise, the most opposite ways of employing 
our freedom would have finally brought us to the same 
end; every road alike would lead to supreme happiness; 
vice and virtue, sloth and labour, selfishness and love, would 
be identical at bottom, since their results prove to be the 
same. But it cannot be so. “Whence can he draw life 
who has refused to draw it from the heart of God?” Holy 
love itself would condemn the creature to suffer for ever 
rather than try to make it happy in sin. Holy love must 
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exclude from its presence those that are its opposite. God 
cannot withdraw from his universe in order to leave sin 
unrebuked and unpunished. 

Hell is involuntary self-punishment, as distinguished from 
repentance, which is voluntary. It is the manifestation of 
what a man has done through that which he is in himself,i— 
the obligation to unveil himself—the necessity to be clothed 
with that form of existence which corresponds to-the state 
of the soul. Hell was not made at first, but began with the 
devil and his angels, and grows out of evil as naturally as 
the glorified body out of the glorified spirit : the worm that 
never dieth is bred out of the dead soul upon which 
it feeds. 

Christianity does not make hell an exclusively retro- 
spective satisfaction for the violation of law; the sinner is 
not condemned irrevocably for what he has done and is, 
without any reference to what he may remain or become. 
The sentence is prophetic as well as retrospective; it 
pronounces the eternal punishment of guilt eternally renewed, 
and of which the renewal is foreseen. God does not wish 
the death of the wicked, still less does he wish that death 
eternal,—but the smner puts himself beyond reach of 
repentance, and therefore of pardon; he judges himself 
unworthy of everlasting life, and thus the privilege of 
immortality issues in never-ending death. 

§ 23. Thus we are shut up in a fatal circle, from which 
there is no escape. We must be changed, or remain hope- 
lessly and for ever unhappy. We cannot be saved by a 
grace that should not change us; but in order to change I 
must love God, and to love God I must be conscious that 
he loves me, and how can I feel myself loved when I am 
lying in evil? Man, such as he has made himself, cannot 
really love God, or trust in God; nor is there in his nature 
any redeeming principle to produce restoration to spiritual 
health. We look around in vain for any remedial agency 
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that can bring about those results of happiness and order, 
that must have been purposed by God in the act of creation. 
No process of recovery by any natural means can be con- 
ceived. It is in the deadly mysterious nature of sin to 
render itsvictims insensible to its ravages,—enmity producing 
sins, and sins strengthening enmity—until they awake in 
despair. They are generally blind to their real state and 
dispositions, but those who do awaken in any measure to 
the terrible reality,—who penetrate to that inner chamber 
which is the hiding-place of their own “dark self,” so long 
as they remain strangers to faith in redemption, are certainly 
not attracted to God. Man, in short, fluctuates between a 
state of careless indifference on the one hand, and on the 
other, the terrors that have produced his countless devices 
for appeasing his gods by anticipating their vengeance upon 
himself; and in either state he is unfit to live with God. 
The only salvation possible in-a universe where the holy 
and blessed God is Master, would be a change in the inmost 
mind and being, brought about with its own hearty con- 
currence; and where are the motives for such a change to , 
be found, when even the claims of a Creator upon the 
creature’s obedience and gratitude have lost their power ? 

Whithersoever we turn, the sword of the cherubim flashes 
against us. How shall we recover ourselves and our God? 
Who shall deliver us from the body of this death? Selfish 
and guilty, unable to change, and surrounded by others who 
make me worse, who shall raise me up and make me holy ? 
What power can save us from ourselves? Oh where, in the 
midst of fallen and helpless humanity, are we to find any 
one possible centre of healing reaction, any one sound spot 
from which life and health can radiate to the rest, any one 
untainted member, by whom the others can be brought into 
saving contact with God? 
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§ 24. In reply to the anxious questions to which we have 7, srearnation 
been led at once by our own experience, and by the Christian “*7"’" 
interpretation of it, the religion of Redemption points to 
Bethlehem and Golgotha. It tells us that mankind have 
not been finally given up to the consequences of their 
apostacy, but that the incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
intercession of Jesus Christ are the inseparably connected 
parts of an all-sufficing, redeeming process, that is to put 
every willing child of man in possession of more than his 
forfeited birthright, setting him ina higher and closer relation 
towards God, in a dearer and more intimate union with his 
fellows. It tells us that the eternal plurality in the bosom 
of Deity made it possible to create within our race the 
healing centre that it could not naturally produce. The 
Father sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world,—to live 
our life, and to die our death. 

To accomplish our Redemption, the Son associated himself 
inseparably with the destinies of the human race. He 
became the Son of man, subject to every condition, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of a true human development. He 
assumed into his eternal personality the very first original 
element of our nature, as it existed in the virgin’s womb, 
before it was come to have any distinct personal subsistence, 
—thereby taking upon himself all the rights and all the 
responsibilities of man. Sinless member of a lost and apostate 
family, he was a man in the image of God,—a man in 
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whom the Father was well-pleased, in whom the depths of 
human intelligence and affection were filled with all the 
fulness of God, yet voluntarily identifying himself with 
the fate of his guilty and suffering fellows. Like them, he 
bowed beneath the law of labour; like them, he knew — 
fatigue, and sorrow, and weeping ; more than they he suffered, 
being tempted; finally,—crowning labour of Redemption, 
for which he came into the world, and of which he alone 
was capable,—at Calvary he confronted violated law with 
absolute sympathy for its claims, and with the awful, un- 
mitigated consciousness of the guilt and ingratitude of man. 
In him, for the first and only time, a man was found 
capable of estimating in all its horror the enormity of man’s 
departure from God ; so that the humar race, self-condemned 
by the conscience of its only holy organ, made atonement in 
his person, and satisfied the righteous judgment of God. 

§ 25. That the Word should be made flesh was a miracle 
recalling that by which the Creator, at the first, drew from 
his own being the spiritual principle of his rational image. 
But it was an infinitely greater condescension of divine and 
holy Love, involving the intimate, inseparable, and everlast- 
ing union of the Divine and human natures in one person. 

It is the fact of the incarnation that is the object of the 
Christian’s faith; the manner of the co-existence of the 
human and the Divine he can make no attempt to explain, 
except so far as experience has taught him to recognize and 
repudiate those forms of speculation which invalidate the 
reality of the fact, and obscure the object of his faith. 

Thus we do not hold the mere juxtaposition of the two 
natures in such a way as that one should but serve as a veil 
for the other. As the human soul and body make one man, 
so God and man united make one Christ. His Deity and 
humanity are to be considered simultaneously, not alter- 
nately, and the one is as real as the other. 

Neither are we to attribute distinct personality to the 
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Divine and human natures, or anything approaching to such 
a conception, for then God would not have become man, 
and man would not have been taken into Deity, each person 
would have falsely assumed something of the character of 
the other, and the supreme object of Christian affection 
would be no longer simple. On the contrary, the personal 
being which the Son of God already possessed, hindered 
the substance which he took from attaining distinct per- 
sonality. He assumed rather into his pre-existing Divine 
personality, a human soul and body; the Divine self- 
consciousness going over into the human, leaving its infinity 
in abeyance for a time, and lending itself to human con- 
ditions of experience, and growth, and of suffering, as a 
discipline of the will; the human soul, the instrument of 
his Deity in the labours, trials and humiliation of his 
earthly pilgrimage, as it is still the shrine of his Deity in 
elory. We remain intelligences even while we sleep, and 
he remained God even during his voluntary abasement. 

Nor has there been any such communication or mutual 
infusion of the essential properties of Deity and humanity 
as to make of the Redeemer an intermediate Being, no 
longer altogether God, and not exactly man. He is “made 
known in two natures without confusion (écvyx¢7ws), without 
conversion (dper7@s), indivisibly (4éapetws), inseparably 
(axwpiotws).” He is very God and very Man, and that 
equally, simultaneously, and for ever, without any confusion 
of the essential characteristics of either nature, however 
frequently they may concur to one effect. “As oft as we 
attribute to God what the manhood of Christ claimeth, or 
to man what his Deity hath right unto, we understand by 
the name of God and the name of man neither the one nor 
the other nature, but the whole person of Christ, in whom 
both natures are.” Just as we say with equal propriety, 
that man walks, or thinks, or moves, or loves; though one 
set of these acts belong more properly to the body, and the 
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other to the soul. Thus, without parting with one ray of 
that transcendent essence by which he is before all things, 
and all things consist in him, the Son of Man has “so pre- 
sented himself to us, as to encourage even the faintest as- 
pirations of the feeblest heart to repose in the bosom of a 
Brother.” 

§ 26. The holy love of God toward man, the purest love 
of man for God, absolute filial devotion, absolute self- — 
sacrifice,—all were now united in the bosom of One who, 
by the prerogative of his Person, was to be henceforth the 
organ of God in all his dealings with mankind. The well- 
being of the universe, the Divine glory, the highest revela- 
tions of holiness and love could now be intrusted’to a man. 
It could be proclaimed without profanity or phrenzied 
audacity, that he by whom the worlds were sustained, who 
could blot them from existence at his will, filling himself 
the whole tremendous solitude,—that he was One whose 
infant arms had clasped a mother’s neck. God had become 
man. The Eternal had subjected himself to the conditions 
of time and space. The High and Holy One, before whom 
angels veil their faces, had become the august, but intimate, 
familiar Friend of sinners. Hitherto the soul, though living, 
moving, and having its being in God, was practically at an 
infinite distance from him. It would have been awed and 
chilled by the immensity of the heavens, and the invisible 
presence of the Absolute, the Almighty, the Impassible, 
even were it not fatally estranged by sin; but now the vast, 
cold wilderness of the Infinite was warmed and animated. 
God was within reach, teaching us to pronounce the name 
of Father, pointing to the sacred shores of our native land, 
the Father’s house lit up, and seen from afar through 
intervening night. Henceforth we could commune with 
him face to face, as a man speaketh with his friend; we 
could maintain with him direct and daily intercourse; we 
could confide to him with assurance of being heard, the wants 
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of every day, and the sorrows of every passing hour. Ina 
word, we could know him, and love him, and learn of him, 
as a manifested person, though still remaining, for our 
thoughts and conscience, the infinite, the dread, the holy 
God. Henceforth God, whether as a Father or a moral 
Governor, was only to be known in the Son, and to act 
through the Son. In him he was to be seen, by him to 
save, by him to judge. Incarnation of redeeming love, our 
salvation was to be accomplished in his Person, it was to 
be found in the confession of his Name, and in the loving 
abdication of self at his feet. The Son was to judge the 
race in himself and in others. So long as this creation was 1 Cor. xv. 2. 
to be the object of any special Divine dispensation, he was 

to be the sole organ of all revelation and of all government. 

§ 27. Man, from the moment he appeared in the world, 2he organ of 
was the pontiff and lord of all creation, by virtue of his native ®y birthright. 
superiority ; and similarly the Son of man, by a natural 
right, became the organ and the Lord of all nature and of the 
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human race. The one member of the human family who 

was really and truly man, because he alone, in his living 
relation to the Father, realized the vocation of man, he be- 

caine at once by birthright the elder son and representative 

of the entire family, warranted to do and to suffer in behalt 

of all, whatever was to be done or suffered, in order to raise 

them up along with himself from that moral death in which 

he had found them, under the consequences of which he 

had been born, and continued voluntarily to bow himself 

down. Able to “sum up” (recapitulare) the human race In Tenens. 
himself; the very Prince of the race in the powers of suf- 

fering and enjoying, which he was to exhibit by turns, he 

had come down into our ruined humanity, sharing its agonies 
without participating in the principle of its fall, claiming 

to be its centre, and, like the sun, making his title good by 

his all-sustaining and all-quickening power. In weakness, 
humiliation, and death he proved “that he could deliver pp, sauce. 
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the spirit of man out of its fetters, that in owning him to 
be its Lord, it attained the freedom it was sighing for.” 

Could we for a moment suppose the human family, made 
as they are “of one blood,” to have attained to moral per- 
fection, it is evident that the relations of the individual and 
the species would be constituted differently from anything 
we have experienced. Of one mind, one heart, one soul, 
each of these happy beings would be ever ready to act, 
within the limits of his capacity, for the good of all, and 
all would be ever ready to recognize the acts of each. Of 
course, as in every living organism, there would be parts of 
unequal importance, the leaf of a tree occupies a humbler 
place in its economy than some giant branch, yet every part 
would concur harmoniously to the hfe and beauty of the 
whole. The individual in his own sphere, whether lowly or 
exalted, would really be the legitimate representative of the 
race, and never be disowned in any thing he did. At the 
same time the privilege, the royalty of the very highest 
would consist in his being able and willing to do most for 
others, that 1s to say in being the servant of all. 

Something of this mutual dependence, this community of 
feeling and interest, this recognized activity of one for many, 
does appear in this present world. It is the principle of 
family and national and human sympathies. It has made 
of the family the kernel of the State and the type of the 
Church. The labourer in every department of industry or 
science contributes to the welfare of his fellows in general, 
and whatever is done or discovered by any one people is 
ultimately done or discovered for all the earth ; every good 
deed, on. what scale soever, is a part of the life of the world. 
Indeed the degree of reality and consciousness with which 
we proclaim ourselves “members one of another,’ is the 
measure of our civilization. The father is intrusted with 
the interests of his family,—the statesman, in some critical 
period, with those of an entire people. If some live ina 
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narrow horizon, and hardly understand themselves, others 
can read and minister to the wants of multitudes. The 
liberty, mental and moral culture, social progress and hap- 
piness of myriads may depend upon the way in which the 
responsibilities of a few are discharged. There is a kind of 
natural right, says Aristotle, in the noble-minded, the wise 
and the virtuous to govern those that are of a servile dispo- 
sition. He might have added, that the right exercise of 
this natural prerogative involves a spirit of self-sacrifice, as 
the Chinese emperor, Wou-wang, is reported to have said: 
“T would that the faults of all the people fell on me only.” 
The poet that expresses the thoughts that are struggling 
for utterance in other minds,-—the thinker that leads the 
activity of his fellows,—the prophet that animates a whole 
people with one spirit, and unites nation in brotherhood with 
nation,—the high-souled man that comes forward from time 
to time, heroic representative of a people or of an age, bent 
upon doing some great work which is in the heart of all :-— 


The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire, — 


all such men are really, in the great purposes of their lives, 
the organs of the millions that profit by and sympathize 
| with their efforts. 

Such facts may illustrate, however imperfectly, the relation 
of the Saviour to the human race. In the midst of this 
diseased and mutilated humanity, the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear, the strong hand are, by a natural right and a Divine 
appointment, the organs by which the whole man sees, hears, 
and acts. The difference between the Saviour and the heroic 
figures of history is that the latter represent an age or a 
people because they are its noblest children ; they serve 
mankind with the powers they have inherited from man- 
kind itself, while Jesus brought his powers from above. 
No sooner however was he one with us, than all the trea- 
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sures of his being became ours, as much as if he had 
drawn them from our own nature. The Holy Scion belongs 
to the tree as completly as if it were a natural branch; nay, 
it now constitutes the tree, since it alone fulfils the end of 
the tree by bringing forth fruit unto God. Jesus Christ 
loved to call himself the Son of man; he was a second 
Adam, entitled to raise up seed to the first. The past of 
the race was explained, its future contained in him. It was 
born over again in his Person, and in him it abandoned 
its attitude of revolt and selfish will. The moral life of 
humanity was concentrated in him, just as its civilization 
and progress have hitherto been concentrated in minorities. 
In a certain sense humanity is present in each of its mem- 
bers, but it is summed up and represented completely in 
One, whose holy love could go forth towards all men, infold- 
ing in its embrace themselves and their miseries, as the 
peasant noble of Unterwald gathered into his bosom the 
lances of all the foe. 

When Jesus appeared in a sinful world, there was there, 
in the midst of men, a perfect, holy, loving man, entitled by 
that which was in his heart towards God and towards his 
fellows, to be the representative of both. Here was a com- 
petent Agent for everything concerning our highest wants 
and our eternal interests. Here was One born to feel, to act, 
and to suffer for his brethren,—One in such relation to the 
race, that his acts became theirs, unless formally repudiated. 

Of course he was repudiated at first. Men could not but 
reject the faithful and true witness. Were they otherwise 
disposed his incarnation would not have been necessary. 
But he is not the less ours for ever: he has accomplished 
in our nature that which changes the relation of the race 
collectively towards God. ‘He, as a man, has exercised 
dominion over the powers of nature; as a man wrestled 
with spiritual evil; as a man triumphed over death; as a 
man ascended to the right hand of God;” and through the 
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record of his life, and the agency of his Spirit, he pleads 
with every successive generation, until every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess him Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 

§ 28. While we thought of God as an exactor and a hard 
creditor, he was preparing to show himself a rich Giver, 
—more generous than even in creation,—and a forgiving 
Saviour. “What does he give? Not empires merely, not a 
world full of silver and gold, not heaven and earth only, but 
his Son, who is as great as himself—that is, eternal and 
incomprehensible ; a gift as infinite as the Giver, the very 
spring and fountain of all grace; yea, the possession and 
property of all the riches and treasures of God.” Who but 
the Son could reveal the Father, and teach ‘us to say, “ Our 
Father”? Who could restore the lost communion between 
God and man, save One in whom its principle abode in 
purity, and in whose soul was shed abroad the blessed 
quickening consciousness of the grace, and truth, and love, 
of Almighty God; One who could inspire his brethren with 
his own filial confidence and holy joys ? 

Before the coming of Christ, profound thinkers might 
have been able to find in their hearts and consciences, in 
their own experience and in history, some reasons for hoping 
that a remedy for the evils of sin might yet be revealed,— 
some remedy not concealed in man, but of God’s providing. 
They might have observed that man himself could, under 
certain circumstances, righteously exercise the lofty preroga- 
tive of forgiveness; that in the course of nature provision 
is made for the remedy of many ills; and that in the human 
constitution, individually and socially, provision is made for 
the partial removal of the consequences of moral wrong. If 
the simple consideration of the contradictions between our 
condition and our aspirations might drive them to despair, 
the fact that there were traces in all religions of faith in an 
original promise of Divine intervention might, on the con- 
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trary, suggest the hope of a salvation to be accomplished, 
they knew not how, of which Judaism contained the distinct. 
assurance consistently developed throughout the prophetic 
utterances of twenty centuries. 

Now, however, the presence of a perfectly Holy Being in 
the world was in itself a prophecy of another order, gather- 
ing these hopes and surmises to itself as their nucleus, giving 
them body and substance, showing that Redemption had its 
place in the plans of God, and would surely be realized in 
the world. The awful gulf between a holy impassible God, 
and his sinful suffering creatures, was already bridged over. 
Eternal light and truth had entered into humanity, with its 
capacities, concerns, and circumstances, as a divine healing 
power, so that henceforth there was to remain in man some- 
thing greater than man. When a mighty king enters into a 
city, though he only inhabits one house, the whole city is 
honoured by his presence. It was even so with the Incar- 
nation; in the mysterious union of his Divine and human 
natures, the Son consecrated the one by the other, and for 
ever reconciled both in himself, in order that he might after- 
wards do so in us. God and man were pledged to each other 
in his Person. Jesus Christ accomplished in his own human 
development that normal progress from simple innocence 
to perfection which had failed in us, sanctifying himself that 
we also might be sanctified through the truth. He altered 
the relation of mankind in the abstract to God: the op- 
posing wills of heaven and earth meeting in one free godly 


_ will, there was now a common tie,—there was a member of 


the race well-pleasing in the Father’s sight, a holy sorrower 
over sin, who did not isolate himself, but identified himself 
with his brethren. 

§ 29. Taking his place in the immense interval which 
separates the wretched from the source of bliss, and sinners 
from eternal holiness, Jesus brought God nearer to our hearts, 
and put him within reach of the humblest amongst us. He 
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preached to the poor and the uncultivated, he blessed the 
little children. His love was not an occasional impulse, but 
a principle of constant unwearied devotedness ; no service 
was too hard or too humble for it, no sacrifice too great, no 
suffering too infamous ; for the sake of others he preferred 
poverty to riches, toil to ease, reproach to honour, and death 
to life. In him the poor found a Protector, the afflicted a 
Comforter, the degraded a Restorer. The greater the degra- 
dation of the outcasts of society, the more tender his com- 
passion. He suffered with those that mourned more intensely 
than themselves, because he only could measure the distance 
between the glory of their calling, and the wretched reality. 
He bled with all the wounds of mankind, gathered up and 
quenched in his own bosom every scattered affliction and 
humiliation, wiped away every tear, opened his heart to 
every feeble cry that would have been lost for other ears 
amid the tumult, the immense incessant roar of this surging 
ocean of human life. His bodily presence was a foretaste of 
what his presence and agency in heaven was yet to be, of 
the pardon of which he was to be the instrument, the grace 
of which he was to remain the permanent source. His 
lordship over the world of spirits was a pledge that he 
would overthrow the kingdom of darkness. His miracles 
in general exhibited at once a fitting attendance upon his 
person by the powers of a higher world, and types sugges- 
tive of the great miracle he came to accomplish. He re- 
lieved the distressed because he was sent to hush nobler, 
deeper sorrows; he fed the hungry, healed the sick, raised 
the dead; he changed the banquet spoiled by human 
poverty into a real feast, because he was to do all this ina 
higher sense, and with everlasting efficacy. 

From the moment that he was manifested, faith in him 
became the immediate practical form of faith in God. He 
appeared amid the ruins we had made, re-opening the long 
forgotten ways of communion with heaven, and the channels 
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of Divine life that had been choaked up, or rather he was 
himself the way. | 

All philosophy, as exhibited in its noblest representatives, 
is but one long effort to raise ourselves to the possession of 
that supreme good, of which we bear within us the desire 
and presentiment. 

We crave it, as if we had seen it somewhere, and yet we 
do not personally remember where or when. ‘The restora- 
tion of the ideal of human life and happiness has been the 
secret wish and aim of every great soul and every lofty 
intelligence. And this ideal it is that Jesus made to shine 
before our eyes, as a state of bliss from which mankind had 
fallen and must now recover. He proclaimed the character 
of God; he asserted the principle of absolute moral ex- 
cellence, the duty of entire and willing obedience to the 
living Source of all goodness and blessedness,—obedience 
in which the creature is to find its joy and its rest. His 
teaching was not so much a doctrine as a life, truth and love 
walking the earth, his utterances going forth as a feeling 
and a power breathing into all hearts. “The life of Christ 
is the life of One who knew no sin, on whom the shadow of 
evil never passed,—yet One to whom all men would soonest 
have gone to confess and receive forgiveness of sin. It is 
the life of One who was in constant communion with God 
as well as man, who was the inhabitant of another world 
while outwardly in this. It is the life of One in whom we 
see balanced and united the separate gifts and graces of 
which we catch glimpses only in the lives of his followers.” 
We are so conscious that it is not for us to judge him, even 
in reverence, that we forbear to praise him. “All the con- 
ditions of our life are raised by the meaning he has shown 
to be in them, and the grace he has put upon them. The 
world itself is changed, and is no more the same that it 
was; it has never been the same since Jesus left it. The 
air is charged with heavenly odours, and a kind of celestial 
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consciousness, a sense of other worlds is wafted on us in its 
breath.” 

§ 30. But it was not enough to have a Holy One in the 
midst of us, and belonging to us, with a universal mission, 
so loving and serving God, as to begin a new period in our 
history, and to constitute a new element in our collective 
being. If the work of Christ had been confined to a life 
in sinless human nature, he would never have been a Saviour. 
It was necessary that there should be an act that could be 
matched against all the accumulated disobediences of men. 
The first want of the sinner is reconciliation with God, and 
therefore that reparation without which reconciliation would 
be impossible. He who has taken upon him to stand forth 
in our place, clothed with our responsibilities, must make 
an atonement for what we have done, and for what we are, 
or his personal holiness will only repel and condemn by 
its contrast those who are enemies in their mind by wicked 
works, will only make the voice of conscience more terrible, 
without making it more attractive. He must not come by 
water only, “but by water and blood.” We dare not lay 
claim to what he is and does until the great previous 
question is settled. We are in our sins so long as they 
are not expiated, and we cannot really love God, or serve 
him, or avail ourselves of the presence and agency of our 
sinless brother. 

The Gospel is therefore the triumph of mercy, but not the 
setting aside of justice; it is no declaration of a mitigated 
law, and of terms of acceptance lowered to our infirmity ; 
it is no amnesty without an atonement. On the contrary, 
in the very act of forgiveness it sets in relief the perfection 
that forgiveness might otherwise seem to contradict. It 
was due to the Divine Holiness “that in the very medium 
of pardon there should be some signal and awful fact, of a 
judicial and penal kind, to record and render memorable the 
righteous God’s estimate of the sin he pardons.” The 
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obstacle to the sinner’s reconciliation with his offended God 
did not consist exclusively in the sinner’s present alienation 
of heart, it lay also in God’s holy abhorrence of the past. 
Sin is not only depravity, but guilt; not only moral 
deformity, but legal desert of punishment. 

The most noble, and when we come to feel it distinctly, 
the most imperious and profound of man’s wants is the 
satisfaction of moral law. The man to whose conscience it 
has been brought home, that he has been basely and guiltily 
ungrateful to those whom he loves and honours here below, 
feels within him a stern necessity of reparation; and the 
more lofty his character the greater his torment, until he 
has done everything in his power to manifest his sorrow and 
self-reproach. But in no other sphere has this want of 
reparation exhibited itself with the depth and intensity it 
presents in the sphere of our relation to the Divine. No 
penances, no tortures have proved too dreadful to be eagerly 
embraced, even by cold and unimaginative minds, if they could 
only hope by such means to fill up the great gulf that 
violated law opened at their feet. During thousands of 
years, and under the most various religious systems, the 
heart of mankind has been beating under the weight of its 
self-reprobation, understood and avowed by the noblest and 
the purest, implied in the instincts of the multitude. The 
torment of the conscience is all the greater that it is felt to . 
be vain, and that the satisfaction we can offer exhausts our 
strength without exhausting the evil. We dare not accept 
any rehabilitation, unless it contains a reparation of the 
disorder of which we feel ourselves at once the accomplices 
and the victims. Were an awakened soul to be presented 
with a pardon pronounced by sovereign grace at the expense 
of righteousness, she could not believe in it, could not trust 
to it, could not ratify it, but would remain forcibly implacable 
towards herself, continuing to avenge upon the inner man 
the law that had abdicated its own claims. 
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§ 31. It was as members one of another, inheriting the 
dispositions of our forefathers, and influenced by the moral 
state of those around us, that we found ourselves aliens from 
the life of God, and obnoxious to his wrath. Sin had so 
penetrated the common being of mankind as to make them 
one in their spirit of selfish rebellion, as they were one in 
its commencement, and it could be truly and sadly said, 
“the whole world lieth in wickedness.” But it was also 
through the organic unity of the race, and through the 
principle of joint responsibility, that our salvation was 
to come. 

Ordinary sympathies can in a measure make the suffer- 
ings of others our own; those of noble characters do more: 
—every true, loving heart does really, though obscurely, 
impute to itself somewhat of the faults of those it loves, and 
thinks it would willingly atone for them. Indeed, he has 
no right to pray to have a punishment spared his brother, 
who would not be ready to take it upon himself. This is the 
secret of what has been called the second-sight of tragedy ; 
its consciousness that where there is sorrow in any circle it 
sits heaviest upon the truest heart, that when there is a 
curse upon a family it often falls upon a relatively innocent 
member. A sympathy, carried to the holiest extreme of 
self-sacrifice, exhibited itself in all those men of God who 
of old identified themselves with their guilty people in the 
hour of its judgment. “This people have sinned a great 
sin,” said the man by whom God accomplished the deliverance 
of Israel, “yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin ;—and if 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” When Jeremiah looked upon the desolation of 
his city, “there sat upon his soul a weight of sorrow and 
evil, as if he were representing his whole people, as if there 
were no wrong which they had committed, no evil habit 
which they had contracted, which did not cling to him, for 
which he was not responsible.” ‘We have transgressed and 
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have rebelled,” he cried in his anguish, “ Thou hast not 
pardoned.” There was a man walking about in the deserted 
city, who really, like a true priest of God, bore the iniquities 
of the children of Israel upon his heart. The same feeling 
is expressed more fully—it could not be expressed with 
more depth and tenderness—by the prophet Daniel, in that 
intercessory prayer which he thus characterizes himself: “I 
was speaking, and praying, and confessing my sin, and the 
sin of my people Israel.” It began with these words,—‘ We 
have sinned, and have committed iniquity ;” and it continued 
in the same strain throughout: “To the Lord our God 
belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled 
against him.” And in the New Testament, St. Paul writes 
to the Romans: “I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh.” :; ; 

It was the privilege of these holy men to feel deeply the 
unity of the favoured race to which they belonged: they 
identified themselves with even the least worthy of its 
members, and, at least in rare moments of sublime self- 
devotion, did really love their people as themselves. Of 
course they could not offer, even for their own souls, still 
less for others, an adequate, acceptable atonement: they 
were sinners, rightly recognizing in their own hearts the 
germ of the evil that they deplored in others. But they 
exhibited beforehand, in an imperfect degree, and upon a 
reduced scale, the feelings which the sense at once of the 
unity of the whole human race, and of its sinfulness, should 
produce in a perfectly holy and devoted human spirit. And 
the effect which the sight of such self-devotion works upon 
the mind proves its predisposition to experience judgment 
and redemption in a great, holy act of self-sacrifice, accom- 
plished by a man and a brother. 

But there was to come a moment “when all the subor- 
dinate actors in God’s drama should give way to the one 
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central hero of it, when all its preparatory conflicts and 
crises should be gathered up into one, which he should 
carry on alone, having of the people none with him.” Jesus 
alone possessed the absolute and adequate consciousness of 
the unity of the human family, and therefore his strong 
sympathies could completely make our sins as well as 
sorrows his own. ‘The reality of his organic connection 
with us gave him the right thus to appropriate our sin, 
while the sinlessness of his being made him alive to its 
horrors. He who steps forth before God as a priest to make 
atonement for man and for his sins, must see them as they 
are before the eyes of the holy God, must measure our de- 
pravity in its whole depth, in its full extent, and in all its 
ramifications. No one can truly know what darkness is, but 
he who stands in the light; and he alone was capable of 
sounding the depths of our guilt and wretchedness, who 
could take meet cognizance of the glorious destiny to which 
the Creator had called mankind, the blessed end it should 
have attained. A soul under the empire of sin can never do 
entire justice to the holiness from which it has severed 
itself. However tormented by remorse, a measure of rebellion 
and of renewed guilt must mingle with its self-loathing ; 
being without heart for God, it is only susceptible of a 
sterile and godless sorrow. Not so the Lamb of _ God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world. His righteous 
sympathy with God was commensurate with his compas- 
sionate sympathy toward man. It was with a godly sorrow 
that he who knew no sin clothed himself with ours. 

§ 32. The incarnation itself was a sacrifice of which the 
strong crying and tears of Gethsemane, and the agony of 
Golgotha, were the highest term. “During the whole time 
of his life upon earth, but particularly at the close of it, he 
bore upon his body and upon his soul the weight of the 
wrath of God against the sins of the human race.” His 
passion and his death began with his life in a world 
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where sin and its consequences reign. Born in a stable, 
supported by alms, partaking of his last meal in another 
man’s room, buried in another man's grave,—these outward 
humiliations were merely the badges of his character as a 
stranger on the earth, who died daily to his own will in the 
company of simmers. All through his life he must have 
felt with grief and shame the alienation of his brethren from 
God, but it was a necessary consequence of the reality of 
his human nature that the consciousness of our sin should 
grow upon him gradually. He could not effectually atone 
for it until he had become experimentally acquainted with 
its depths. It was after thirty years of such experience 
that it was said of him, he “needed not that any should 
testify of man: for he knew what was in man.” And yet, 
even later, we are told that it was with a sense of painful 
surprise he beheld certain manifestations of unbelief; and in 
the shortest record of his life we can trace successive mo- 
ments of sorrow over the sadness of man’s condition, and 
the hardness of his heart, sighs that are ever deeper, until 
at the foot of the mount of transgression he breaks out—“ O 
faithless generation, how long shall I be with you?) How 
long shall I suffer you?” 

Parallel with this melancholy study of the human heart 
and life must have been his meditations over the prophetic 
Word that contains the presentiment of his Being, and the 
picture of his work, The Scriptures were for him “like a 
letter of instructions, the seal of which he oroke open when 
already out at sea, and which he read amidst the storms 
and tempests of life.” 

Of course it was at the closing crisis—that moment which 
was also the great crisis of human history—that the conduct 
of both friends and foes led him to make his last and 
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bitterest discoveries of the abyss of enmity and baseness 
that separates man from God. Yet even this final agony 
was prepared by successive paroxysms ever increasing in 
intensity, on the last journey to Jerusalem, and in the midst 
of his triumphal entry, and in the garden of Gethsemane. 

§ 33. As has just been intimated, it is one of the condi- 
tions of human existence that the mind only realizes that 
which it has practically known; an idea must become fact, 
and matter of experience, if it is to be livingly lodged in 
our consciousness. Thus, it is only when man has actually 
undergone the fatal consequences of sin, even to the very 
worst, that he can do justice at once to its hateful and its 
tragical character. Death is for all men a last experience, 
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as the soul passes through the portals of eternity into the 
immediate presence of the Holy One. Now the Son of 
Man had no illusions to unlearn, but he too had a last ex- 
perience to pass through. There came an hour in which he 
had nothing more to learn of the evil, the selfishness, the 
godlessness of the race with which he had identified him- 
self, but in which he had still to undergo the specific 
punishment inflicted on the sinful creature. After suffering 
for sin throughout his whole human career, enduring the 
minor ills by which God manifests his displeasure against 
it, he endured at last the sense of that displeasure as it 1s 
conveyed in death,—a revelation which could be made in 
no other shape to his consciousness such as it had become 
since he was made man. “So that by what death was to 
him, Christ could completely realize what sin was to God.” 
Bowing down voluntarily under our curse—abhorring sin, yet 
clad in its weeds—appropriating the guilt of the world at 
the moment that guilt was greatest—he received into his 
own soul the full sense of the condemnation that was 
merited by us; and in so doing and suffering accomplished 
his atoning work, overcame death by submitting to it, over- 
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came sin by judging it upon himself, and offered unto God 
a proper sacrifice, holy and acceptable. 
In that hour of sorrow unto death the moral life of the 


race concentrated in him, as we have seen, pronounced its 


amen to the judgment of God upon the sin of man, and in 
that response absorbed it. He bore our death, says St. 
Augustin, and in the abundance of his life he slew it. 
“The death of Christ takes that place in the history of 
fallen humanity which would be taken in the life of one of 
us by an instant of perfect holiness and miraculous lucidity, 
enabling him to pass upon his sin precisely the very judg- 
ment that should be consummated at the last day.” Bearing 
sin in this sense, and bearing it away, are identical. Christ 
did not merely put away the penalty; he put away SIN by 
the sacrifice of himself. 

As he alone among the sons of men had known what it 
was truly to live, so he alone properly tasted of death, 
realized it in its dread meaning. The one sound limb of the 
whole organism felt the pang of the whole, to which the 
rest were insensible; on him, and in him, was the sin of 
the world judged. And, “if the true contrition of one 
single sinner bleeding under the sting of the law only for 
his own iniquities, all which notwithstanding he knoweth 
not, cannot be performed without great bitterness of sorrow 
and remorse,” what bounds can we set unto that grief, what 
measures to that anguish? Were another to die for his 
fellows he would only hasten a death which was already 
inevitable, but Christ took upon him a death to which he 
was not exposed. He loved us more than we love our sins, 
for he must have shrunk from the hiding of his Father's 
countenance more than the vilest among us would shrink 
from renouncing his selfishness. 

Thus the Son honoured the law in his agony as he had 
honoured it by his obedience. Justice was satisfied, the 
order of the universe recognized and vindicated, the con- 
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troversy between earth and heaven settled in the person of 
One who belonged to both; forgiveness, and the communi- 
cation of a new life, were secured for man. At the cross 
God had in his presence a holy humanity acquiescing in 
the punishment of human guilt. All mankind were repre- 
sented and borne about in that august Person,—in him 
fainted under the weight of the cross, in him climbed the 
mount of Calvary. He passed through the states of mind 
through which we should have passed. His passion was 
the passion of all his kindred. Humanity had now accom- 
plished, once and for ever, through her only perfect member, 
such atonement for her rebellion as could serve the purposes 
of God’s mercy consistently with his holiness; “that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in 
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Jesus.” 

§ 34. Conceptions of the atonement which fall short of — tmadequate con- 
recognizing it to be an expiatory sacrifice, may contain Seo 
partial truth, but they exclude its all-essential element. It 
has been said, for instance, that our Lord died in order that 
he might share in all our sufferings, even to the last. But 
if that were all, his object would have been best attained 
by a natural death, which is the lot of the greater number. 

The crucifixion is sometimes represented to be a provi- 
dential arrangement to give the teaching of Jesus the con- 
secration of suffering and martyrdom; he was given over 
to death in order that his doctrine might live. But the 
violent death of the Founder of a religion is no proof of its 
truth; the immediate pretext of Jesus’ enemies for putting 
him to death was his claim to be the Son of God, and that 
claim would have been better substantiated by paralyzing 
them, than by letting himself be crucified before the mul- 
titude, to rise again, and be seen by his followers onlys 7 if 
Jesus did not die to be our ransom, he left behind him no 
peculiar doctrine whatever, either to be sealed by his blood, 
or to become the object of our faith, The immediate 
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meaning he gave to his death remains a part of the fact 
itself, and we are assured by the whole spectacle of his 
passion, that we have not misinterpreted his words. The dif- 
ference between his death and that of the rest of the noble 
army of martyrs is, that it furnished them both with the 
truth for which they were to die, and with the faith that 
sustained them. He encountered a death of agony, internal 
horror and heart-shrinking, that they might face death calm 
and triumphant. 

A somewhat higher view is that which understands the 
death of Jesus to be the end necessary to crown a whole life 
of filial submission and self-sacrifice; “the perfect surrender 
of a perfect will and life to the perfect will of an all-just 
and all-merciful God.” It was obedience unto death, obedi- 
ence perfected in suffering, and glorified by it; “the fulfil- 
ment and consummation of his life, the greatest moral act 
ever done in this world, the highest manifestation of perfect 
love, the centre in which the rays of love converge and 
meet, the extremest abnegation and annihilation of self— 
a death in which all the separate gifts of heroes and martyrs, 
are united in a Divine excellence.” 

All this is part of the truth ; if it were the whole, Calvary 
would prove a sort of stage for a grand religious and sen- 
timental exhibition, the death of our Lord would be a sublime 
display intended to work upon the imagination a vivid and 
salutary impression, a touching spectacle offered to our 
admiration, and if necessary to our imitation,—but it would 
not be the object of our faith, we should not be saved by it. 
Now, on the contrary, there hung a real victim—there was 
wrought out a real salvation—upon that Cross, which “stands, 
amidst the lapse of ages and the waste of worlds, a single, 
solitary monument.” There breathes in that holy passion 
an awful earnestness. 

The New Testament attributes to the Redeemer’s death a 
significancy altogether distinct from that of his life; it is 
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the specific act of redemption: “ye were not redeemed with 1 Pet.i 15, 19. 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation received by tradition from your fathers; but with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” And again, “in whom ye have redemp- Ephes.i.7. 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of his grace.” The beloved disciple saw the 
representatives of saved sinners, standing before the Lamb 
“ag it had been slain,” and heard their song of adoration,— 
“Thou hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood.” Paul Apoe. v. 6,9. 
summed up ina short formula the Gospel which he preached, 
and by which his believing hearers were saved, even this,— 
“That Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 1Cor *v 1+ 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day.” | 

Were Jesus merely a righteous sufferer, why did he not 
display the undaunted bearing of which so many others, 
women as well as men, have shown themselves capable in 
like circumstances? And why did he expose himself to 
danger that he might have avoided? On that memorable 
night of the Last Supper there was just one spot in the 
world where there was any likelihood of his being seized, 
and to that spot he went, knowing what was before him. 
The supposition this was a superfluous sacrifice makes his 
death to be just that sort of gratuitous selftorment, the 
spirit of which was to be at the root of all the false asceti- 
cism of the middle ages, which was discountenanced in his 
own teaching. The self-devotion which would exist only yy. 03 
for the sake of exhibiting itself, which would court martyr- 
dom merely in order to leave a good example, would not be 
genuine, nay, it would be immoral. To bea sood example, 
either of firmness in testimony, or of surrender of self-will, 
his death must first have been necessary; to be a proof of 
real love, it must have been such as to procure for US SOME . Secretan. 
substantial good. Were it anything less than the procuring 
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cause of our salvation it would become a mere ornament of 
the Divine structure, an interesting episode in a dispensation 
of mercy, which would have been substantially the same 
without it. 

§ 35. It has been asserted that Christ died for us in the 
same sense that he lived for us,—“that “Scripture affords 
no hint of his taking our place in his death, in any other 
way than he did also in his life.” The statement is true 
or false, according to the construction put upon it. He was 
one with us in life and in death; and in both he accom- 
plished the holy will of God, in the conditions which its 
violation had brought upon mankind. But then death is for 
us something more than the last act of life, and specifically 
different from every other trial: emphatically “the wages of 
sin,” it bears an awful, penal character. Without the fall, 
our earthly existence would doubtless have ended in a 
blessed transformation ; we should have been “clothed upon” 
instead of being unclothed, as we are now. Our Lord’s 
whole career may be said to have constituted from first to 
last, one redeeming, atoning life ; but for him, as for us, the 
last act was specifically different from all the rest. As our 
deaths are the final visible expressions of God’s displeasure 
with sin, and bring us into that immediate contact with his 
judgment, of which the trials of life were only a prelude, so 
the Prince of Life had to pass through death with the full 
consciousness of its loathsomeness and its horrible meaning ; 
and this was in a peculiar sense the great atoning act,—his 
final, immediate meeting with our condemnation, and ex- 
hausting of it upon his own soul. No one moment in any 
of our lives can be compared to that of death, neither can 
any moment in the hfe of Jesus, or in the life of the race, 
be compared to that of his death,—peerless sacrifice, that 
could never have been anticipated, and can as little be 
repeated. 

It has been said that his sufferings were not in their 
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nature essentially different from ours. This again, according 
to the way it is taken, is either a truth which may be mis- 
interpreted, or an error which looks like truth. It was 
indeed our suffering that he took upon him from the 
manger to the cross; but then, even among ourselves, minds 
of rare power and refinement are susceptible of higher joys 
and deeper sorrows than the crowd: as Pascal says, “in a 
great soul every thing is great.” Jesus brought into the 
suffering he had taken upon him, a moral truth and 
delicacy, a holy union with God, heavenly sympathies, and 
apparently heavenly remembrances, which immeasurably 
increased its intensity at every stage, and alee it into 
unutterable agony at the close. 

Tn the experience of our suffering, the Saviour transformed 
it, and made it henceforth harmless for all who come unto 
God by him. Death buried its sting in his wounded side, 
and left it there,—becoiming “a tame and harmless thing, a 
thing we dare not fear, a porter to the gate of life.” The 
believer indeed enters into the fellowship of his Master's 
sufferings ; he too bears a cross, carries about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, mourns over sin, learns to look 
upon others with the sympathies of Christ, and accepts his 
own share of human sorrows in the Spirit of Christ, ex- 
periencing from him “the same kind of support as from 
the sympathy and communion of an earthly friend.” But 
there was in the cup drained at Gethsemane and Golgotha, 
an essential element, that entered into it just in order that 
it might not enter into ours. He went through expiatory 
suffering, that we might know it only as a discipline. He 
measured by night the road that we pursue by day. He 
knew the hiding of the Father’s countenance; he cried— 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani,” that we might be allowed to 
cry, Abba, Father! He received the cup of trembling, and 
exhausting all its agony, has passed it on, the memorial of 
unutterable and abiding love. 
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“Everywhere St. Paul speaks of the Christian as one with 
Christ. He is united with him, not in his death only, but 
in all the stages of his existence ; living with him, suffering 
with him, crucified with him, buried with him, rising 
again with him, renewed in his image.” But these blessed 
words are not mere metaphors: the disciple’s mystic union 
with his Lord begins with the believing recognition of the 
power of the act in which he reconciled the race to God. 
He “suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God;” then, when we claim him and his work 
as ours, we are one with him in reality, by those communi- 
cations of his grace which enable us to carry on that 
conflict with evil, the triumphant end of which is anticipated 
and secured in his life and death. 

The Church was slow to appropriate the doctrine of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, and to complete the scientific 
exhibition of the relation of the Lord’s death to his work 
and to our salvation. The term satisfaction was confessedly 
first used in its present theological sense by Anselm. Never- 
theless, the most important features of the scheme, minutely 
delineated by the great Archbishop of Canterbury, were 
anticipated in a special treatise by Athanasius, and they 
were contained in germ in the instinctive faith of all 
Christians. Hence the veneration of the cross, degenerating 
as it did into superstitious abuses. The Saviour knew that 
it was with the cross that he should subdue the world :— 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. This he said, signifying what death he should 
die.” 

§ 36. Among inadequate views of the atonement, one of 
the least unsatisfactory, because it contains most truth, is 
that which originated with Schleiermacher, and has since 
been repeated, with various modifications, both in Europe 
and America. According to this theory, humanity accom- 
plished a mystical death to sin in the Person of Christ. The 
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atonement was the painfully-accomplished triumph of the 
Divine principle, newly introduced into human nature, over 
the law of sin that had hitherto prevailed. Hence the 
necessity of suffering: the principle of health came to its 
last struggle with the principle of disease, and gained the 
victory; so that the power of sin and death being once 
broken by Christ, can henceforth be broken, with his help, 
by all that call upon him. Humanity in him accomplished 
the sacrifice of its false and accidental nature; it died that 
the power of sin, incorporated in that nature, might be 
destroyed, and that it might be quickened to a new life. 

The transformation of our nature has death for its con- 
dition (continue the divines of this school): sin has so laid 
hold on man that he cannot kill it without dying along with 
it. Man cannot be put in possession of life without killing 
the nature that the fall has given over to selfishness. If we 
are to be cured, nature must be persuaded to die: but such 
a sacrifice as this can only be accomplished by God indis- 
solubly united to human nature in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. He died first, that he might become the Author 
and Leader of our emancipation ; and this mystical death, of 
which we become partakers by fellowship with him, has 
annihilated the consequences of our rebellion. At the cross 
God and man met in a double sacrifice—man renouncing 
his self-will, and Divine justice extinguishing its thunders. 
“Love found itself in the presence of love, and then it no 
longer appeared as justice, but as immense, profound, un- 
speakable delection.” 

What is wanting here is the sense of the necessity of 
satisfaction. This conception does not meet the wants of a 
conscience groaning under the burden of sin. The awakened 
soul does not only seek to change,—she feels that she ought 
to be punished, that the thunders of Divine justice ought 
not to be extinguished; in her eyes Redemption is not merely 
the re-discovery and re-assertion of her high origin and 
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ultimate destiny, it is the recovery and saving of the lost. 
In Christ the world not only entered into life through death, 
but it made that death an atonement,—it appropriated the 
righteous judgment of God upon its own sin. That was 
indeed an act of supreme obedience, of holy and voluntary 
self-sacrifice; but the bitterness of the sacrifice consisted 
precisely in the consciousness of our sin, and of its guilt. 
It was not God meeting us in Christ; and refusing to punish, 
— giving up his right in order to forgive,” * it was an act of 
stern and yet more loving devotedness :—“ He bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.” Had that been merely “the 
ineffable embrace of God pardoning humanity, and of hu- 
manity giving itself to God in the holy Person of Jesus 
victorious over evil,” Jesus would never have been tempted 
to say, “Father, save me from this hour;” it would have 
been an hour of unspeakable joy, instead of being that of 
the “power of darkness.” 

The same observations apply to the shape given to the 
mystical theory in the writings of Bunsen,—viz., that the 
Lord died to inaugurate the conflict with the temptation to 
live for ourselves, by a first complete victory over it. This 
is to make him the great Initiator, rather than the Saviour: 
moreover, if in him we were merely to give ourselves to 
God, without feeling the weight of God’s protest against sin, 
that was already accomplished in his living person, On 
this hypothesis he needed not to die a violent death, nor to 
die at all; nay, more—he ought not to die. So true is this, 
that the above-mentioned attempts to account for the cru- 
cifixion without admitting it to have been a vicarious 
sacrifice intrench upon the sinlessness of our Lord’s humanity. 
Assuredly it was our real and actual nature that he took in 
the virgin’s womb, but there was nothing in him that 

& We quote from a work published many years ago. It may be that 
this eminent writer’s views have since been modified. In any case, the 


conférences of 1849 contain an able, though summary, exposition of the 
theory here criticised. 
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needed to be persuaded to die. It is true temptation was a 
cause of suffering to him; but the account of his special 
temptation shows that it could be so through the effect of 
circumstances, without any natural disposition to evil. There 
could be such a thing as an innocent antagonism of flesh 
and spirit; his will could even find itself strongly solicited 
in a sense contrary to that of the Father, yet without sin, as 
when he called out, “ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done.” In a word, he had no selfishness to overcome. 
We are ready, with Augustin, to speak of the Lord’s 
“mortal body,” both because every thing capable of nutri- 
tion and growth—every organization that is to say—is also 
capable of waste and decay, and for the higher reason, that 
he was “like unto his brethren,” and therefore “compassed 
with infirmity.” But Bishop Pearson probably goes too far 
when he asserts that the Son “had in his nature, not only 
a possibility and aptitude, but also a necessity of dying.” 
Our Lord insists upon the voluntary character of his death : 
—“No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” The letter of his words may relate exclusively to 
the violent death before him, but the moral reasons against 
its necessity seem to hold equally against that of any form 
of death. Had he left us to our fate, his sinless humanity 
would apparently have passed into immediate incorruption 
and glory; his mortality, without seeing death, would have 
been swallowed up of life. ® . 
It may be said summarily of the theory which stops 
short with a mystical death that, by absorbing the idea of 
punishment in that of holiness and healing, it leaves out 
that element of the Redeemer’s work which was first in 


h Compare Anselm :— Video hominem illum plane, quem querimus, talem 
esse oportere, que nec ex. necessitate moriatur, quoniam erit omnipotens, nec 
ex debito, quia nunquam peccator erit, et mori possit ex libera voluntate, 
quia necessasrium erit, etc. 
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order, which was a necessary preliminary to the part of his 
work it recognizes, and which gives character to the whole. 
It makes humanity to have ceased doing evil and learned to 
do well in his person, without that satisfaction for past 
evil, and for indwelling evil, which is the very first want of 
the soul when it comes to know itself and its God. There 
is indeed a mystical death to be accomplished in us, and 
it was promised and virtually begun when our holy Brother 
in our name renounced our rebellion; but his mystic death 
was not substituted for our condemnation,—it was contained 
wn his free acceptance and appropriation of our condemna- 
tion. That vicarious suffering morally preceded and contained 
that vicarious renunciation of sin, just as in our case a 


- godly sorrow must precede all practical holiness. Recon- 


ciliation goes before filial obedience,—and this is what 
makes the Lord’s death even more than his hfe for our 
faith: it was in his death that he made reconciliation for 
iniquity, and brought in everlasting righteousness. 

§ 37. How did the Holy Sufferer himself look upon his 
death? That is the essential question, even in the eyes of 
those who think they can reject the doctrine of the atone- 
ment without rejecting Christianity. Let everything then 
depend upon this issue. It is true, the disciples were 
intended to interpret their Master’s work, and to complete 
his teaching. Christ could not be fully set forth until 
Redemption was a fact, and the crucified Redeemer could 
be held up as such before all hearers. The veil thrown over 
his Person during his life necessarily, in a measure at least, 
enveloped his work likewise. Yet it may be fairly assumed 
that he would not leave us without some intimation of the 
purpose for which he appeared amongst us: we may expect 
to find upon his own lips at least the germ of the doctrine 
developed by his disciples. Readers disposed to distrust 
the Gospels should, moreover, remember that their confessed 
difference in tone and terminology from epistles written at 
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the same time, or even earlier, prove that the disciples’ re- 
membrances of the Saviour were not distorted by the form 
subsequently given to Christian doctrine. 

At the very beginning of Jesus’ ministry we find him 
telling Nicodemus that “as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up ; 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” This was no passing allusion that 
might be taken loosely,—it was an intimation to an earnest 
seeker after truth, of the shape in which he was to become 
the object of saving faith. 

Again, at that critical moment when he repelled the mass 
of his followers in Galilee by the announcement that he 
was himself the great gift of God to them and to all men, 
he told them that he would yet give his flesh for the life 
of the world. Now if his presence on earth were the ex- 
pected food, it was given already, so that he must refer to 
his death as the act that would put the bread from heaven 
within their reach, and this is confirmed by his going on to 
speak of the necessity of drinking his blood. 

Immediately before the transfiguration, and from that 
time forward, we are told that he began to prepare his 
disciples for their separation. He did so by such deliberate 
and repeated representations of his future suffering as a 
dread necessity that they must be received as decisive. 
Upon his last journey they were astonished at his bearing, 
“and as they followed, they were afraid ;” and he told 
them again of the fate that awaited him, and that “the 


Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, Ne 


and to give his life a ransom for many.” Elsewhere the 
good Shepherd is to lay down his life for the sheep; and 
that is not a general expression of readiness to serve and 
protect them at every hazard ; he speaks of a definite pur- 
pose, and of its approaching execution: “I lay down my 
life for my sheep,” etc. 
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When an almost overpowering melancholy came over him 
in the very hour of his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, he 
comforted himself with the thought, that like the grain 
buried in the furrow, he should die to bring forth fruit ; 
and he repeats again that this was the purpose for which 
he had come into the world : “For this cause came I unto 
this hour.” 

At his last farewell meal he applied to himself the 
language of Isaiah’s memorable prediction of the servant of 
the Lord dying for his people :—‘‘I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be accomplished in me, and he was 
reckoned among the transgressors : for the things concerning 
me have an end.” The last clause pointedly excludes the 
idea that he applied this Scripture to himself by a sort of 
accommodation ; it amounts to an express, deliberate appro- 
priation of the whole sublime picture of the victim prophet. 
Some writers have dwelt on the ambiguity of the preposi- 
tion for, but when we read in Isaiah :—“ He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all..... For the trans-_ 
eression of my people was he stricken,’—-when we read 
such a passage on the one hand, and on the other learn that 
Jesus applied it to himself so positively, there seems no 
room for ambiguity. This was to proclaim himself the 
suffering Messiah of whom the prophets had spoken, it was 
to justify that latest prophet who had said of him,—“ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” The first Gospel, it is true, applies part of the 
passage with a somewhat enfeebled translation, “himself 
took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses,” to the simple 
healing of diseases; but what the Lord bore, he also bore 
away; and the sufferings and benefits of his life were the 
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prelude to the sufferings and benefits of his death. “The 
power to relieve the woes of humanity could not be separated 
from his participation in them.” 

In the last prayer with the eleven, Jesus used of himself 


F, D. Maurice. 


_ the term technically applied to the victim set apart to be 


offered in sacrifice: “for their sakes I sanctify myself.” The 
same idea is finally and elaborately set forth in the rite 
ordained in that solemn hour, to be a remembrance of his 
Person and work throughout all generations; it was to be a 
remembrance of his death. Why of his death rather than 
his life? Let the words of institution be the answer :— 
“This is my body which is broken for you;” and again, 
“This is my blood of the new covenant, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” He evidently alluded to 
the place where Moses, at the foot of Sinai, after offering 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, “took the blood, and 
sprinkled it on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the 
covenant, which the Lord hath made with you concerning 
all these words.” In the faith of that blood, Moses and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, 
ascended the mountain that they dared not touch before, 
passed through the encircling clouds, and ate of their peace- 
offering in the very light of the glory that was the hiding- 
place of the Divine presence. Thus did Jesus wish his 
disciples to look upon the blood of the New Covenant as 
their title to seek the presence and scale the mount of God. 
He wished to be handed down to the latest generation, 
through the celebration of this simple rite, in the character 
that he then assumed,—the Lamb preparing to put away the 
sin of the world. | 

§ 38. “How complete and how melancholy is the por- 
traiture presented to all following ages in the histories of 
Christ’s rejection: an example which is so perfect in its 
development of the profound depravity of our nature, as to 
induce one to think that the season, the place, and the other 
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circumstances of the great sacrifice, were selected out of the 
mass of historical situations and possibilities, which lay 
before the Divine Disposer, with an express view to the 
formation of so tremendous and unparalleled a warning of 
the heart’s deceitfulness and desperate wickedness.... 

“As if to mark the event as the uttermost point of 
human crime, Providence seems to have permitted it to 
gather to itself a tribute from almost every evil passion of 
our miserable nature. Designed to atone for all guilt, 
almost all guilt was called out to accomplish it. Injustice, 
cruelty, false shame, unworthy indolence, covetousness, 
ambition, hypocrisy, envy,—all were in different ways ex- 
hibited in this tremendous tragedy.” 

Had there been in the Lord one trace of human folly or 
sin, high priest and pharisee would have been more tole- 
rant, because the contrast that rebuked them would have 
been less violent. But the death of Jesus, after such a life 
as his, was the crowning act and achievement of sin, in 
which it reached its height, and stood revealed to itself. 

There was, perhaps, no absolute necessity that the expiatory 
struggle of the Saviour should coincide with martyrdom. 
Die indeed he must; it were not enough to conquer in 
spirit; he must go through the last experience; but, so far 
as his own soul’s conflict was concerned, that hour of the 
power of darkness might perhaps have been another Geth- 
semane, solitary, prolonged, terrible, and mortal; while in 
the garden he had already put his lps to the cup which 
he was to drink. 

However, the cross was necessary for us. The expiation 
consummated in Christ must have its echo in us, if we 
are to be saved by it. Now the holy shuddering of our 
Lord’s conscience over our sin would never have been under- 
stood by us, without the terrible spectacle that attended it. 
Moreover, it was in keeping with the mighty symbolism 
which pervades all nature and all history,—that the circum- 
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stances accompanying the Redeemer’s sacrifice should cor- 
respond with its internal character. His death was that of 
a criminal, that it should be the counterpart of what passed 
within him. “Death by public judgment...was congruous 
to his designs in dying; did aptly represent what he was 
doing, and signify why he did it.” Hence the manner of 
his death was the most painful and the most infamous,—that 
from which the Romans drew their expression, inherited by 
modern languages, for the most awful suffering possible: 
ubi dolores acerrimi exagitant, cruciatus vocatur. “Our sins 
hung there exposed as trophies of his victories, objects of 
our hatred and horror, by him condemned in the flesh: 
those manifold enmities—between God and us,—between 
man and himself—between one man and another,—did all 
there hang together, abolished in his flesh, and slain upon 
his cross.” 

The partial triumphs of evil are always transformed by 
Divine grace and wisdom into triumphs of good,—we mean 
in general history, for of course individual evil may be 
irreparable. And it was meet that the greatest wrong ever 
committed, the most damning revolt that crowned our guilty 
history, should be at the same time the most blessed man- 
ifestation of the love of God toward sinners, and that the 
proof man could not live with God should become the 
means of reconciling him with God. The murder of the 
only perfect being that ever lived amongst us, the Holy One 
and the Just, became the greatest act of justice that the 
universe could witness. This victim of man became a 
victim for man; the triumph of Satan was changed into 
defeat; and out of the darkness of the most terrible hour 
in human remembrances was heard the most momentous 
sentence ever uttered: ‘It is finished.” 

The cross bespoke at once the personal holiness of the 
victim and his vicarious responsibility: inflicted by man 
because he was the uncompromising Representative of God, 
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inflicted by God because he was the willing Representative 
of man. The mission of the Son was an extreme measure 
that brought matters to a crisis: “This is the heir; come, 
let us kill him.” On the part of those that crucified him 
it was the final expression, the last word of man’s guilt, 
and they therefore represented the old man. On his own 
part it was the last word of man’s self-condemnation, and 
he therefore represented the new man, originating in himself, 
but in order to be re-produced in others. On God’s part it 
was a last word of judgment upon our sins, and of mercy 
upon our souls. 

It was meet that this sublime sacrifice should be attended 
by the most solemn, tragic circumstances, visible from afar 
to all ages, speaking to all hearts, giving a sensible form and 
body to the reconciliation therein accomplished. Literal 
blood, streaming from the wounded side of Jesus Christ, 
became the blood of the New Covenant, the symbol of our 
redemption. 

§ 39. The notion of the merit of suffering, simply as such, 
is utterly foreign to Christianity. Scripture no where coun- 
tenances, indeed it directly repudiates that perversion of 
troubled consciences, whether Pagan or professedly Christian, 
which would suppose our voluntary or involuntary tortures 
to be in themselves pleasing to God. A father can take no 
pleasure in the pain of his children. The holier the being 
who suffers, and the nearer to him, the more abhorrent to 
the Divine Mind must be the spectacle of his suffering. 
Thus the agony of the Son of God himself, if contemplated 
merely as a certain amount of pain, could merit nothing for 
any body, nor render any one agreeable to God, but all the 
contrary. To suffer and to die are not in themselves moral 
acts, though they may become so. 

Lexicographers define merit as goodness, or excellence, 
entitling to honour or reward. Now our creation was of 
pure grace,—neither man nor any other beings were entitled 
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to existence before they received it; and the various shapes 
of happiness which would have exhibited themselves in a 
healthy creature existence, were of free grace, considered 
separately as well as when taken collectively. The sense 
of power and bliss attending every sinless development of 
our moral being was attached to it by God in his goodness, 
and unfallen inteHigences in heaven and earth would have 
adored him for the joys waiting upon every pulsation of 
true life, as gifts, as much as that life itself in its origin was 
a gift. That is to say, angels and sinless men would never 
have thought themselves entitled to honour or reward: the 
blessings of creation would have appeared as gratuitous to 
them as those of Redemption appear to us. The introduction 
of the idea of merit into the relation of the creature towards 
the Creator, supposes two things: the jirst, that the creature 
has separated his own interests from the interests and the 
glory of the blessed God, so that he seeks rights of his own 
that can be weighed against the claims of God; the second, 
that he has so far lost the sense of his obligations and of his 
unfaithfulness as to overlook the fearful counter-claim that 
is enough at once to swallow up his merits, and to consign 
himself to everlasting ruin and despair. 

As regards our Lord, since throughout his whole life he 
met the righteous claims of God, he could pronounce 
himself holy without lowering the standard of obligation ; 
but it would have been altogether unlike him to call his 
holiness meritorious, he loved to look upon it as due to the 
ever blessed God. The honour and reward that he might 
have claimed as a right, it was his delight to receive as 
grace and glory given. He had no bargain to make with 
his heavenly Father, providing for their separate interests. 
His attitude was that of one who could say,—“I do always 
those things that please him,’—of one who met the free love 
of his Father with the disinterested love and obedience of 
a child. 
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He did not even want to urge claims of his own, as such, 
for our sakes, for his desire touching us was to bring us 
into the same filial relation in which he stood himself. It 
is true we had separated our interests from those of God, we 
had opened that dread debtor and creditor account which 
left us hopeless insolvents ; and when he had settled it upon 
the cross he might have claimed our salvation as a right, 
yet he never represents it so, because he would not acquiesce 
in this separation of interests, but suppressed it through the 
mysterious unity of his own Divine and human Person; 
the one indivisible atoning act being the supreme expression 
at once of his zeal for God and of his love for us. 

Thus the idea of merit did not and could not enter into 
the relation between the Father and the Son, and those that 
the Son identified with himself. Patristic theology bor- 
rowed it from the circle of Jewish and Pagan conceptions, 
but it is not Scriptural, the word even does not so much as 
once occur in the Bible. 

The idea that suffering is meritorious in itself is therefore 
the multiphcation of one error by another, the false concep- 
tion of merit intensified by its false application to suffering. 
The practices of all ascetics, whether Pagan, Mussulman, 
Jewish, or degenerate Christian, proceed from the instinct 
that a mighty barrier interposes itself between them and 
the state of happiness and security which should be theirs, 
while it is at the same time their hope that this barrier is 
not altogether insurmountable. They act as if the endurance 
of a certain amount of pain could cancel their debt and 
exhaust the claims of God. Whereas, it is not the amount, 
it is the kind of pain that is to be considered. The mere 
sum of sulfering, however intense, yea infinite, if taken 
apart from the moral sympathies of the sufferer, could never 
constitute an expiation in the proper sense, nor approximate 
to it by a hair’s breadth. There is no element of recon- 
ciliation in the pains of hell; that lower sort of satisfaction 
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of law, which consists in the exercise of its penal sanctions, 
is rather the eternal absence of the highest satisfaction. So 
that if Jesus himself had merely laid his soul bare to 
infinite torment, he would not have thereby effected our 
salvation, nor even begun it. The tendency to dwell upon 
that which was outward instead of that which was inward 
in his sacrifice, comes of the ever-recurring phariseeism, 
that puts the letter for the spirit and the idol for God. 

§ 40. There is a sorrow that hath a blessing in it,—that 
of repentance; the guilty soul armed against itself, and 
willingly humbling itself—the broken and contrite spinit 
taking God’s side against itself, The blessing comes from 
the moral character of that sorrow, from its being an act of 
real reparation and return to God. It was this godly sorrow 
that was wanting in us in order that we might be restored 
to our Father and to his heaven, for we had none but selfish 
and guilty tears to offer. If suffering alone could have 
sufficed, we might at least have begun to torment ourselves 
in our own strength, but we could not even begin to hate 
sin and renounce self; we could not stir one step in the 
direction of our deliverance. Now the sort of expiation 
which was accomplished in the soul of Jesus Christ for us, 
must necessarily be that of which we were incapable. Hence 
we are not to seek the type of his sufferings in the useless 
tortures of the devotee, or in the barren pains of hell, but in 
the blessed and fruitful experiences of the humbled, broken 
spirit; though, as we shall see, there was a horror and a 
darkness in his experiences upon the cross, which cannot 
be repeated in those who follow by the way which he 
opened. 

The essence and adequacy of our Lord’s sacrifice for sin 
consisted in its being the act of holy love, appropriating our 
sin in order to punish it upon himself,—to hate, to renounce 
it, and to put it away for ever. A purely vindictive repa- 
ration would not re-establish in us the principle of obedience, 
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make it triumph through freedom, and restore the lost 
children to their Father, but this was an act of penitent 
sympathy with the righteous Judge, and it was first perfected 
in him, that it might be reproduced in us. 

The category of quantity has nothing to do with moral 
questions. Jesus himself did not count the tears of the 
penitent in the house of Simon; and God has no material 
measure for the agony of his Christ. It may be taken 
indeed for the equivalent of that which sinners should 
endure, but loosely and popularly, and stripping the term of 
its strict specific meaning, as applied to finite and sensible 
things. The Divine jurisprudence does not lower itself to 
the barbarous legislation of pecuniary mulcts for offences. 
God’s punishments are not the exacting of so much com- 
pensation for insults received; nor is reconciliation with 
him the mere suppression of punishment, it is the restora- 
tion of the lost filial relation. The Saviour bore the sin of 
the many in his own body, but he did more than suffer, 
he reconciled us to God, he became our peace, abolished in 
his flesh every thing that separated us from our God and 
from our fellows. The Divine holiness that rebukes and 
casts out sin is moral in its essence; the Divine pardon is a 
moral act; and “the human act of expiation, which is its 
condition, must be of the same kind.” 

The tendency to dwell exclusively upon the amount of 
the Lord’s suffering, and to understand Redemption as the 
mere taking away of the consequences of sin, belongs to 
that disposition of fallen man which busies itself with the 
punishment, rather than with sin itself—the radical evil, 
which is the great thing in God’s sight. The object of the 
mission of the Son, was to put away, and to save us from 
all sin, past, present, and future; deliverance from punish- 
ment being a secondary result included in this radical 
deliverance. He therefore presented to God on our behalf 
that highest, because moral and spiritual satisfaction, an 
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adequate sorrow and repentance for sin: “the feelings of 
the Divine mind as to sin, being present in humanity, and 
uttering themselves as a living voice from humanity.” 

§ 41. A distinction is often made between what is called 
the rectoral and the paternal character of God. It is an 
unnecessary refinement, because the holy severity implied 
in the idea of the moral Governor of the universe, is already 
included in the idea of a Divine Father. There is no room 
for a weak sentimental pietism where God is contemplated 
as the absolutely holy Author of our being ; for even in this 
world a high-minded parent cannot esteem a son plunged 
into extreme and guilty degradation, nor allow him to pursue 
vicious courses in his house or in his presence. It is from 
the face of an angry father that the impenitent prodigal 
must be for ever excluded. 

However, not to contend about words, the holiness of 
God, whether it be called rectoral or paternal, is against the 
sinner, and the wish to serve God faithfully for the future, 
as a matter of precaution, if unattended by adequate sorrow 
for the past, could never wash away the stains of the past. 
Atonement must be retrospective; God cannot forgive the 
impenitent. Unfortunately, since Grotius, it has become 
the habit of religious writers and preachers, to substitute 
for this solemn truth the fatal exaggeration that God could 
not, consistently with his holiness, forgive even the truly 
penitent. They reason upon the principle expressed in the 
homely proverb, that a hundred years of regret cannot pay 
one farthing of debt; but such reasoning supposes very low 
and inadequate views of our wretched state, of God's 
feelings about it, of the nature of true repentance, and of 
the moral character of the atonement. It borrows its 
analogies exclusively from a sphere lower than that of the 
realities with which it has to do; it treats the relation of 
man to God as if it were one of mere material interests ; it 
lowers the character of the Divine Holiness, as if it measured 
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all things by external material standards; it warns the 
sinner against reckoning upon repentance, whereas it should 
rather warn him that his own repentance is utterly hollow 
and worthless, and direct him to the sole acceptable repent- 
ance of His Saviour Brother. 

This may appear at first sight a merely speculative 
question ; it may be asked since we are contfessedly insolvent, 
why be so earnest about what constitutes solvency? But it 
is no light thing thus gratuitously to darken the Divine 
character, obscure God’s thoughts toward us, and freeze up 
ours toward him. Christianity pronounces upon our state 
and prospects a sentence which conscience is constrained to 
ratify, and that is no pardonable theological subtlety which 
puts in its place a statement such as no unsophisticated con- 
science will countersign. The same moral instincts that 
recognize the necessity of the lasting rebuke and penalty of 
the impenitent, point to an inward necessity for the pardon 
of the really penitent. We cannot contend that our wrathful 
emotions must have their counterpart in God, and then 
refuse to admit an element in the Divine character corres- 
ponding to the spirit of forgiveness in ours. Shall we say 
that man bears the image of God when he punishes, and 
that he bears it no longer when he welcomes the penitent to 
his bosom? Shall the anguish of a guilty conscience 
prophecy of coming judgment, while the existence of mercy, 
highest and blessed prerogative of fathers and princes, 
speaks of nothing that passes in the heart of God? We 
dare not retract the conclusion which the consideration of 
our moral state constrained us to form,—that man, so far as 
his own resources are concerned, has nothing to look for but 
penal suffering, inevitable, endless, hopeless; but, unless we 
would arm against the Gospel the best feelings remaining in 
human nature, let that hopeless state be set down to our 
own impenitence, and not to Divine implacability. Our 
repentance, such as it is, could not save us; yet, such as we 
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are, there arise feelings within us, at least in relation to 
those we love, which are enough to teach us that adequate 
repentance towards God could save us consistently with his 
holiness. The consciousness of wrong, the self-reproach, 
the earnest purpose not to repeat the offence, which are in- 
cluded in every act of sincere repentance, if directed towards 
God, and commensurate to our obligations, would be a homage 
to violated law more satisfactory than our punishment ; it 
would be a moral victory of the Divine Holiness, greater 
than any display of the almighty power at its disposal. 

That moral victory which God could not obtain in us has 
been won in Christ, in order that it may be carried out in 
us also. God has provided for his own holiness and for our 
salvation ; but it is noteworthy that the former purpose is 
included under the latter; if the rectoral element is com- 
pletely satisfied in the atonement, it is not the less sub- 
ordinate to the paternal. God claims our repentance as his 
right, and as the security for the order of the universe, but 
he clainis it also because it is his gracious will that we should 
be clothed with all excellency, and that we should be holy 
as himself. This wider purpose includes the other; the 
penal necessity of rebuke and punishment is subservient 
to the positive purpose of reproducing the Divine image; 
hence Redemption is represeated in Scripture as the triumph 
of grace, the remission of sins through the forbearance of 
God, wapecis, €deos, avoxy, terms incompatible with this un- 
happy, short-sighted fiction of implacability. 

Bishop Butler repeatedly urges the fact that, in this world, 
even areal reformation is In many cases of no avail towards 
preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, naturally 
annexed to a certain degree of folly and extravagance. 
There are cases in which the behaving well for the time to 
come may be-—‘“not useless,” he says, in his careful way, “God 
forbid ’’—but wholly insufficient to put us in the condition 
which we should have been in, had we preserved our 
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innocence. The fact is indeed suggestive of the lessons he 
wished to teach—the danger of our becoming irretrievably 
and for eternity that which we already are, and the necessity 
of a Saviour. But if the natural consequences and material 
results of sin may be irrevocable and irremediable in this 
world, it ought never to be forgotten that there are higher 
moral relations, with respect to which nothing is irreparable. 
The prodigal here below may never recover his fortune or 
his youthful vigour, but. when he says—“I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight,’ he must recover his place 
in his father’s heart. A “learned divine” quoted by Arch- 
bishop Magee, and who might have played the part of the 
elder brother in the parable of the prodigal son, ventures on 
this assertilon—“‘ We may as well affirm that our former 
obedience atones for our present sins, as that our present 
obedience makes amends for antecedent transgressions.” 
This would be true if God cared about our good works 
irrespectively of owrselves, but present and former obedience 
are not the same thing to a father’s heart. A better divine 
tells us that where minds are really changed, “former 
conduct ceases to be evidence of present character. The 
action which is past is unalterable, and all true judgment 
respecting it must be ever the same. But the character of 
the agent is not unalterable; and a person cannot be truly 
judged to be wrong, according to the wrong of past actions, 
if he is so changed, that what he once chose he would no 
longer choose.” 

It is just the essence of the Gospel that for Divine grace 
nothing is irreparable. “That which mercy annihilates is 
as though it had never been. God, in the ineffable power of 
his Spirit, makes us date from where he pleases. He separates 
us from that which was ourselves. He creates a new man, 
to which the old one is a stranger. For him there is no 
crime that cannot be blotted out, nor any restitution im- 
possible ; for him there is no time flown on without recall, 
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no destruction, nor any manner of death. The past can 
swallow nothing up.” 

§ 42. The great sacrifice was virtually contained in the 
incarnation ; since the Sdn became one of us for the very 
purpose of reconciling us to God. An innocent stranger 
could not righteously prevent the guilty from enduring the 
consequences of their rebellion, by taking them upon himself; 
but the entrance of the eternal Word into the human family 
gave him the right to be its representative, and to do that 
of which we had been found incapable—to condemn sin in 
the flesh. It was for this that he took unto himself our 
flesh, and made it his, that he might have “of his own, 
although from us, what to offer unto God for us.” 

Hence the stress which the doctors-of the Church in the 
first great age of doctrinal evolution laid upon the incarna- 
tion, and upon the concentration in the Redeemer of all the 
common vital interests of the race. Athanasius, in a 
treatise written earlier than the Arian controversy, teaches 
that the Word saw the corruption of men could not be done 
away with unless they were to die altogether (ce py éa tod 
wavt7ws avoOavetv), and that therefore being himself immortal, 
he took unto him a body capable of dying (70 éuvanevor 
dvroOavety écavt7 auBaver oHua), Which delivering over unto 
death, as a spotless sacrifice, he straightway annihilated the 
death of all his fellows, by the offering of this equivalent 
(aro ravtwy evOews THY Omotwy Nhavi~e Tov Oavatov a) mpoogopa 
tod kata\dydov), For the Word of God being over all, fitly 
presenting his temple and bodily organ a ransom for the 
life of all (avtuvyov vzep wav7wy), filled up by his death that 
which was due. The Saviour came not to accomplish his 
own death merely, but the death of all men, in that body 
which he received from man. The death of all was fulfilled 
in the Lord’s body (6 mavtwy Oavatos ev TH KUpLaKWW owmaTe 
érdypodt0), He offered a sacrifice for all, giving up his own 
temple to death, instead of all, that he might make them 
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blameless and free from the old transgression ; and that he 
might show himself stronger than death, exhibiting his own 
incorruptible body as the first-fruits of the resurrection of all. 

To the same purpose speaks Gregory of Nazianzum. ‘The 
Word carried me and mine in himself, that he might make 
what was evil disappear in himself, as fire does wax, as the 
sun does the vapour of the earth, and that I might share in 
what belongs to him, because of our mutual incorporation 
(dca ty odyxpaow), And again: he was made for our sakes 
everything that we are, except sin—body, soul, and spirit, 
that he might sanctify man through himself; as leaven 
penetrates the whole mass, and that, gathering together ito 
himself that which was condemned, he might free the whole 
from condemnation. Gregory of Nyssa believed mankind 
was treated as one living being (¢v ¢éor), so that the Divine 
power of the head could spread through the whole body, 
and thus have all died and risen again in him. A similar 
conception of the scheme of Redemption is repeatedly ex- 
pressed by Hilary, the great latin contemporary of these 
Fathers. He tells us that we are in Christ through his 
birth. The whole man was in Jesus Christ, erat in Jesus 
Christo homo totus. The Word dwelt among us, assuming 
into himself the nature of the whole human race. His 
manhood is the city set upon a hill; the human family is 
gathered into him, as into a city—through the nature of the 
body that he has assumed, ete.’ 

There exists, and always has existed, but one human 
nature, whether in its integrity or in its corruption ; so that 
the reality of our Lord's humanity implied no taint of sin, 
and no obligation to undergo its consequences. Every step 
in the process of Redemption was voluntary ; the Holy One, 
the Prince of life, might have disowned us for his fellows, 
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and refused to die, but he loved us to the end, and loved us 
at all costs. 

§ 43. It was his Deity which rendered possible the 
assumption of real humanity, for no creature could become 
another without ceasing to be itself, while God could descend 
into the creature that he had made after his own image. It 
was also his Deity which gave his mediatorial work its 
infinite reach and efficacy. “The human nature of Christ 
enabled him to incur our debt,” says Anselm, the infinity of 
his Divine nature enabled him to pay it. Deity indeed 
cannot be supposed to suffer, and there was no confusion of 
the properties of one nature with another; neither did his 
Deity relieve his moral or physical being from any extremity 
of pain or weakness: there came an angel to strengthen 
him in the garden; he fainted under the cross, and above 
all, he died upon it. But the moral attributes of Deity 
must correspond in kind to those of perfect humanity. If 
the sinfulness qf sin, and the misery to which it exposed 
sinners, were painful to Christ, because of his holiness and 
love, they must have been painful in proportion to his holi- 
ness and love. Hence the awful intensity, the immeasurable 
amount of his sufferings, and at the same time, their atoning 
efficacy ; the moral attributes of his Divine nature deepening 
every impression, throbbing in every pulse of his human 
experience ; just as the soul of a dying man, though in its 
own essence immortal, participates in his sinking conscious- 
ness. The activities of the two natures may be separated, 
but not their co-working in the unity of his person. It was 
a Divine love in the heart of a man and therefore a Divine 
explation in the passion of a man; so that Luther might 
exclaim as he did—“If I believe that the human nature 
alone has suffered for me, then is Christ a poor Saviour.” 
No, the shame of the Son of man was the glory of the Son 
of God. 

We think more of the agony of the soldier mortally 
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wounded upon the field of battle than of that of the war 
horse expiring by his side. We should do so if the physical 
suffering were known to be the same for both, because the 
man is a superior being; but it is probable that even bodily 
pain is greatest in man, because it is conveyed to a higher 


consciousness. In the same way, even if the sufferings of 


the Son of God were no greater than those of a perfect 
man, their significancy would be infinitely exalted by the 
dignity of his person. “His eternal Godhead, personally 
bound up with suffering human nature, gave to that temporal 
suffering infinite and eternal efficacy.” But it has just been 
shown that his agony must have been infinitely greater than 
that of a perfect man, because the moral attributes of his 
Deity enabled him to grasp the whole extent and reach of 
the iniquity with which he clothed himself. His Divine 
holiness and love made his humanity capable of superhuman 
suffering, without any confusion of the properties of the 
two natures; just as Divine love, omnipresence, and ommni- 
potence are at this moment necessary to enable his oloritied 
humanity to be a quickening Spirit and centre of life, 
hearing and answering prayer, from the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

When once we have been convinced that we are sinners, 
that Jesus is our Saviour, and that he is to be obeyed, loved, 
and adored as God, the mind accepts without questioning 
those speculative consequences of its faith, which would be 
repulsive if presented as matter of scholastic dogmatism. 
How the eternal Word “emptied himself” even for a time 
of his metaphysical attributes, while retaining his person- 
ality, and taking up our nature into it, may well be beyond 
the reach of human faculties, since we cannot explain the 
manner of the co-existence of voluntary and involuntary 
life in our own persons, nor the state of a sleeper’s con- 
sciousness. It is certain that the Word was not awake 
while Jesus slept, nor all-seeing while Jesus was ignorant, 
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nor living while Jesus was dying—in any such sense as to 
make two persons of the incarnate Word. And, for aught 
we know, it is possible that the condescension of the Word 
when he became a dying Christ, was only greater in degree 
than that he had displayed in taking our nature upon him 
at all, under its present conditions. 

§ 44. Thus the Redeemer was given over, body and soul, 
to all the results of the fearful task he had undertaken. 
Over a shuddering earth, under a darkened heaven, he was 
left alone with our sins, without one sympathizing look from 
his Father to cheer him through the struggle. It was an 
hour, the very anticipation of which had made his soul sor- 
rowful unto death. It was even understood by his disciples 
afterwards, that in this agony of anticipation, there was no 
apparent issue from the death he was about to undergo; he 
could not see the other side of the dark abyss into which he 
was entering; for they tell us, that when he had offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, he 
was saved from the death he feared. 

Beider oder keiner, “both of us or neither,” said the 
chamois hunter at the foot of a last perilous ascent, as he 
drew tighter round his waist the belt that bound him to his 
fellow traveller. Their fates were henceforth one; together 
and inseparably they were to scale the giddy summit, or 
together to perish. “If Christ had not been able to have 
freed himself from those sins,” wrote the pious Dorney, 
“they would have sunk him and the sinner too...If Christ, 
who is the surety, miscarry in his work, all they whose hope 
of redemption lies only in their interest in him, must needs 
perish with him.” When the dreaded hour was come, the 
gulf which separated the rebellious human race from a holy 
God, for a moment separated likewise him who had cast in 
his lot with that race, until, with the strong effort of his 
personal righteousness, he bridged it over, “saving himself 
and us along with him.” He was a man fighting in his 
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country’s cause, said the venerable Irenzus, erat homo pro 
patribus certans ! 

The crisis of that awful and mysterious struggle was 
marked by the loud cry—“ My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Proving at once that he would not let 
his brethren go, and that he could not give up his fellowship 
with the Father. Hitherto some sacred and sovereign good 
had always been present to mingle with his pains, and, as it 
were, naturally allay them; but now this agonizing burst of 


filial sorrow and submission betrays an experience so much — 


transcending anticipation, as to produce the effect of a 
surprise. The only complaint that ever escaped his lips— 
more than the darkness of nature in mourning for her 
Maker, more than the earth that shook, the rocks that were 
rent, and those opened sepulchres—it forces on us a deep 
conception of the depths of horror his Spirit must have 
laboured through. It was the cry of a holy heart broken 
with our sin, but incapable of separating itself from God— 
“The cry of faith in the dark,” marking the transition to 
victory. 

But a few hours before he had exclaimed in prayer—“ Oh 
righteous Father!” The world knows not how to combine 
either love for the sinner or the filial feeling with com- 
placency in the holiness of God; but Jesus could identify 
judgment with Redemption; and now he felt death as 
judgment and abandonment, yet found God in it, and the 
consciousness of accomplished Redemption; and he could 
at last exclaim—‘ It is finished,” with a sense of relief that 
would have been rapture, had his utter weakness admitted 
Ont | 

We might well seem to ourselves intruders upon scenes 
too sacred for such as we are to be witnesses of ; but the 
revelation of our God has called for our presence under the 
olive trees of the garden, and around that apparatus of a 
death of infamy. It has been the will of God that we 
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should see his holy child utterly broken down by a wretched- 
ness beyond our conception, “a prey to thoughts which, 
judging by their outward effects, were far darker than those 
of the felon the night before his execution, when he counts 
the quarters of each hour, and hears the hammers that are 
busy at his scaffold.” It was intended that we should 
follow him to Golgotha, and hear the loud cry that marked 
his sense of God’s desertion, and that drawing nearer then, 
we should catch the fainter utterances of relief, and comfort, 
and trust, that fell from his dying lips. 

§ 45. Our attempts to attain to clear and definite con- 
ceptions are often attended by the sacrifice of some essential 
element of the truth which we seek to understand. Men 
should tread with unshod feet upon this holy ground, beating 
their breasts like the women of Jerusalem; looking, listening, 
adoring, like John, as he stood beside Mary at the foot of 
the cross. He only reverently approaches this great mystery, 
who is ready to cast his own interpretation of it to the 
winds, if it be found to distort by a hair’s-breadth the great 
saving fact presented to our faith. 

In this spirit let us draw near to behold this great sight, 
and to put the question that goes to the very heart of Christi- 
anity : was the death of Jesus penal, and if so, in what sense? 

We believe it was penal. We believe with Luther, that 
the self-same person in whom there is an everlasting and 
invincible righteousness, is also “the highest, the greatest, 
and the only sinner...O Christ, I am thy sin, thy curse, thy 
wrath of God, thy hell; and contrariwise, thou art my 
righteousness, my blessing, my life, my grace of God, my 
heaven.” That naked, bleeding body is our nakedness ; 
that disfigured countenance tells of the image of God marred 
in us; those parched lips are the prey of the thirst that 
burns us up. 

All deaths are penal, but that of Jesus was peculiarly and 
emphatically so, because he alone fully embraced the awful 
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reality that is in every death. His outward sufferings were 
wrought immediately by wicked men, but these were the 
agents of God, and the agony and ignominy they inflicted 
upon him were the outward signs of God’s judgment upon 
human guilt: “Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquities of 
us all....It pleased Jehovah to’ bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief.” His soul was made an offering for sin. 

There is a penal element in all genuine repentance. Every 
act of godly sorrow for sin has two factors: the righteous 
claims of law, and the self-condemning consciousness of the 
sinner. Now the inward sufferings of Jesus were self- 
inflicted, or they would have had no moral value; he ex- 
perienced in an absolute degree the feelings of shame and 
sorrow that the consciousness of sin produces partially in 
the awakened. But in thus afflicting his soul, Jesus was 
the agent of God; the sentence that he passed upon the sin 
he himself appropriated, was the echo of that pronounced 
upon the eternal throne. Looking upon sin with God’s eyes, 
while standing in the sinner’s place, his pain was the condi- 
tion into which holy love was brought under the pressure of 
our merited condemnation. The satisfaction he freely offered 
was in the first instance required by Divine justice; so that 
in him sin was judged and punished from above as well as 
Srom below. 

Through the mystery of his being he was in the Father, 
and the Father in him, so that even his own condemnation 
was that of God; he was at once priest and victim. Thus 
in every sense his expiation was “no mere painful meditation 
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over sin;” it was a sentence of death against us, ratified 
without reserve by our own representative. It was the com- 
plete initiation of a holy human conscience into the feelings 
awakened in the Divine mind by our sin, and its absolute 
adhesion tothem. The sinners’ friend directing with his own 
hand, and toward his own heart, the sword of Divine justice. 


“Upon this narrow theatre of the conscience of Christ, there 
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met face to face the two adversaries that only see each other 
from afar in ours,”’—the holiness of God and the sin of man. 
What passed exactly in the mind of Jesus is beyond human 
knowledge, it is the secret of God; but there death and 
judgment synchronized ; there sin was hated with a perfect 
hatred; there tears were shed which we could never have 
wept ; in that holy soul was the place of our reconciliation. 

“He hath made him who knew no sin to be sin for us ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
To make to be sin is the technical expression for the conse- 
cration of a sin offering. (TAN NOTIN W727) Indeed the 
same Hebrew word stands for both sin and sin-offering 
(ON@T), the victim being, as 1t were, lost in its vicarious 
character. Twice in the same context Paul affirms that the 
Divine righteousness was exhibited in the atonement; and 
it is thus only that it can give peace to the conscience: 
when by faith we claim the benefit of Christ’s death, our 
sin has to be brought before God no more; it has already 
been dealt with judicially ; its punishment is over; we stand 
on the other side of our doom. Our peace flows from his 
mortal terrors, our life from his death, our glory and bless- 
ing from his shame and curse. 

§ 46. Our blessed Lord suffered the effects of God’s wrath 
against sin, but he was not himself an object of wrath. To 
say, as is sometimes done, that God was angry with him for 
our sakes is an involuntary blasphemy. “He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all,” exclaimed 
the Apostle in grateful rapture; it was thus he comprehended 
the Father’s attitude towards the Son, and none should dare 
to go beyond his statement. It was on the part of the un- 
believing Jews that the prophet said, “We did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God and afflicted.” Nay, we have seen 
that the Lord himself in his agony only complains of de- 
sertion ; and who shall be so bold as to correct him, and to 
substitute stronger language? In the awakened soul, one 
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and the same consciousness exhibits itself as an avenging 
angel of God and as a poor trembling sinner, and in the 
same way Jesus could have at the same time the conscious- 
ness of our sin and of his personal right to the favor of God. 
Could there have been any variation in the Divine feelings, 
never from all eternity had the Son been the object of the 
Father's complacency and love more than in that hour of 
unreserved self-sacrifice. “Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life.” It was like the burnt- 
offering of old,—a sacrifice of a sweet savour unto the Lord, 
acceptable and well pleasing. 

Looked at in himself, says the elder, the orthodox Francis 
Turretin, “even in the very anguish of the cross, Ghrist 
never ceased to be infinitely precious to the Father.”* To 
the same effect the primitive confession of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland: “We avow that he remained the only 
well-beloved and blessed Son of the Father, even in the 
midst of his anguish and torment, which he suffered in body 
and in soul to make full satisfaction for the sins of his 
people.” Bishop Pearson writes: “It must not, it cannot be 
‘admitted, that Christ did suffer all those torments which the 
damned suffer: there is a worm that never dieth, which could 
not lodge within his breast.” Jeremy Taylor registered a 


similar protest in nearly the same language. (Great Exemplar, 


pt. 3, discourse xx. 5). 

St. Paul teaches, “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us: for it written, cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.” This statement is open 
to misapprehension and distortion through the vain effort, by 
exaggeration, to make amends for our inability to seize the 
reality. Our Lord underwent every kind of ignominy, even 
to the legal defilement of his body, in order that the out- 
ward form of his death should express what God thought of 
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the sin that caused it; but the Apostle distinctly confines 
himself to this outward dispensation, and thereby implicitly 
recognizes that there was no curse from above upon the soul 
of the Holy One, as Justin Martyr repeatedly affirms in the 
dialogue with Trypho, ody ws To Oevd Katapwucvou Toitov Tod 
éotavpwnevov. Tertullian too says there was no curse but 
that of which the Jews were the instruments. 

“The bearing the punishment of another’s sins is to be 
understood as bearing that which, in relation to the sins, and 
to the sinner, admits the name of punishment, but with re- 
spect to the individual on whom it is actually inflicted, ab- 
stractedly considered, can be viewed but in the light of 
suffering.” The Father could not feel angry with his Holy 
Child; the God of truth could not appear to be disposed 
towards any one otherwise than he really was. “It is a very 
harsh opinion to think, that Christ,—undertaking the combat 
for the honour of God against his arch-enemy,—that obeying 
the will of God even unto the death,—that retaining his holi- 
ness unmoveable in the midst of all his tortures, paying 
God an infinite obedience ;—it is harsh,” continues worthy 
Lightfoot, “to think that God should requite him with 
wrath. .... It troubles me to think any Christian should 
hold such an opinion concerning our Saviour..... for God 
looked on Christ not as a sinner but as a sacrifice, and the 
Lord was not angry at him, but loved him, because he would 
become a sacrifice.” 

Of course if the wrath of God be distinguished from the 
feeling, and hmited to the objective judgment, Jesus may be 
said to have suffered it; but in this great conflict the curse 
obtained the outward and the blessing the inward victory. 
The punishment of our sins assumed a different aspect in 
Jesus from what it would have assumed in us,—transforming 
itself in his holy inward experience, exhausting itself, and, 
through the infinite worth of his person, issuing in the con- 
sciousness of ineffable communion with God, all the surer 
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that it has passed through such a fiery trial. Through the 
eternal Spirit he offered himself without spot to God. 

§ 47. “It is not true, whether friend or foe shall say it, 
that God looked forth on his works to find some innocent 
man able and willing to bear the weight of his wrath, and 
found Jesus and punished him. It is all false, because it is 
only half true. The Son of God took our nature upon him, 
and therefore the sins of it, at least in their consequences ; 
not because he became one man among many, but because 
when God takes man’s nature he still has Divine right and 
power over all, and so manhood is taken into God.” 

Looking upon men individually, there was a real substitu- 
tion of the Saviour for each,—and that Saviour no stranger, 
but a brother; he is the other self of every man, the next 
of kin, entitled to redeem. If we think of collective hu- 
manity, its sin was expiated by itself, through the organ in 
whom its moral life is concentrated. The criminal himself 
beats his breast at Golgotha, and Pilate prophesied when he 
said Lece homo! This was assuredly a far greater homage to 
the holiness of law than would be exhibited in the infliction 
of any amount of mere punishment, just as every moral 
victory is grander and nobler than any corresponding display 
of mere strength. “It was more effectual than any punish- 
ment to preserve from sin, and to put away sin; and effec- 
tual as no punishment ever could be, to impart faith and 
righteousness, and love.” Through that which passed in the 
soul of Jesus man was brought back to God. “If one died 
for all, then all died” in that act: et eés izép rdvtwy dméOaver, 
apa o wavtes aréOavov. 

Objections to the method of Redemption on the score of 
injustice, are practically objections “ against the whole gene- 
ral constitution of nature,” which treats us as members one 
of another, and continually makes the innocent to suffer for 
the guilty. The law acted upon by the Divine government 
in this present world, is that of involuntary joint responsibi- 
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lity, attended however by a consciousness of final individual 
responsibility. The law acted upon in Redemption, is the 
voluntary acceptation of joint responsibility by a holy 
Being, the participation of others in the benefits of his 
self-devotion being thrown upon their individual respon- 
sibility. The sufferings of the Saviour throughout his whole 
human career were personally unmerited, but not unjust,— 
because he chose to become and remain a man. And the 
unspeakable sufferings of his death, utterly unmerited as 
they were, were not unjust,—because he chose to assert his 
oneness with us in the face of death and judgment, and to 
bear the consequences. Nor is the salvation of the believer 
unjust,—because the relation he asserts to Jesus and to his 
work is his by a natural right ; he pleads the joint respon- 
sibility in which Jesus involved himself, and he enters into 
the feelings with which Jesus carried it out. 

§ 48. No change has been wrought in God by the atone- 
ment, but only in the relation of the human race to God, and 
therefore in his dealings with it. “God cannot change ; but 
yet his purpose towards us is changed in its workings by 
ourselves.” So long as an offending child is impenitent its 
father cannot—dare not—forgive it; to do so would be to 
authorize it in evil, to consent to its remaining at a low 
moral level. Such nominal forgiveness would be cruel and 
immoral, for “ pardon is really a grace only when it is the 
starting point of a process of recovery.” But let us suppose 
the child at last affected by some manifestation of fatherly 
feeling, and melted to repentance ;—it is forgiven. A great 
change has taken place in the child, and a corresponding 
change in the father’s attitude, but not in the father’s heart. 
It is the same God who condemns the guilty and welcomes 
to his bosom the penitent sinner, just as it is the same sun 
which withers the uprooted plant and ministers to its growth 
and prosperity when its roots are bedded in congenial soil. 
Now the sacrifice of Christ was in the history of the human 
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race, what conversion is in the history of the single soul : it 
enabled God to pardon safely, it brought a sinful world with- 
in reach of his grace. 

This great reconcilation, like every true one, is in a certain 
sense natural. As our Saviour adviseth: “if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother :” that is, 
reconcile thy brother to thyself, whom thou hast injured; 
render him by thy submission favourable unto thee, who 
hath something against thee, and is offended with thee. As 
the Apostle adviseth the wife that “ departeth from her hus- 
band, to remain unmarried, or to be reconciled to her hus- 
band:” that is, to appease and get the favour of her husband. 
In the like manner we are said to be reconciled unto God, 
when God is reconciled, appeased, and become gracious and 
favourable unto us ; and Christ is said to reconcile us unto 
God, when he hath moved and obtained of God to be recon- 
ciled unto us, when he hath appeased him and restored us 
unto his favour. Thus, “when we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God:” that is, notwithstanding he was offended 
with us for our sins, we were restored unto his favour “ by 
the death of his Son.” 

It is not that our blessed Lord rescued his fellows out of 
the hands of an unwilling God by paying a penalty for them. 
His sacrifice, provided by God himself, did not originate the 
love of God, but removed the obstacles to its free action and 
gave it scope. It was the manifestation, not the cause, of re- 
deeming love. “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” The plan and its 
execution alike proceeded from Infinite love ;—“God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.” Christ, at his own cost, was the agent 
of the Father’s love and of his own. 
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The distinctions which we establish between the different 
perfections of God are only real for our own minds; they are 
but accommodations to our way of conceiving and feeling. 
The attributes of God are properly one with his essence, of 
which they are but the different aspects. Hence the asser- 
tion that sin sets God’s justice in opposition to his love, is 
inaccurate; it improperly transports into the Divine con- 
sciousness those conflicts of which this finite world and our 
own souls are the theatres, though surely it would be less 
unworthy of God that sin should bring about a collision 
between his attributes than that it should leave him in- 
different. It can only be said that sin ¢ends to create this 
collision ; but the tendency, recognized in a speculative point 
of view, was immediately and for ever arrested by the Divine 
determination to send the Son to suffer for sin. There is no 
practical contradiction between justice and love, because 
the cross accomplishes the ends of both. God is Light, and 
God is Love, and on the cross the two inscriptions are alike 
conspicuous. “Mercy and Truth are met together; Right- 
eousness and Peace have kissed each other,” sang the Jewish 
exiles on their return from the Babylonish captivity, in an 
ecstasy of gratitude and hope. But this beautiful personifi- 
cation was destined to receive a higher application,—one 
that can be celebrated to all eternity. 

§ 49. From all that has preceded, it is evident that the 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement contains nothing of the 
nature of a legal fiction. A judicial process it was indeed, 
a morally grander assize than that before which the present 
heaven and earth shall flee away, and no place be found for 
them. But each of the actors in this mighty process is true 
to himself, and to the reality of things. Christ’s bearing of 
our sins was not a mere arbitrary imputation of them. On 
his part it was the deep and painful consciousness of the 
state of the race with which he stood in real relation; it was 
the struggle of his soul under our sin, appropriated by real 
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sympathy, and with a holy and successful effort to make 
reparation. On God’s part—if we may presume to describe 
things too high for us, by a series of inevitable anthropomor- 
phisms,—there was stern displeasure at the sin of man, re- 
cognition of the right of Jesus to act as the organ of the 
race and the wish that he should do so, providential control 
over events so as to bring the Son of man into circumstances 
proper for the awful experience he undertook, abstinence 
during the crisis from any cheering communication that 
could interfere with the harrowing reality and unspeakable 
horror of that experience; lastly, the full apprehension of 
and complacency in the infinite invincible righteousness 
upon which even our sin had exhausted itself. The Father 
left the Son alone with our sins, until he could hail him as 
victor, ratify from the throne the sufferer’s exclamation, “ it 
is finished,” and proclaim his recompense :—“ Therefore will 
I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong; because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death, and he was numbered with the trans- 
@TeSSOrs.” 

§ 50. There had now been wrought a satisfaction which 
God could accept, to which every individual act of repent- 
ance could refer, and from which a new principle of happy 
obedience could proceed, touching human life in its inmost 
centre and over its entire extent. The whole frame of hu- 
manity had been wounded and healed in one spot, in that 
one righteous member. The wages of sin had come upon 
the sufferer to the uttermost, but the worm could not survive 
in the heart of Jesus, nor the Holy One see corruption ; his 
body was treasured like a sacred thing in an unpolluted 
tomb, and speedily raised incorruptible. While imperfect 
repentance 1s in its own nature interminable, adequate 
sorrow for sin ends by bringing into soothing and healing 
contact with God. The outer darkness of the cross was 
succeeded by the unspeakable rapture of total, finished, — 
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absolute reconciliation; and in this holier deeper joy than 
creature had ever known he was the representative of others, 
as well as in his previous suffering. As he had identified 
himself with the wretchedness and guilt of the self-exiled 
and apostate prodigal, so he now anticipated the joy of every 
returning prodigal folded in his Father's arms. “Go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.” The look that 
condemned us killed him, the look that received us in grace 
raised him up again. The old human life, inherited of his 
mother and voluntarily forfeited, was gone; and there was 
given unto him by the Eternal Creating Spirit, a new life 
which death could not touch, a spiritual body upon which 
the grave had no claim, a power of communion with the 
blessed God over which no shadow of a cloud was ever to 
pass. Death was overcome in our flesh; the Divine invita- 
tion—“ Sit thou on my right hand,’ was now addressed to 
One in the nature of him to whom it had been said, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Triumphant 
confirmation of the soul’s dearest hopes, deepest wants, 
holiest aspirations,—Jesus receives in his own soul and 
body the pledge of creation’s ransom; he has forded the 
raging flood, passed through the burning flame, and, from 
the firm ground on which he stands beyond them, he stretches 
forth his hands to lift us up and place us beside him. 

§ 51. Looked at from below, the resurrection of Christ 
was the great convincing evidence of his mission. He was 
thereby “declared to be the Son of God with power.” The 
Apostles looked upon their testimony to his resurrection as 
the express end of their calling. The question of the truth 
of Christianity will continue to the end of time to be what 
it was stated by the Roman Festus,—a question “of one Jesus 
which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” 

Looked at from above, the resurrection of Christ 1s, as to 
its form, the seal of reconciliation, and as to its substance, the 
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glorious restoration of the fallen creature represented and 
contained in him. So that, with the sublime simplicity 
always exhibited in the Divine arrangements, the same fact 
is at once the evidence and the accomplishment of Redemp- 
tion, and should be contemplated in both aspects successively, 
by the mind when it investigates and when it appropriates 
the work of the Redeemer. 

The resurrection was the seal of our reconciliation, because 
it was its effect—the Divine ratification of the Saviour’s fi- 
nished work, the surety let free because the debt was paid. 
He “was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification.” Therefore the Apostle says again,—< who 
is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea RATHER, 
that is risen again:” and elsewhere,—“ if Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins.” According to 
St. Peter, it was upon the resurrection that the disciples 
could found the answer of a good conscience towards God. 
“Our pardon and acceptance seem not only declared, but 
also consigned and delivered up unto us by our Saviour’s re- 
surrection ; as we were punished in his suffering, so in his 
resurrection we were restored ; Christ merited our justifica- 
tion by his passion, but God gave it us in his resurrection ; 
being that formal act of grace whereby he was apparently 
reinstated in God’s favor, and we virtually in him.” Hence 
the tidings of his death and resurrection together constitute 
ihe Gospel; they are facts parallel to the great primordial 
fact of the fall, and lke it of universal bearing. These re- 
mote events concern us more nearly, affect our happiness 
more vitally and lastingly, than any event of to-day which 
should entirely change our individual, domestic, or social 
positions. 

The Lord’s death ended the first world of the natural man, 
his resurrection began the new world of the spiritual man. 
The prophetic utterance, “Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee,” employed by the Psalmist as the Divine 
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consecration of Messiah to his royalty, is in the New Testa- 
ment regarded as fulfilled in the resurrection of Jesus; he 
received a new life in the tomb where our sins had laid him, 
——a life which he was to share with us. The “only-begotten” 
as touching his incommunicable glory, he here assumes a 
sonship that he could share with us, and in respect to which 
he was “the firstborn among many brethren.’’ 

“The first man Adam was made a living soul, the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.” And as the life 
breathed into the nostrils of the first man was communi- 
cated by generation to all his descendants, so the new life of 
the risen Saviour was to be communicated by regeneration, 
in such sort that all who receive it should have virtually 
begun to live and risen along with him. The Son hath life 
in himself, and wishes to bestow that life itself, and not 
merely some external blessing. Thus his personal resurrec- 
tion was also mystical: personally, he is “the first-fruits of 
them that sleep ;” mystically, the whole harvest was con- 
tained in him; personally, he was “the firstborn from the 
dead ;” mystically, the whole family have risen along with 
him : “he carries our fortunes with him when he traverses 
the adoring heavens.” We are already seated there in him, 
and hereafter shall be seated by him. “The exceeding great- 
ness of God’s power to us-ward who believe” is declared to 
be “according to the working of his mighty power which he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead.” And 
again : “God who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ, and hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together in the heavenlies in 
Christ Jesus.” And again: “if ye then are risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 
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Could we for a moment suppose ourselves spectators of 
the mystery of creation, when the first man became a living 
soul, we should be entitled to say,—that life is ours ; it is not 
indeed the individual life of which each of us is conscious, 
but it is not the less true that in a very positive sense we 
began to live with Adam. And could we suppose ourselves 
present at the hour that the angel of light rolled away the 
stone that it should not confine the Prince of life, and sat 
upon it like a conqueror, his countenance like lightning, his 
raiment white as snow, we should be entitled to say,—this 
life, which is stronger than death,—this life, the mighty breath 
of which shakes earth and hell, which has no longer judg- 
ment or curse to fear,—it is by this life that every Christian 
lives! | 

“When Christ who is our life shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory.” The last the old world saw of 
him was on the cross and in the grave, but the resurrection 
was the beginning and the pledge of a new glorified world. 
It has quickened us to a lively hope of the inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away; knowing 
as we do, says Paul, “that he who raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus.” As his own blessed person 
in heaven is the undying memorial of his sacrifice, so his 
own glorified nature is the first trophy won from the grave. 
There is no blessing for others that was not first his by a 
peculiar right, and in a transcendent sense ; there can be no 
power communicated to them, or effective for them, of which 
he was not the first receiver. Having assumed our nature 
that he might restore and glorify it in himself and in us, and 
that he might glorify God in it, he gave up his life that he 
might take it again for himself and for us. 

§ 52. When the connection between the atonement and 
the incarnation is understood there is no room for discus- 
sion about the extent of the atonement: “the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men;” Jesus 
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was made lower than the angels “that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man.” He was not only 
the organ of humanity, he represented the entire creation, 
every thing that is disfigured, or that sighs and suffers on 
account of men. The atonement being the acceptation of a 
real relation with all its consequences, no arbitrary distinc- 
tions are possible: Jesus Christ is the blood relation of every 
child of Adam. “He is the propitiation for our sins,” writes 
John to the Church universal, “and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world.” And Paul says, “We 
trust in the living God who is the Saviour of all men, 
specially of those that believe.” 

Nor is there any distinction to be made between original 
and actual sin; the tree and its fruits are one in the sight of 
God, and on Calvary the axe was laid to the root of both in 
the same act. The extended arms of Jesus on the cross were 
opened wide to embrace the whole world, says Lactantius:! 
Hence the universal mission of the disciples,—* Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Hence too the grace of God is represented as going forth 
toward man in the abstract; it is called in the letter to 
Titus, “the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards 
man.” It may be boldly affirmed that no Scriptural state- 
ment about Redemption is more clear than that of its uni- 
versal aim. That “the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world,” is the testimony of the beloved disciple; Paul 
commands prayer to be made for all men, “for this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth. For there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man; the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testified in due time.” The same Apostle 
thus sets Redemption in contrast with the fall. “As by one 
offence judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even 
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so by one righteousness the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life.” 

When our Lord said his blood was to be shed for “many,” 
he did not apply the term restrictively, as if he only came 
to seek some of the lost ; he meant to express his joy at the 
thought that one holy victim could atone for a multitude. 
“Many” is not used in opposition to all, but in contrast 
with one ; oc roddot properly signifies the bulk of mankind, 
as we find it used by Greek orators for the mass of their 
fellow citizens. 

It has been said that there is something dishonouring to our 
Lord in the idea that he could shed his precious blood in 
vain for any souls. The really dishonouring idea would 
rather be that he did not try to save the perishing, but, like 
the Levite of the parable, “passed by on the other side.” 
Does love become less admirable, does it lose any of its in- 
trinsic value, when it meets with ingratitude? Were the 
tears that Jesus wept over Jerusalem dishonored by the 
hardness and enmity of the Jews? Love has its reward in 
itself; it is thrice blessed,—in the purpose and in the mani- 
festation as well as in its effect upon its object; and when 
the latter blessing fails, the former are multiplied by the 
consolations of God himself. Had the blood of the cross 
not proved of saving efficacy to a single soul, the love that 
shed it would not have been less Divine and less precious in 
the Father’s eyes. Messiah in that case might say of all 
mankind what the prophet makes him say of his mission to 
Israel ;—“I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought, and in vain: yet surely my judgment is with 
Jehovah, and my work with my God.” It was on this 
principle that the Lord said to the seventy disciples,—“ into 
whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this house. 
And if the Son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon 
it: if not, it shall return to you again.” Paul was conscious 
that his labour of love toward “them that perish” was a 
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sweet savour of Christ unto God, as well as that toward 
“them that are saved.” 

§ 53. Vinet somewhere characterizes human history, with 
reference to the fall and to Redemption, as a generic fall and 
an individual recovery. He adds, this recovery would not 
cease to be individual even were it to embrace all men, since 
they would be converted to it one by one. This statement 
is true of Redemption only in the sense which was doubtless 
intended as contemplated in its effects here below, and in 
its appropriation by individuals successively. But the prin- 
ciple of all these individual acts—containing them as their 
source, giving them at once existence and validity,—was 
that one atoning act through which the race collectively has 
passed into a new standing before God. 

The study of the way in which mankind was effected by 
the fall prepares us to understand its collective Redemption. 
Adam was more for his descendants than the ancestor of any 
particular lineage can be for his. Thus all our lineages meet 
in Noah, in whom as well as in Adam the whole existing 
human race was contained; yet for the Bible and for Chris- 
tian consciousness Noah does not stand to us in the all-im- 
portant relation in which Adam does, and this because the 
human nature which Noah transmitted to us had been 
already determined to evil; like every other intermediate 
ancestor he was a mere link in a chain of which the direction 
was already given. The importance of that fatal beginning 
of the human race argues its real organic unity, there is an 
organic law of life, giving unity wherever it exists and to all 
the individuals through whom it manifests itself. The first 
sin, involving as it did man’s deliberate preference of his 
own will to that of God, and issuing as it must have done 
in despair, gave the whole race the character it was to retain, 
just as any serious mutilation sustained in infancy by any 
living creature remains throughout its life. Every other 
sinner is the organ of a sinful nature, but the first sinner 
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determined the corruption of that nature. As the school- 
men put it: in Adam’s case,—persona corrumpit naturam ; 
in ours,—natura corrumpit personam. That first fatal step 
determined a whole career of degradation, every moment of 
which was contained in the first. 

The root of evil then being deeper than any individual 
mind, the remedy must also lie deeper; it must have a cha- 
racter of universality. 

That character is to be found in the first instance in the 
place which the eternal Word necessarily occupied in hu- 
manity so soon as he became a member of it. We have 
already seen that he was by a natural right the organ of the 
whole family, empowered to act for all his brethren, and that 
he did act and suffer for them, bringing about such a change 
in the relation of the whole to God as could make individual 
salvation possible. “God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son.” Every human being possesses a 
personal interest in Jesus Christ, has a right to lay claim to 
Jesus Christ, to all that he has done, and to all that he is. 
Every human being is an object of the redeeming love of 
God in Christ, may take possession of Christ, and help him 
to take possession of all the others. 

§ 54. But that redeeming agency which corresponds essen- 
tially with the relation of the first man to the human race is 
that which Jesus exercises by making believing Jews and 
Gentiles to be “one new man” in himself, as Paul speaks. 
Like Adam, he has a generic and not merely individual life, 
he is the man as well as a man; and again, like Adam, the 
humanity of which he is the head, begins with himself, “the 
firstborn among many brethren.” 

In the very passage where Paul magnifies the greatness of 
Redemption in contrast with the first offence, he is obliged 
by experience to reckon upon the perversity with which 
many would turn away from the proffered grace. Glorified 
humanity will not be found co-extensive with redeemed hu- 
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manity, but “they which receive the superabundance (zy Rom. v. 17. 
wepiseav) of grace and of the gift of righteousness shall 
reign in life.” The Father “hath given to the Son to have jot y. 26. 
life in himself,” and as many as receive him, to them gives 
he “power to become the sons of God, even to them that be- i. 12, 
lieve on his name.” They are “born again” of incorruptible i. 18. 
seed, and Christ is formed within them. The fall was realized 1 pe. ; o9 
by the posterity of Adam, and Redemption is to be realized Gat. iv. 49. 
by the posterity of him of whom it was written,—*“he shall 1tsai. 1iii. 10. 
see his seed.” By natural birth we bear the image of our 1 Cor. xv. 49. 
earthly ancestor, and we inherit his life: by regeneration of 
the Holy Spirit we become children of the heavenly man, 9 cor. iii. 18. 
are gradually changed into his moral image, and shall share 
his glory. 

In his incarnation the Lord identified himself with perish- 
ing humanity, and this was carried to its extreme consequence 
upon the cross. In his resurrection he became the founder 
of an imperishable humanity, with which he remains united 
as a permanent source of life, and the consequence of this 
will be manifested, but not exhausted, in glory everlasting. 
By the former act he entered into the conditions that others 
had prepared, inherited man’s nature, and finally appropri- 
ated the judgment suspended upon his fellows. By the 
latter he has prepared the conditions into which he is to re- 
ceive his brethren, has the power to dispense forgiveness, 
life, and glory, taking men into the fellowship of his own 
blessed nature, and giving them a share in his own destinies. 

When Adam stepped forth from the hands of God a 
living soul, he was at once of the earth and superior to the 
earth. His frame was made of dust, and he had a natural 
rank, though the highest, among the animal creation ; at the 
same time his higher life did not emanate from nature, he 
carried within him a principle competent to reign over and 
to transform it. Similarly, when that eternal life which had 4 gonnj. 9. 
been with the Father was manifested unto us, he was really 
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man and yet at the same time greater than man,—“ the Lord 
from heaven.” The place taken by this superior Being was 
already provided for by the laws of the sphere into which 
he entered: every man is a fragment of God’s image, an 
object of his love, and a mean of influence over his fellows. 
But here is One who perfectly reproduces that image, is an 
object of supreme dilection, and a centre of regenerating in- 
fluence,—a quickening Spirit. “We have as it were given 
him of our nature the material of our Redemption, he has 
given us of his celestial nature the properties that are to 
qualify us for the heaven he has won.” 

§ 55. As Schleiermacher says, it was. not necessary to se- 
cure the sinlessness of the Lord’s being that his humanity 
should have no human father ; but, as Schleiermacher fails to 
observe, it was a necessary condition of the unity and sim- 
plicity of his person. Otherwise the Word would have taken 
to itself an already complete human personality, and there 
would be a juxtaposition of the Divine and human in two 
persons, instead oftheir union in one. The doctrine of the 
incarnation assumes that the essential elements of human 
nature subsisted in the virgin’s womb, though as yet un- 
personal. And, as “in our natural and moral life man 
evidently represents diversity, succession, progress, and 
woman the identical, the permanent, the universal,’ our 
Lord’s assumption of humanity of the substance of his 
mother is consonant to his relation to the race. 

Christian teachers in all ages have dwelt upon concep- 
tions akin to this. Gregory of Nyssa says God took unto 
him not individual but universal human nature; Ephrem 
Syrus calls Christ the whole man, and not a certain par- 
ticular man (vey odor not tov twa dvOpwrov); and Hilary 
writes, “In order that the Son of God should also be the 
Son of man, he teok into himself the nature of universal 
flesh.” 

Dr. Schaff says, “Christ is not merely a single man among 
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other men; he bears at the same time a universal character 
as the Saviour of the world. Hence the evangelist says not 
i Novos dvOpwros éyevero, Which would denote merely a human 
individual, but sap£ éyevero, to show that he assumed human- 


>? 


ity, or the general human nature.” To the same effect one of 
the most eminent Catholic divines of the present day : “The 
Word having become the Son of man, has abolished sin in 
the common, universal, impersonal human nature, with which 
the Divine person is clothed.” He has transformed, continues 
M. Gratry, purified, or rather divinized humanity in himself. 
All such statements are valuable so far as they ex- 
press the true Christian instinct—that our blessed Lord 
must have stood in a relation to the whole human race which 
no other man could occupy. But the universal character of 
that relation should be made to rest upon the broad facts of 
our organic unity, and of his all-reaching powers and sym- 
pathies, and not upon a refinement which, when pushed too 
far, has a tendency to make our Lord a sort of interme- 
diate Being, neither absolutely Divine ‘no properly human. 
Though the human elements of the Lord’s being were im- 
personal before he assumed them, yet when incarnate he was 
an individual man. | 
Modern popular theology dwells exclusively upon the 
atonement, without taking cognizance of the connection be- 
tween it and the incarnation, which is practically left out of 
sight. Ancient theology dwelt almost though not altogether 
as exclusively upon the incarnation. Athanasius goes so 
far as to say the Son became man “that by the power of his 
incarnation he might make men God ;”™ again, “becoming 
man himself he made men to be Sons and to be Gods!”™ 
The disadvantage of the former extreme is that it gives the 
whole plan of salvation a dry, legal, arbitrary aspect, which 
does not recommend itself to the conscience, and deprives 
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the atonement of its essential character of an inward moral 
process. One of the disadvantages of the patristic extreme 
is that it tends to connect the Lord’s generic life with the 
old humanity into which he entered, rather than with the 
new of which he was the head. He did not simply restore 
the old, but created the new; there is no change in humaii 
nature in the abstract; that which is flesh remains flesh in 
us, and produces in every successive generation the same 
evil fruits. He arrested the stream of corruption in himself, 
purifying and transforming our nature: “human nature was 
blessed in him,” but the change is confined to his sacred 
person, and to those who by faith begin to participate in his 
life. The new order of things and the reign of Redemption 
properly date from the resurrection; though, since he gave 
himself to us in becoming man, and since his life was a 
moment of transition more momentous than any other crisis 
in history, it was no mistake when the Christians of the 
sixth century made the new era begin with his birth. 

A graft inserted on the main stem of the wild olive does 
not change the nature of the stock below its insertion, nor 
that of any natural branches that issue from the stock 
without connection with itself; but the branches which are 
gradually developed out of the graft, receiving the sap that 
has passed through it, these share its nature, bring forth 
good fruit, and for the future constitute the real tree, the 
natural branches being no longer counted. It is in one 
sense a new tree, and in another it is the old transformed 
for the better, since the stock contributes the juices that 
have been sweetened. Thus the new humanity begun in 
Christ, into which the old passes, which is gradually to take 
the place and fulfil the purpose of the old, will practically 
prove a generic restoration, and is so already in principle. 
It is not an absolutely new humanity, but the old trans- 
formed for the better in Christ, raised to a higher character, 
filled with new meaning, and power, and blessing. 
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§ 56. The logical and moral necessity which ever impels 
the mind to seek the reconciliation of sovereign mercy and 
sovereign justice could never have been met by speculation, 
but it has been more than satisfied by facts, for at the cross 
the judgment and redemption of the world were coincident. 
The cause of all the struggles and sufferings of the world is 
the spirit of selfishness, and the solution of the greatest 
difficulties that pain and perplex the heart has been effected 
by the spirit of self-sacrifice. There are questions the solu- 
tion of which involves that of all others; there are wants 
the satisfaction of which assures that of all others, or else 
stands in their stead. ‘‘The great enigmas proposed to 
mankind from its earliest days——those contradictions ever 
perceived even by those that deny them, and the obscurity 
of which increases—the poignancy of which is heightened 
—in proportion to power of mind and sincerity of soul,— 
those problems, eternal aliment of thought and its despair, 
—they are resolved by facts, by an act of man and by an 
act of God. With the fall and Redemption, reason, ex- 
perience, interest, and duty are reconciled.” 

The noble and glorious destiny that we had forfeited is 
once more set before us; sovereign good placed within reach 
of every out-stretched arm. A second tree of life has been 
planted, and this time we are ordered to take of the fruit 
and live. Christ has made himself joint heir with us, that 
we might be joint heirs with him. “He made our life his, 
that we might make his life ours, and that he might com- 
municate to us by his grace that he possesses by his nature.” 
Instead of condemnation and death, we are summoned to 
receive pardon and regeneration. In Jesus Christ, and in 
him crucified, “we find at once the God that is immanent 
in nature, and the God that is above nature, the God of the 
universe, and the God of our own soul, the supremely holy 
God who forgives nothing, and the supremely merciful God 
who forgives everything.” The cross is at once the triumph 
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of grace and the triumph of justice, mercy breathing judg- 
ment, and judgment breathing mercy, the most strict and 
terrible justice has become the most wondrous phase in the 
manifestation of supreme compassion. 

“Jt has been provided that the same dispensation which 
works joy in the heart of man, should by the same act work 
love in it. A Divine violence has been done to that heart 
which could be won by violence only. Man had reversed 
all his relations with God; God, in his turn, has reversed 
all his relations with man. Man had tried to make himself 
God, God has made himself man. Man had refused every- 
thing to God, God gave himself to man in the person of 
Jesus Christ.” Oh depth of love, and goodness unsearch- 
able! “ What words can express, what thought can reach a 
favour so ineffable and inconceivable. Well might Paul 
call it love transcending all knowledge. Well may heaven 
and earth be astonished and hell tremble at such a miracle 
of mercy.” Well may we say with a disciple who fell asleep 
but yesterday,—* around the cross all the truest glories of 
Divine wisdom gather ; and they who will not study heaven 
there can never know it.” 

The sinner knows that he ought to love God, but he can 
only think of him with a feeling of fear and estrangement. 
His sinful preference of his own will and his evil conscience 


_ are both of them in the way. The consciousness of his state 


hinders him from loving the good from which he knows 
himself at such a distance ; and the hatred which he ought 
to feel toward sin, he turns it against the good that con- 
demns him. The unawakened conscience seeks its heaven 
upon earth,—a heaven without God; an awakened conscience 
without either the Gospel or its preparation, if such a thing 
were possible, would be given over to utter despair; a partially 
awakened conscience might set before itself as the highest 
aspiration possible—after a long life of penitence, and _per- 
haps ages of suffering in a future existence—a bare remission 
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of sins, without admission to the favour of God or to partici- 
pation in his blessedness. And now our God begins where 
we should have ended, doing exceeding abundantly above 
all that we could ask or think,—proclaiming from that cross 
and from that open sepulchre, forgiveness, full, free, imme- 
diate—the adoption of sonship—a welcome to his heart and to 
his heaven for ever. The God to whom we dared not, could 
not, draw nigh, has come to us in grace. Justice would have 
crushed the sinner without annihilating the sin; Mercy has 
put away the sin and saves the sinner. The cross meets 
alike our insensibility and our despair; it has made it pos- 
sible for God to forgive, and it wins our hearts to seek his 
forgiveness; the feeling of banishment, the menace of violated 
law removed, that a new will of love might be created within 
us. What a difference there is, says Augustin, between 
seeing one’s peaceful home from the top of a mountain and 
from the midst of a wild forest where the lion and the 
dragon prowl, without being able to find the way to it, and 
the speeding happily upon the right, safe, and well-known 
path. Forty times is eternal life mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, and as often does it stand for the unspeakable blessed- 
ness provided for us in communion with a reconciled Father. 

If a planet had broken away from its orbit, it could never 
be restored, unless the sun should in some way follow it in 
its wanderings. This is just what the Son of God has done: 
in him the heaven to which we never could have worked 
our way comes down to us, to receive us and to adopt us to 
itself. We may think of God now without the thought of 
being shut out from his presence. What a sense of obliga- 
tion should be created by such grace unbounded! What a 
rebuke to our sin and ingratitude, proclaiming it great as his 
passion! And how great the dignity recovered for the 
fallen creature. “ We are inseparably linked with all that 
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interested, as effected or undertaken by him, who, in one 
loving manifestation of his nature, has been pleased to bind 
us for ever to himself.” 

§ 57. Christianity goes straight to the heart with all the 
power of a mighty fact. It does not rehearse the old argu- 
ments of human moral systems, which never changed a sin- 
gle heart, but brings with it a new fact above nature and 
above reason. It tells of the compassion of the Most High ; 
of the Eternal Word made flesh; how mankind were recon- 
ciled to God at Calvary, and called to renew filial relation- 
ship with him; how life and immortality were brought to 
light at the grave of Jesus. It tells of the circulation re- 
established between the Spirit of God and the spirit of man, 
of the joys of heaven coming to visit and to bless the earth, 
the dawn of eternal happiness lighting up our miseries, time 
passing over into eternity across the yawning tomb, and 
then sight continuing hope, joy continuing joy, life continu- 
ing life. 

The first creation having gone astray, the basis of Redemp- 
tion was laid in a new creature, and all that partake of it 
become themselves new creatures: “old things are passed 
away ; behold all things are become new.” Nothing can be 
looked upon in the same light as before by those, who, once 
without hope and living for themselves, have learned to 
know God in Christ. . Like the man born blind, who re- 
turned cured from the pool of Siloam: he looked abroad 
upon the green valley for the first time, and he looked up to 
the Temple and palaces of Zion, and the blue heavens, and 
the human face divine; and his own countenance was 
changed by the new expression that animated it, and the 
joy that beamed from it; until the neighbours could no 
longer tell whether this was really “he that sat and begged.” 

The consciousness of pardon changes the whole manner of 
being toward our God and toward our fellows; it introduces 
a regenerating principle into the very heart of humanity, 
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bearing upon our every relation. Left to ourselves, one 
selfish creature meeting another, we should have turned for 
ever in the same weary circle, for no change could come 
over the world without new motives, and all the motives 
that men could find in themselves had already proved their 
insufficiency during thousands of years. Mere increase of 
knowledge might teach men that it is their interest to do 
each other good, and so far make their selfishness more 
enlightened, but it could not remove that selfishness. The 
highly civilized Greeks and Romans loved their fellows as 
little as the most barbarous of their contemporaries, and 
never could have found any effectual motives to change. 
The world was about utterly to perish in its own corruption, 
when God wrought this new thing that made love possible, 
—that can kindle the sacred flame in every bosom. 

“Love is the only power capable of stirring up the world, 
of lifting it out of its worn track, repairing its evil, and 
bringing it back to the Divine way it had abandoned. A 
stranger to the world, Love came into the world to serve it, 
and by serving to subdue it, and by this conquest to vivify 
and finally to glorify it.” Men and their ways call out the 
partially good and partially evil principles that are at work 
in our nature; but when we meet God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, forgiving our sins, reconciling us to himself at his 
own cost, giving the soul the present possession of life 
eternal. Oh! there is a new thing here,—the power of God 
unto salvation, creating principles and motives that did not 
exist before within us. Now.we have learned to love God 
and man; let the whole world learn this truth and the 
whole world shall be friends, and the whole world shall be 
happy. So it shall! The knowledge of the grace and 
elory of Jesus shall cover the earth ; “men shall be blessed 
in him; all nations shall call him blessed;” and unborn 
millions shall be inconceivably happier than if the fall had 
never taken place, for it has become the occasion of draw- 
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ing out the all-suffering love of a Saviour God. O felix 
culpa, que talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem ! 

§ 58. One of the most magnificent generalizations of mo- 
dern science is the doctrine that man’s physical being is the 
archetype, “ the ideal exemplar ” which vertebrated animals 
have been approaching throughout the many successive 
periods which have left their traces in the crust of the earth. 
“Man is the end towards which all the animal creation has 
tended from the first appearance of the first paleozoic fishes.” 
It may be said more generally still that the whole series of 
organic structures culminates in the type which attains its 
perfection in him. By his faculties, his moral being, his 
destination, by the Divine breath that animates him, he 
stands above and aloof from subordinate creatures; but 
physiologically he is an integrant part of the system of 
which he is the explanation and the highest term ; his or- 
ganization proclaims him a real member of that material 
creation which he so far surpasses, and which only exists 
for his sake. 

The mineral was made for the plant, the plant for the 
animal, and the animal for man. The laws and forces of 
pre-existing nature are not only summed up in his person, 
they are ennobled in his service, becoming the instruments 
of a free activity and a religious life, and thereby associa- 
ting the material world with the destinies of a godlike 
being. Man sets the seal of his high calling upon every 
element that he has borrowed from the inferior stages of 
creation. Physical laws and animal appetites become with 
him occasions of moral discipline, and instincts are trans- 
formed into affections. 

As we pass through the several levels of created existence 
we see the inferior regularly taken up into the superior, and 
subsisting in it. God raises the whole creation toward him- 
self by a succession of gifts, of which the last is always 
incomparably greater than all the preceding. Vegetable life 
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embodies itself in inert matter; animal life, again, is a new 
principle, associating with itself organs similar in kind to 
those of involuntary vegetative life, a new and higher nature 
dwelling within and penetrating the lower. At last, in man, 
this dumb, slavish, animal existence becomes the clothing 
and the organ of free, intelligent, moral being, capable of 
knowing, loving, and serving God. 

In virtue of the unity of creation there are such analogies 
and correspondences between all its parts that the lower 
strata suppose the upper, not as their product—for in that 
case nature would be a series of effects ever greater than 
their causes—but as pre-existing in the Divine mind. The 
lower may even be said to have foretold the apparition of 
the upper, but as prophecies that could only be understood 
after their accomplishment. 

Compared with inferior creatures man ig an end, created 
for his own sake, and not as a mean for the development of 
other existences. But man’s history and his aspirations 
prove him to be an end only in this relative sense. He 
cannot find the happiness he craves in the possession of the 
objects beneath and around him, neither does he possess the 
secret of it in his own bosom. The resources of the universe 
and those of his own heart are alike insufficient to satisfy 
his vast desires. “His being is without bound. Low as he 
now lies in evil and weakness, he is born to the good and 
the perfect.” There is an unspeakable divine significance, 
full of glory, wonder, and terror, in the existence of every 
man, 

This his insatiability is sometimes a sort of instinctive 
pursuit of happiness in pleasures of the senses, the in- 
tellect, or the imagination, in the exercise of a royal will, 
and the consciousness of moral greatness. There are “ aspi- 
rations and yearnings in him which soar beyond the ken of 
his understanding, and depths of thought and feeling which 
strike down below it.” So far as he does not interpret them 
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to himself they may be compared to the instinctive upward 
striving of the inferior creation, and they are accompanied 
by the illusion that they can be satisfied here below. But 
when man understands himself he learns that this thirst 
after the infinite is to be satisfied in One above him: he 
is not made to meet the wants of a higher being, but to 
satisfy and to sanctify his own soul in communion with 
that high and holy One who has no need of him. God 
has given him these two gifts of creative grace—that he 
should be the Lord of all creatures, and that he should 
be the conscious, willing, happy servant of his Maker. It 
is his glory and his bliss to be dependent on his heavenly 
Father. 

Thus all things strive to ascend, and ascend in striving ; 
the sigh of all creatures goes up before God, each tending to- 
wards something greater and better than itself; man’s aspi- 
rations being the last utterance, and the explanation of all the 
rest. He is the voice of creation. When he seeks, the whole 
world seeks in him; when he finds, when he rises, the whole 
world finds and rises along with him. This was the mystery 
seen by the Hebrew prophet among the captives by the 
river of Chebar,—creation animated by immanent Deity, 
the winged cherubim moving at the will of the spirit that 
dwelt in the self-infolding fire, man ascending by the 
power of this spirit and exalting all the lower creatures 
with him. 

But was the ascent of creation to stop here? Was this 
union through humble imitation and adoring submission, 
had man attained to it, to constitute the creature’s nearest 
approach to the living centre of holiness and love? Many 
Christian thinkers of the middle ages, especially Wessel, 
Luther’s forerunner, boldly answer, it was not. The relation 
of the eternal Son to mankind seems to them of such a 
nature that he would necessarily have become incarnate in 
order to raise it to perfection, even if our sin had not called 
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him down to make atonement and to restore. They look 
upon Christ as the predestined centre of the human race 
irrespectively of its fall and ruin. They think there would 
have been an essential place left empty even in a sinless 
humanity, had there been no Christ to fill it, that he became 
our Saviour because he was already our Prince; “can we 
suppose,” they ask “that the human soul of Christ was a 
contingent creation: that in any sense he has to thank us for 


his existence?” ° 


"A philosopher of the present day, in a 
remarkable essay ? on the plan of creation, at this moment 
in process of publication, professes to find in the results of 
modern science ground for believing that the Lord stands in 
a natural relation to humanity, and through humanity to 
all creation. 

Dorner and Lange also incline to believe that the Word 
would have become incarnate, and been manifested in im- 
mediate glory if our sin had not determined his manifesta- 
tion in humiliation and suffering. Calvin contended against 
the idea. | 

Tt concerns us much more nearly to know what Christ 
has become for us sinners, than to ask what he would have 
been had our race remained true to its divine calling. We 
leave the speculative question without an answer, because 
Scripture has not provided any; but this at least is certain, 
that the Scriptural solution of the practical question does 
put the Saviour in what may be called a natural relation to 
the whole human race: in the pre-established harmony of 
things creation was so constituted as to leave room for the 
entrance of the Redeemer into it, and to give him the central 


° St incarnatio facta est principaliter propter peccati expiationem, sequeretur, 
quod anima Christi facta sit non principali intentione, sed quadam Quast oc- 
casione. Sed inconveniens est, nobilissimam creaturam occasionaliter esse 
introductam. 
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place in its organism so soon as his presence became neces- 
sary; so that the manifestation of Deity in the world under 
the most perfect form of created existence, though an act of 
grace, and an act superior to natural order, was at the same 
time the accomplishment of natural order. Nothing so leads 
us by the hand, says Ulric Zwingle, to witness the assump- 
tion of humanity by the Son of God, as the contemplation of 
the first insertion of mind in stupid matter. “As man is a 
soul clothed with body, so Christ is the Word of God clothed 
with humanity.” The great circle is completed in Christ 
personally, as the crowning sumiit of creation, even the ex- 
altation of human nature and the consummation of the 
universe. The growing up of the creature towards the 
Creator ended at last in the sovereign—the personal union 
of actual incarnation, and after having given man every 
thing beside, the hour came in which God gave himself. 
Athanasius compares God to a wise master builder, who 
not only erects his edifice with all care, but takes precaution 
that if injured it may be easily repaired; our re-creation in 
Christ falls in with the original structure. Bonaventura 
employs the beautiful comparison of an artist who produces 
a work out of himself as nearly assimilated as may be to the 
exemplar in his mind. In this case the exemplar is a living 
one, the eternal Word, and the work is intended to know its 
own author, to love and honor him. Its vision has been 
darkened ; it has failed to raise itself above itself; but the 
living exemplar has stooped down into that nature which 
he originally called into being, that he might restore it and 
bring us back to our Father. Thomas Aquinas taught “it 
was supremely fitting that the Word of God should become 
incarnate, since he is the creative concept and the model of 
all creation. And as creatures are constituted according to 
their several kinds by their fleeting participation in this 
model, so it was fitting that through a union of the Word 
with creatures—no longer one of mere participation, but 
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personal —the creature should be repaired in order to its 
eternal and immutable perfection.” 4 

Widely separated in place and in time from the great 
Neapolitan, and further still ecclesiastically, we find the 
lamented Hugh Miller expressing himself thus,—“ It speaks 
of the harmony and unity of one sublime scheme, that, after 
long ages of immaturity,—after the dynasties of the fish, 
the reptile, and the mammal should in succession have ter- 
minated,—man should have at length come upon the scene 
in the image of God; and that, at a still later period, God 


himself should have come upon the scene in the form of 


man; and that thus all God’s workings in creation should 
be indissolubly linked to God himself, not by any such mere 
likeness or image of the divinity as that which the first 
Adam bore, but by divinity itself in the second Adam; so 
that on the rainbow-encircled apex of the pyramid of created 
being, the Son of God and the Son of man should sit en- 
throned for ever in one adorable person.” 

§ 59. The unity of God is not like that of finite beings, but 
embraces in its depths a plurality of persons. The Son is an 
image, not such as is reflected from a surface, but one re- 
producing all the glories and the actual personal subsistence 
of the holy Original_—an image not less real than resplen- 
dent, coequal and coeternal. The Father eternally aspires 
after the perfection of his own being, and eternally possesses 
it in the Son. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” “The bright- 
ness of his glory, the express image of his person.” 

The Son is the Supreme Revelation of God to all intelli- 
gences in heaven and in earth, the manifestation of him 
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who dwelleth in light unapproachable ; but the term Word 
is doubtless meant to express an eternal relation in the 
bosom of Deity itself, and not one conditioned by creature 
existences. THE Worp is in the first instance God’s eternal 
affirmation of all that he thinks, and wills, and loves,—of all 
that he ¢s,—his eternal expression of himself to himself; and 
it is thus that the Word becomes, in the next place, God’s 
expression of himself to created intelligences. He shines 
abroad, because he is first filled with light ; he gives, because 
he has first received. 

Man was called to nothing less than the being, in time, 
and within the limits of creature and finite powers, the re- 
production of that which the Son had been throughout eter- 
nity. He was to be the distant echo of the Divine self- 
affirmation,—a second and fainter rainbow or segment of a 
rainbow round the throne. God’s own excellence and hap- 
piness were the type of the excellence and happiness of his 
creatures. That ineffable relationship of the everlasting 
Father and Son was the model of our relation to God, as 
well as of that relation to each other which constitutes all 
the rest, and is meant to be “the counterpart, and symbol, 
and memorial of the heavenly.” The work of creation would 
have been completed by man’s self-determination to holy 
obedience; the fall was therefore an interruption of the 
process at the point at which the creature itself had been 
summoned to work with God for its own completion. The 
Incarnation was the resumption of that work: the Word 
came to realize in Jesus, under the form of human existence 
subject to the law of development, that relation of filial de- 
pendence and communion which he realized in heaven under 
the immutable form of Divine life. In so doing he became 
the man whom God had sought and whom Adam had refused 
to be. When he says “ Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son ;” that is no selfish prayer: the glory of Christ was to 
be that of the Father, and of humanity, and of creation. 
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God willed the existence of man in order that there should 
be creatures of earth capable of enjoying him and repro- 
ducing his image, and this was exhibited in the person of 
Christ first, in order that it might be accomplished in us 
afterwards. We cannot know or ignore separately these two 
things: the sublimity of our destination and the wretched- 
ness of our present condition. They help us to measure 
each other, and they are both to be learned by the contem- 
plation of Jesus. His filial submission, communion with 
and holy joy in God, teach us the sublimity of our calling, 
as his tears and premeditated agony hold up our wretched- 
ness before our eyes ; so that a lesson which could otherwise 
work only humiliation and terror, becomes in him a blessed 
and saving attraction to God. 

“We know not the truth of humanity, we only know its 
perversion while we are living the life of self and enmity, 
and are as Gods to ourselves...... Apart from Christ we 
know not our God, and apart from Christ we know not our- 
selves ; as, indeed, it is also true that we are as slow to ap- 
prehend and to welcome the one revelation as the other,— 
as slow to see man in Christ as to see God in Christ.” The 
higher life of every being is its true hfe: we only know a 
plant when we have seen its flower and seed. Again, we 
only understand the inferior through the superior, nature 
through man, and man through Christ. “What man was 
designed to be first appeared as a reality in him; and his 
divine perfection was the promise of what would be given 
by Divine grace to those who received him, and be a reality 
in them also.” Thus it is in him only that we can study 
the whole depth and mystery of our being, in its wondrous 
powers, capacities, and aspirations. Jesus has glorified the 
world to be God’s sanctuary, by living in time has hallowed 
it, and consecrated its simple occurrences to be symbols of 
life eternal. We triumph over nature, but he teaches us 
that we are ourselves greater than all its wonders, and that 
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there is a submission which makes us greater than all our 
triumphs. 

§ 60. We are made to be happy, but we are made also to 
find that happiness in the love of God and of our fellows. 
A deathless instinct prompts us to pursue some shadow of 
happiness, and authorizes self-love, and yet we have no self 
that we can or dare love; and so far as we are conscious of 
what we should be for God and for our fellows, self-love 
must be a cause of torment and self-contempt. All these 
contradictions disappear when the one Head and Brother 
of us all has taught us to see in him our other self, and 
made it easy for us to love a reconciled father, and set us 
once more in the unity of a common life, and enabled us to 
feel that it is our glory and blessing to be like himself, to 
obey God and to serve our brethren. 

Humanity is raised to a higher character by its union 
with the Divine in Christ; the temple is more sublime, but 
the architecture is of the same order, and all the magnifi- 
cence that has been added is in conformity to the original 
structure. When we give ourselves to Christ, the life upon 
which we enter is in no respect foreign to our original con- 
stitution ; on the contrary, we then first begin to become 
what we should have been from the first. The purpose of 
Redemption reaches farther than the restoration of men to 
their normal type, but this is included under it. It was not 
an expedient to fill the place of a creation which had failed, 
for the Son became earnestly and sincerely a part of that 
old creation, in order that it might not finally: fail, and his 
work in us in time and eternity is the re-establishment— 
the bringing to perfection—the glorious transformation of 
the primitive conditions and relations of the creature. Jesus 
loved to call himself the Son of man; he came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil the laws of our constitution ; he came not 
to buy but to buy back his bride; hence the re that is ever 
occurring throughout the Christian vocabulary, re-concilia- 
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tion, redemption, renewal, etc. He came to seek the lost 
sheep and bring it back upon his shoulders rejoicing, be- 
cause it belonged to God, and he had not given up his right 
over it, nor his loving purposes towards it. Man is not a 
foundling who meets with an adoptive Father, he is a pro- 
digal son who finds himself in the arms of his true Father. 
If we take away the sense of the primitive relationship 
we destroy the meaning and the rapture of that reconci- 
lation. 

False and perverted human nature is subject to vanity, 
and at enmity with God; but as the conscience is enlight- 
ened it begins to recover its primitive affinities; as the 
spirit of Christ directs and strengthens the will, he quickens 
the true man in each of us, and renews the almost obli- 
terated image of the Creator, and the disfigured features 
regain their expression never to be lost again. In this re- 
spect the human soul has been compared to those precious 
manuscripts of which ignorant copyists had effaced the 
characters that they might use the parchment for some 
worthless writings. A Divine chemistry brings out the 
primitive text once more, and the sublime readings of a 
primordial Gospel can be traced distinctly under the vulgar 
stuff that overlays them. As Basil says, “The dispensation 
of God and our Saviour towards man is the recalling of him 
from the fall, and his return into the friendship of God 
from that alienation which sin had caused.” And Jeremy 
Taylor—* The parts of our religion are but pursuances of 
the natural relation between God and us.” 

When the creature loves God the purpose of creation has 
been accomplished: God has become all again after consen- 
ting for a while not to be so; he has found means to make 
us will his glory and our own bliss. The original plan 
of creation has thus been carried out and vindicated by 
Redemption. The truth of humanity, banished by a falsified 
and corrupted nature, has been re-established in its rights, 
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and man has been restored to himself by the new life that 
has given him to God. - 

.Jesus Christ came to be what we were not, and to do 
what we could not. He has been the only real man in the 
world’s history hitherto ; and those alone in whom he lives 
and works are growing into manhood. There is good reason 
to hope that when the ages shall have run their course, and 
the innumerable multitude of the saved from all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, shall stand before 
the throne, they will be found to constitute the immense 
majority of human beings born into the world. The Father's 
house shall be filled. However, those who remain finally 
insensible to the appeals and the attraction of Jesus Christ 
do thereby forfeit their place in redeemed humanity, and 
fall short of the human calling; they cannot interrupt the 
Divine purpose of filling that house with redeemed and 
glorified children, but they can shut themselves out from it. 
The heart of Jesus bleeds over them more than any crea- 
ture compassion can, but it must be in the very presence of 
the Supreme Love from, which they turn away, that their 
ruin will be most clearly seen to be righteous and inevitable. 

§ 61. Greek speculation used the term )oyos for the idea 
of ideas, the universal reason of things, the sum of concep- 
tions constituting the intelligible, and therefore the eternal 
pattern of the visible universe. The theology of the ancient 
Persians, so far as we understand it, seems to have used an 
equivalent term for the ideal in the mind of the Creator: The 
Word was the ferver of Ahura-Mazda. The Jewish teachers 
of Egypt on the one hand, of Babylon and Palestine on the 
other, were variously influenced by these different schools 
of thought, and combined the ideas thence suggested with 
elements already furnished by the Scriptures. They wished 
to spiritualize the anthropomorphisms of their sacred books, 
lest the worship of Jehovah should degenerate into a coarse 
idolatry. They shrank for the same reason from admitting 
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immediate communications of God in person with the patri- 
archs, and therefore distinguished Jehovah himself from the 
mysterious angel of his presence, with a precision greater 
than the text admitted of. They found the Creative Wis- 
dom partially personified in the book of Proverbs, and the 
Word of the Lord treated generally as the agent of creation 
and providence. The speculative and theosophic turn of 
the Rabbis worked up these several elements into the no- 
tion of an intermediate principle of creation, revelation, 
and theocratic manifestation, which they called the Word 
of Jehovah. They only attributed to this Being a sort of 
shadowy personality, but did not the less believe that the 
link between the entire creation and the secret inscrutable 
being of God was to be found here. 

These theories and this terminology had nothing to do 
with the statements of the Lord as to his own pre-existence, 
and oneness with God, and his right to be the object of our 
faith and adoration. It was the spectacle of what Jesus 
was and did that led the Apostle John to fasten upon the 
term doyos as peculiarly appropriate to him. It is as though 
John turned to these Greeks with their busy intellect, and 
to these Jews with their reverence for the letter, and said 
to both together,—“ This unknown intermediate being be- 
tween God and the world, whose existence you have sur- 
mised and are in vain seeking to grasp by your philosophi- 
cal speculations, or your exegetical subtleties, we have heard 
him, seen him with our eyes, contemplated leisurely, touched 
him with our hands. Jesus is that Word of life whom you 
are ignorantly feeling after.” 

This application of the term Word is grounded in the very 
being of Christianity. It proceeds from the consciousness 
of the organic union of creation and redemption in Christ,—a 
truth which Paul held as strongly as John, though he did 
not lght upon the same expression. To call Christ the 
Word, is to say that he is the prototype and spiritual prin- 
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ciple of human nature; that, as Tertullian says, man was 
animated of his substance,—or, as Jerome puts it, that there 
is nobody who does not contain something of Christ within 
him at his pirth,—or, as a venerable Christian statesman 
wrote but yesterday, that man is an incomplete and imper- 
fect incarnation of God. 

False systems begin by flattering man and end by think- 
ing meanly of him; with Christianity it is the opposite ; it 
pronounces him dead.in trespasses and sins, because it alone 
takes account of God’s thoughts concerning him, of the glory 
to which he was called, and to which he is begotten anew. 
On the Christian scheme man is consubstantial with the 
Divine Word, related to him as the imperfect to the perfect 
image of the Father; whatever truth, justice, wisdom, love, 
whatever moral and intellectual excellencies exist among 
men, participate in a minor degree of the nature of the Word. 
“Man is the true shekinah,”—a revelation in the flesh. “Too 
late have I loved thee,” exclaimed St. Augustin after his 
conversion: “too late have I loved thee! O beauty so an- 
cient, and yet so new! And thou wast within me, while I 
was away from myself, and sought thee abroad. Thou wast 
with me, and I knew it not.” The Word is the light of 
nature, the light of grace, and the light of glory. “If there 
is not some one beneath ourselves—the ground of all that 
we desire and believe and are, the spring of our hopes and 
the consummation of them, the fountain of all love in every 
life is a very miser- 


creature and the satisfaction of its love 
able sleep, full of turbulent broken dreams, mixed with a 
strange dread of awakening.” » 

Plato represents the artificer of the universe as commis- 
sioning inferior Deities to create man, because beings be- 
gotten by himself and receiving life directly from him, 
would not be mortals, but “equal to the Gods.’ Wondrous 
inspiration this, at the very moment that it betrays its im- 
capacity to estimate the immensity of the ocean to the shore 
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of which it leads us! Wondrous glimpse of realities too 
grand and glorious even for this great heart to conceive 
without revelation! Had Plato wakened from the dust four 
hundred years later, he might have heard at Ephesus, on the 
opposite coast of his own sunlit Aigean sea, one teaching in 
his own tongue, with a mind singularly akin to his own, but 
brought up at a higher school ; and John would have taught 
him that the Divine Word was in the beginning with God, 
in the bosom of the Father, before all worlds,—the eternal 
Son; because the filial relation alone unites the ideas of sub- 
ordination and equality; and John would have added that 
the Word did really create us himself, and communicate to 
us a spark of his own Divine Life, that we might be immortal 
and Godlike, and, in the measure possible for finite exist- 
ences, share his own glory, and lie in his bosom as he in the 
Father’s. Like is known by its like. He has raised up 
children of the stones. 

According to John the Life was the light of men from the 
moment that there were men upon earth. It shone amid 
our darkness. Every faint ray that penetrated the antedi- 
luvian and the pagan night issued from it. That True Light 
shone in every man; it came into the world through every 
divine testimony felt in the heart, before it became visibly 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. His first coming like his 
second was continuous and invisible, until he stood amongst 
us “God manifest in the flesh.” Then the new era opened 
in the intercourse of man with heaven. The change was 
such “as would have struck the eye of an observer of nature, 
had one lived on our planet at the time when the sun was 
first set in the firmament. The light which before had been 
a wide and level mystery, now had to his eye a law, a centre, 
and a spring.” 

This primordial homogeneity of human nature with the 
Word was the condition of the real organic union effected in 
the Incarnation. That man should have been made in the 
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image of God was a meet preparation for God’s after assump- 
tion of the form of man. It secured a stock possessing the 
necessary affinity with the Divine graft. And contrariwise 
the fact of the Incarnation involves a sort of secondary di- 
vinity, a mysterious capacity of receiving and containing 

Biblical Review. Deity, latent in human nature. If our being “is, in the 
person of Christ, actually exalted above the angelic, it surely 
implies a primary superiority to the angelic. We cannot 
conceive of a nature permanently placed above its appro- 

Gen. ii. 20-24, priate condition.” When Adam found no help meet for him 
on earth she was drawn from his own sleeping side, and 

Eph. ii. 21-23. when the Son found amid the hosts of heaven no order of 
being worthy to share his glory there was one first created 
out.of his own fulness, and then ransomed by his agony. 
He will be the Omega because he is the Alpha; he will be 
after the world the head of a new spiritual creation, because 
he was before it as its ground and principle. 

A Sade ed Recent impugners of the pre-existence and Divinity of 
the Lord assume that the Divine and human consciousness 
necessarily exclude each other, so that a being who should 
become gradually conscious of his Divinity would in the 
same proportion feel himself less and less man. It is well 
that we should be thus reminded that the Incarnation sup- 
poses the Divine consciousness could identify itself with the 
human, as if Infinity made itself a centre coinciding with 
that of a finite circle. Morally, the Son could never become 
other than he is and has been from everlasting, but he was 
under no necessity of retaining without interruption the at- 
tributes of omniscience, omnipresence, and omnipotence. 
Even the creation of free intelligences was already a self- 
limitation of Deity. 

How deeply rooted 1s the instinct which brings man to 
beheve himself of Divine race and destiny, to confound his 
existence with that of God, and, notwithstanding all his 
wretchedness, to seat himself upon the throne. The statues 
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of demigods and heroes once peopled the earth until every 
thing was god except God himself. This is the attractive 
element in all the dreams of Pantheism and false mysticism, 
religious or philosophical. Humanity in her troubled sleep 
has striven after glories that were to be hers in her waking 
hours; she has ever pursued the accomplishment of the fatal 
promise, “ye shall be as Gods;” and this is the Divine 
purpose concerning us likewise ; God gives us in his way the 
greatness that we have sought in our own. Thus as all pre- 
vious creation called for man, so every thing human called 
for and prefigured a Redeemer. Our instinct of greatness as 
well as our sense of sin and misery prophesied of Christ. 

This original relation between God and man is at the 
foundation of all true and effectual Christian apology from 
St. Paul and Clement of Alexandria, to Pascal and Vinet. 
It is the secret of the resistless charm which the contem- 
plation of the words, the works, and the cross of Christ ex- 
ercises upon every true, honest, and good heart. We might 
have known his Divinity by the sacrifices he required at our 
hands, but we recognize it assuredly—the very truth of his 
being and of our own—by his sacrifice of himself. Those 
words of life, those acts of grace, those promises and invita- 
tions, that cross—would have no meaning for us, but for the 
sparks that still smoulder under the ashes of our selfishness. 
_ Every thing that he said or did to condemn or to encourage 
us, or to reveal himself, finds its echo in the depths of the 
soul. Assertions of Divine claims over us and Divine 
yearnings towards us, such as the world had never heard 
until they issued from his lps, seem nevertheless not so 
much a something absolutely new as the reappearance of 
faintly yet fondly remembered features that had smiled 
upon our childhood." 

We do not individually remember a state of absolute in- 
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nocence from which we have fallen, and yet our experiences 
and feelings are just what they should be had our fall been 
altogether personal, so that we implicitly recognize the unity 
of the race ; and we are equally prepared for a dispensation 
of atonement and restoration through that same principle of 
unity, for human nature is only too ready to put its trust in 
vicarious works and penances. 

§ 62. Redemption is necessarily as much greater than 
creation as Christ is greater than Adam, as God incarnate is 
greater than the image of God. There is no proportion in 
degree between the blessings we have lost in Adam and those 
we have regained in Jesus Christ, though they are the same in 
kind. The honor that he has put upon our nature and the love 
that he has shown our persons alike surpass all creature con- 
ception. “At those majestic levees where he by whom the 
worlds were made surrounds his throne with the directing 
powers of the innumerable orbs he first summoned into 
being, amid the glittering millions that encompass him, the 
marvellous tale is whispered that the Sovereign of all that 
infinity of glory has yet a bond of special and thrilling ten- 
derness that links him with one little province in creation. 
Our names are spoken of with awe. The human heir of 
eternal life is regarded as something altogether peculiar and 
consecrated.” With the strong feeling of this truth many 
Greek and Latin Fathers (most of all Athanasius), some 
medieval writers (as Johannes Erigena), and some moderns 
(of whom Bunsen is one of the most eminent), go so far as 
to assert that Christ will finally make us altogether like 
himself, will in fact divinize man,—and some add, divinize 
the universe along with man. 

The assertion is not justified by Scripture, and is indeed 
positively inconsistent with it. It is just one of the vain 
attempts to which we are given to make amends for our in- 
capacity to raise ourselves up to the truth by strained and 
exaggerated statements of it. To as many as receive him 
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he gives power to become the Sons of God; they receive the 
adoption of sons, they are children of God, brothers and 
sisters and fellow heirs of Jesus Christ. However, in the 
highest sense of the words, he is and must eternally remain 
the “ONLY BEGOTTEN Son,” to whom every knee shall bow, 
whom all worlds shall everlastingly adore. Hooker delivers 
himself on this matter with his usual judgment and reve- 
rence : he says, “If we respect but that which is common unto 
us with him—the glory provided for him and his in the king- 
dom of heaven,—his right and title thereunto, even in that he 
is man, differeth from other men’s, because he is that man of 
whom God himself is a part. We have a right to the same 
inheritance with Christ, but not the same right which he 
hath ; his being such as we cannot reach, and our’s such as 
he cannot stoop unto. Furthermore, to be the way, the truth, 
and the life; to be the wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
resurrection ; to be the peace of the whole world, the hope of 
the righteous, the heir of all things; to be that Supreme 
Head whereunto all power, both in heaven and in earth 
is given: these are not honors common unto Christ with 
other men; they are titles above the dignity and worth of 
any which were but a mere man,—yet true of Christ, even 
In that he is man, but man with whom Deity is personally 
jomed, and unto whom it hath added those excellencies 
which make him more than worthy thereof.” 

And again, “ He which is in the Father by eternal deri- 
vation of being and life from him, must needs be in him 
through an eternal affection of love. His incarnation causeth 
him also as man to be now in the Father, and the Father to 
be in him. For in that he is man, he receiveth life from the 
Father, as from the fountain of that ever-living Deity which 
in the person of the Word hath combined itself with man- 
hood, and doth thereunto impart such as to no other creature 
besides him is communicated. In which consideration, like- 
wise, the love of the Father towards him is more than it can 
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be towards any other; neither can any attain unto that per- 
fection of love which he beareth towards his heavenly 
Father. Wherefore God is not so in any, nor any so in God, 
as Christ; whether we consider him as the personal Word of 
God, or as the natural Son of man.” 

§ 63. When John, caught up in the Spirit, saw a throne 
set in heaven, and the book of human destinies in the right 
hand of him that sat upon the throne, no man in heaven, nor 
in earth, neither under the earth, was found worthy to open 
the book, neither to look thereon. John was weeping bit- 
terly, when lo, in the midst of the throne stood a Lamb as it 
had been slain, and he came and took the book. The Re- 
deemer, sought in vain elsewhere, is found in the midst of 
the throne; the resources of the wisdom and the mercy of 
God had been hidden in himself. “And when he had taken 
the book, the four living creatures and the four-and-twenty 
elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers 
of saints. And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for 
Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests; and we 
shall reign on the earth.” 

John had already seen, at the beginning of the vision, these 
representatives of the redeemed prostrate in adoration of the 
Almighty Author of all things: “Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory and honor and power: for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
But the thought of him who has filled the earth with beauty 
and plenty, and given us all our faculties and our immortal 
being, yea, and created multitudes of worlds and hosts of in- 
telligences, cannot inspire the same adoring gratitude as the 
one work of Redemption. There were no harps the first 
time, no vials full of odours sweet; but immediately upon 
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the manifestation of a Saviour upon the throne new means 
of celebrating his grace appear all around; the presence of 
the Lamb evokes the harps of God and an incense hitherto 
unknown. Creation was a first hymn to the glory of the 
Father, but the hymn of Redemption is a “new song,”—holier, 
sublimer than any strains that have ever filled the radiant 
throng with rapture ; because Redemption has changed the 
face of heaven,—it has exhibited God in a light in which his 
creatures could never have known him otherwise. 

John heard the voice of many angels in their turn pro- 
claim the glory of the Lamb slain. They stood around the 
redeemed of men, farther from the throne than they were, 
spectators only of the grace they celebrated. Finally, in 
ever widening circle, “every creature which is in heaven 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
Then they who had first given the signal for the acclama- 
tions of the universe, met them with a responsive Amen ; 
and, overcome by the echo of their own songs of praise, 
fell upon their faces, and worshipped him that liveth for 
ever and ever. 

Never had the Word so spoken as he did upon the cross, 
—never had like glory shone in the heavenly sanctuary,— 
never had God so shown himself to be love. The meanness 
of the creature saved at such a price only illustrated the 
more the Divine compassions, and a new halo encircled the 
throne when the Lamb appeared upon it. The moral 
glory of the Divine character is incapable of increase in 
itself, because it is infinite; but there are degrees in the 
creature’s apprehension of it, and now God had acquired a 
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God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes... .First-fruits 
unto God and to the Lamb... .The Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it....The glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof....The throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it,” etc., ete. 


Nott A. 


However strange the fact may appear to those more favourably 
situated for keeping up with contemporaneous English literature, 
the remarkable sermons of the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, 
did not fall into our hands until the preceeding pages had been 
printed. The sympathy we feel for the gifted and lamented 
preacher as a man—our admiration for his character, and for his 
teaching as a Christian moralist and exegete—our reverence for 
his piety,—these are all so many reasons for pointing out the 
extent to which we believe his conception of the central fact of 
Redemption is theoretically defective. 

M. Robertson, whenever he approaches the great question of 
the atonement, exhibits a want of precision of thought which is 
very unusual with him. He may be said to vacillate between the 
various theories which have been treated as inadequate in § § 34 
— 36, 

He says that the law of sacrifice pervades all nature: the de- 
struction of the mineral is the life of the vegetable ; the anguish 
of the mother is the condition of the child’s birth ; conquerors 
pass over the bodies of their noblest comrades who died that they 
might win ; all the life of God is a flow of this Divine self-giving 
charity ; creation itself is sacrifice. The highest man, he continues, 
recognized this law, and, voluntarily obeying it, became a sacri- 
fice and not a mere victim. 

This is all true, but it isnot enough. As has been already 
urged, every sacrifice that nature claims is necessary to accom- 
plish a given purpose. Mr. Robertson himself confesses that 
“ self-denial for the sake of self-denial does no good ; self-sacrifice 
for its own sake is no religious act at all... .Sacrifice alone, bare 
and unrelieved, is ghastly, unnatural, and dead.” There must 
therefore have existed some pre-established necessity for the 
sacrifice of Christ ; it must have had some positive special end 


that could not have been effected, or at least so well effected, 


without it. Now, no adequate end for such a sacrifice has 
been suggested by Mr. Robertson: Christ’s death sealed the 
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identity between religion and goodness, but his life had already 
sufficiently done so. He was the martyr of spiritual religion, 
and of a testimony against Jewish exclusiveness, but there was 
no peremptory necessity that his testimony should be unto blood; 
and it would have been utterly incongruous with the glorious 
privilege of martyrdom that, in the most illustrious instance, it 
should have been attended with inward horror and heartshrinking. 
He died in order that the spirit of his life and death might pass 
into us, but a Moses and a David could become the religious 
guides and examples of their people without this final ignominy 
and agony. Indeed, such a mighty fact in the life of the uni- 
verse, as God’s becoming incarnate, is inconceivable, except for 
some end altogether beyond creature powers of endurance or 
accomplishment: he who would reduce the atonement to a 
martyrdom, even were it worth all other martyrdoms put toge- 
ther, should in consistency reduce the person of Christ to a finite 
value, to be measured by that of other beings put together. 
We know that minds who have time to work out the conse- 
quences of inadequate theories of the atonement, and who are not 
restrained by an instinct of reverence stronger than the want of 
logical consistency, do habitually come to this result. 

It may be freely admitted that there was something more or 
less contingent attending the minor events in the life and ministry 
of our Lord. It was necessary that he should manifest his glory ; 
but he might have done so in places and circumstances different 
from those fixed upon. It was necessary that he should reveal 
his Father’s purposes of love ; but other ears might have been 
privileged to hear the things that a Mary, a John, a woman of 
Samaria heard. Can the same admission be made with respect 
to the closing scene? Could the sacrifice of Christ have been 
omitted, or something different substituted for it without aban- 
doning the whole purpose of his mission and incarnation? Every 
inadequate view would admit of answering—ZJ¢ could, but we 
trust Mr. Robertson would never have allowed consistency to 
carry him so far. There may have been, for aught we know, 
that which was contingent in the form of our Lord’s death; but 
that which constituted the substance of the atonement was neces- 
sary, in the very highest and absolute sense, if there were con- 
sciences to be relieved upon earth, if there was to be a just God 
and yet a Saviour in heaven. ‘To suppose any other forms of 
doing or suffering could be substituted for the sacrifice of Christ, 
would be to suppose them its equivalent. 
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“The profound idea contained in the death of Christ is the duty 
of self-surrender. ...The pain, the blood, the death, were the last 
and highest evidence of self-surrender....We are redeemed by 
the life of God without us, manifested in the person of Christ, 
kindling into flame the life of God within us.” But the soul 
wants to learn more than the lesson of self-surrender for the 
present—it wants to atone for the past. There must have been 
upon the cross more than the will of a man perfectly coincident 
with the will of God, or it would only condemn us to shame and 
to despair. “If Christ’s sacrifice is not for me as an atonement 
it is against me as a testimony; if it does not cancel it only 
reveals my guilt. His self-surrender displays by contrast my 
self-indulgence... .Man needs a salvation which can reach him 
when helpless in sin and sorrow, which stoops down to his lowest 
estate, which gives him power when without strength, which tells 
him of reconciliation while he is still an enemy of God.” 

To represent Christ as the ideal man, explaining us to ourselves, 
putting into words and into speaking acts the feelings and emo- 
tions, the thoughts and aspirations that are struggling for utter- 
ance within us, is to state a most important part of the truth ; 
and it would not be possible to do this with more heartfelt 
earnestness and attractive simplicity than Mr. Robertson. There 
is, he says, “an almost boundless joy in acquiescing in the life 
and death of Christ, recognizing it as ours, and representing it to 
ourselves and God as what we aim at....There, that is my reli- 
gion—that is my righteousness—what I want to be, what I am 
not—that is my offering, my life as I would wish to give it.... 
My Saviour, fill up the blurred and blotted sketch which my 
clumsy hand has drawn of divine life, with the fulness of thy 
perfect picture. I feel the beauty which I cannot realize.” 

The one thing wanting in this beautiful passage is the con- 
sciousness that Christ’s sacrifice accomplished the adequate self- 
condemnation, as well as the holy submission at which we should 
aim, and therefore satisfied God’s displeasure against man’s sin, as 
well as God’s claim upon man’s filial obedience. We have already 
expressly guarded against the low and superficial views too gene- 
rally encumbering this doctrine, and the exaggerated recoil from 
which is the secret of the fatal omissions in the theology of Mr. 
Robertson, and of some other generous minds. We have freely 
granted that God can have no pleasure in the blood of the righ- 
teous merely as blood-shedding—that agony as such could only 
satisfy a Moloch—that expiation must be both human and moral 
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—that the penal retribution which we have undergone in the 
person of Christ, and in which we are now called to acquiesce by 
faith, can be recognized as our passion only in virtue of a real 
relation between his person and ours. We are ready even to add, 
that, separate acts of sin being but the manifestations of one 
wide-reaching principle, there is no positive Scriptural evidence 
that all the particular sins of all mankind were present to the 
mind of the Lord upon the cross, as though they were his own. 
But after taking all these precautions against mis-statement and 
over-statement, the fundamental fact remains—that we feel our- 
selves, guilty as well as weak,—that the conscience craves forgive- 
ness as well as the power to change, and that these cravings are 
met in the Gospel while they are overlooked in the scheme before 
us. The soul should see in Christ not merely the life she would 
offer to God, but the death she should have died. If Jesus only 
died for our sins in this sense, that he waked up the rage of in- 
justice, hypocrisy, and falsehood—that he fell a victim to the evil 
dispositions that are at work in our own bosoms—then he only 
died through our sin like any other righteous sufferer—any other 
martyr for truth and goodness: but, no! “ Zhe Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” 

Evil, Mr. Robertson rightly tells us, “can only be crushed by 
suffering from it ;” but he does not observe that the suffering is 
twofold: there is the struggle to get free, and there is also the 
necessity of doing justice upon ourselves; the fangs of the cocka- 
trice torture as well as paralyze. Reconciliation issues in the dis- 
cipline of a new life, but it is based upon atonement,—the heart 
breaking under the sense of Divine abandonment. Evil is crushed 
in principle and as a whole in the penal sufferings of Christ, 
before it is crushed in detail in his disciples by the discipline of 
remedial suffering. The Divine propitiation places us in a new 
condition as a means of developing in us a new character. 

St. Paul says, “if one died for all then did all die,” and Mr. 
Robertson’s own comment is, “ What Christ did for humanity 
was done by humanity, because in the name of humanity.” This 
is afterwards unfortunately qualified by the assertion, that, since 
a truly vicarious act implies and acknowledges the principal’s 
duty of performance, the Lord’s sacrifice is not to supersede ours, 
and we are still under obligation to die the sort of death he died 
for us. Now, there is a sense in which Christian life is a per- 
petual repetition of the sacrifice of Christ,—we must know the 
fellowship of his sufferings, we must bear our cross; but the 
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very first step of this via dolorosa should be taken with the con- 
sciousness of forgiveness through the blood of his cross. He does 
not offer first to raise us up out of our sin and thereby indirectly 
out of its penalty, he begins by absorbing into himself and can- 
celling the penalty, in order to be able to raise us afterwards out 
of our sins. His death is to be repeated in us as regards our 
sympathies, but not in its proper specific value. His offering up 
of himself once, supersedes the sacrifice which is out of our 
power in order to quicken us to perform the sacrifice which is 
within our power. He was our substitute in the same sense 
as when some mailed champion of yore came forth to do 
battle for the weak and helpless: we fought and conquered in 
his person, and faith exempts us for ever from venturing our 
weakness into that dread conflict. The struggle that ever recur- 
ring sin continues to produce in us is carried on in altered cir- 
cumstances : “ There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.” 

The sermon on Zhe Good Shepherd, preached March the 
20th, 1853, very near the close of the author’s ministry and life, 
contains a statement of the doctrine of the Atonement more 
satisfactory in its terms than any of his other published sermons. 
Quoting the passage, “I lay down my life for the sheep,” he 
proceeds,— 

“ Here is the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice: sacrifice of one 
instead of another : life saved by the sacrifice of life. 

“Most of us know the meagre explanation of these words 
which satisfies the Unitarians ; they say that Christ died merely 
as a martyr, in attestation of the truths he taught. 

“ But you will observe the strength of the expression which we 
cannot explain away, ‘I lay down my life for,’-—v.e., instead of 
‘the sheep.’ If the Shepherd had not sacrificed himself, the 
sheep must have been the sacrifice. 

“ Observe, however, that the suffering of Christ was not the 
same suffering as that from which he saved us. The suffering of 
Christ was death. But the suffering from which he redeemed 
us by death was more terrible than death. The pit into which 
he descended was the grave. But the pit in which we should 
have been lost for ever, was the pit of selfishness and despair. 

“Therefore St. Paul affirms, ‘If Christ be not risen, ye are yet 
in your séns.’ If Christ’s resurrection be a dream, and he be not 
risen from the grave of death, you are yet in the grave of guilt. 
He bore suffering to free us from what is more than suffering— 
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sin: temporal death to save us from death everlasting ; his life 
given as an offering for sin to save the soul’s eternal life.” 

This passage, taken simply as it stands and without any con- 
troversial pre-occupation, should apparently satisfy every orthodox 
reader ; yet those previous deliverances on the same subject which 
we have been criticizing, make it probable that Mr. Robertson 
did not mean to extend the effects of Christ’s sacrifice beyond 
the production of a moral effect upon our disordered nature. He 
probably continued to contemplate Redemption as taking place 
exclusively within us. It is not the less remarkable, however, 
that a mind so eminently straightforward and truthful, should 
express itself at such length in language adjusting itself, through- 
out, to a doctrinal conception which it had repudiated. May 
there not have been an unconscious completing of a defective 
theology by the undercurrent of Christian instincts? In any 
case, every reader will have understood that we have criticized 
Mr. Robertson’s theology so freely just because we do not presume 
for one moment to sit in judgment upon his faith. Or rather, 
we would say of him as Paul did of Philemon,—he is one the com- 
munication of whose faith becomes effectual, by the acknowledg- 
ing of every good thing which is in him in Christ Jesus. 
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personal appro- 
Abad “e- tion to Jesus Christ; but if the virtual justification of the 


human race is to be made actual for each of us, we must 
enter into voluntary relationship with him; there must be 
marriage as well as brotherhood. That our personal appro- 
priation of Redemption should be needed is a consequence 
of the same law which made Redemption itself necessary. 
We have seen that God could not welcome man to his bosom 
so long as he was unable to measure his ingratitude and un- 
willing to return to his allegiance. To do so were to violate 
the order of the universe without benefitting the sinner ; for, 
in heaven or out of heaven, the happiness of every moral and 
intelligent being must be in proportion to his fellowship 
with God. Hence even after the race collectively has been 
brought into a new standing before God, its individual mem- 
bers must be won successively, and may remain indifferent 
or hostile, voluntarily excluded from their share in the new 
prerogatives of the human family. Redemption is not ef- 
fectual until the soul has been brought into vital union with 
the Saviour, and learns to feel and to respond to his sur- 
passing kindness, claiming its portion in him as he claimed 
his in us, consenting to meet God in him as God met us in 
him. On any other terms it would be a mechanical salva- 
tion, and a mere outside painted heaven. 

When the Israelite led his victim to the altar he laid his 
hands upon its head, figuratively loading it with hig sins; 
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our victim has anticipated us, and taken the burden upon 
himself. Jt is for us now to ratify what he has taken upon 
him to do, which is the work of faith. “So that faith be- 
comes an integral part of the atonement, just as the laying 
on of hands, under the old covenant, belonged to the act of 
sacrifice.” When I believe in Jesus Christ, I have chosen 
him for my representative. The work begun in the depths 
of the Divine mind and manifested on Golgotha, is only per- 
fected in the conscience of the sinner attracted to the light 
and laying hold on his forgiveness. A missionary relates 
that on one occasion when he read the history of the cruci- 
fixion to a congregation of South Africans, a man started up 
and exclaimed wildly, “Jesus Christ, come down from that 
cross, and let me be put there!” The poor Bechuana made 
the death of Christ his own, and realized it in his conscience. 
This.was as it should be; we recognize our solidarity with 
Christ, and the human soul, another and an immortal Cal- 
vary, becomes a place of terrors and of reconciliation. If 
the conscience be the mirror of God, whatever is consum- 
mated in the mind of God concerning us must be repeated 
there. If the conscience had, ike God himself,.to require 
satisfaction in order to exercise grace, then the mystery of 
Redemption must also be accomplished in its subject. Man 
receives pardon and bestows it upon himself; and as in God 
mercy cost holiness nothing, but confirmed it, so in man the 
claims of God are strengthened by the grace received. 

God offers his grace without imposing it, he solicits our 
free acceptance of it without constraining us. He is love; he 
wills our perfection, and therefore he requires our love, be- 
cause it is our bliss to love him. He wills our good without 
forcing us to attain it, because that to which we should have 
been constrained would no longer be our good. It was as 
free beings that we were to give ourselves to God at the 
first, and it is still as free beings that we are summoned 
again to yield ourselves to God in Christ. We are besought 
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to become fellow heirs of the Son of man, “on the one con- 
dition of turning to him in simplicity and obedient love; that 
is,—besought to be happy hereafter, on the sole condition of 
being in the purest and deepest sense happy now.” God 
has come nearer to us than in creation; he solicits us by 
stronger motives; the barrier of guilt and condemnation that 
separated our soul from him lies broken and prostrate. He 
does not merely tell us that salvation is possible, or that he 
is willing to forgive,—the Gospel says more than that ; nor 
does he tell us that he has actually forgiven, as a transaction 
past and completed,—the Gospel does not go altogether 
so far; he tells us that he forgives, that he is in the act of 
pronouncing the pardon which needs but our Amen to be 
valid, and that no legal righteousness is necessary to make 
out a title to it, nothing whatever done by or wrought in 
the man, not even evangelical affections, except the faith that 
embraces it. 

§ 65. And now the practical question presents itself :— 
will men ratify God’s forgiveness, and make their Rhedemp- 
tion real by casting themselves upon his mercy in Christ, 
and by setting their seal individually upon what passed in 
the soul of their blessed representative ? 

The Bible says that, if left to their own resources, they 
would not. They are too utterly fallen from righteousness 
to be finally and effectually attracted by any manifestation 
of God whatever. If the person of Christ were to remain 
without any internal contact with ours, confined within an 
exclusive incommunicable individuality, like that of other 
men, the spectacle of his death like the contrast of his life 
would only aggravate our guilt. But it is the prerogative 
of Christ to act immediately and directly upon other souls. 
In that holy, eternal, mysterious plurality of the Divine 
Being from which he had come forth, he himself as the 
Worp is the eternal image and revelation of all that the 
Father zs; the Spirit is the eternal agent of all that the Father 
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does. The Spirit was the agent of all physical creation and 
renewal, acting upon every form of being according to the 
capacities which it pleased God to bestow upon that being. 
Both the physical and the spiritual worlds are submitted 
alike to his silent, mighty, all-pervading action; the author 
of our intelligence, speaking through our conscience, plead- 


ing with our will—he is that Holy One within us, deeper. 


than our own consciousness can penetrate, who looks upon 
us and loves us. There is not merely a Divine and immense 
force, in the bosom of which we are plunged, there is a mind 
enlightening ours, there is a heart sustaining ours. 

“Christ and the Spirit are complementary forces, and both 
together constitute a complete whole........ There was an 
inherent necessity that whatever supernatural movement for 
the regeneration of man might be undertaken, should include 
both a moral and an efficient agency ; one before the under- 
standing, and the other back of it, in the secret springs of 
the disordered nature; a Divine object clothed in beauty, 
and love, and justice, to be a mould into which the soul may 
be formed, the type of a Divine life in which it may consent- 
ingly be chrystallized; an efficient grace, working within the 
soul, preparing it to will and to do, and rolling back the cur- 
rents of retributive causes in it, opening it to the power of 
its glorious exemplar, and drawing it ever into that, and a 
life proceeding from it. Without the former before the 
mind, whatever is done within, by efficiency, would be only 
a work of repair,—a something executed, of whose way or 
method we should know as little as we do of health restored 
by hidden causes. The change would be merely physical, 
not any change of character at all, more than when the se- 
cretions of the body are changed. Without the latter— 
the efficient working—the model set before us in the Divine 
beauty of Christ and his death would find us dulled in un- 
derstanding, blurred in perception, and held fast in the penal 
bondage of our sins; approving the good before us only 
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faintly, desiring it coldly, endeavouring after it, if at all, im- 
potently,—even as a bird might try to rise whose wings are 
cut.” 

§ 66. The promise of the Spirit is put forth as the most 
obvious and characteristic promise of the Christian dispen- 
sation. Things take their titles from their essential character, 
and the religion of Jesus is declared to be the “ministration 
of the Spirit.” The very name of Christ “indicates that he 
was himself endowed or anointed with a Spirit; the preach- 
ing of his forerunner, and all his own preaching declared 
that he had received it himself, that he might bestow it upon 
his disciples then and in ages to come.” 

It was the prerogative of the Son of man to receive the 
Holy Spirit without measure. The Spirit had waited hitherto 
for a temple worthy of his presence, but now, in the holy 
nature of Jesus, there was room for the fulness of Deity, and 
in this his sinless human nature he became in a peculiar 
sense the subject of the agency of the Holy Ghost, at that 
great crisis of his life marked by his baptism. Thenceforward 
his thoughts, his words, his acts were suggested or accom- 
panied by the power of the Spirit dwelling within him. He 
said of himself that he cast out demons by the Spirit of God. 
Peter’s summary of his Master’s whole ministry is this :— 
“God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power: who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him.” 

If the question be asked why the indwelling of the Spirit 
was necessary for the man Christ, who was already the Son 
of God, no man can give an adequate answer, because the 
essential reason doubtless lies in those mutual relations of 
the Divine persons by which the Holy Ghost is the agent of 
Deity in all things. The Son’s assumption of human nature 
was accomplished by the Holy Ghost; the arming of that 
nature with the powers necessary for the work before it was 
also accomplished by the descending Dove at the baptism of 
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Jesus ; finally, the new life manifested in the Lord’s person 
at his resurrection was the operation of the same Divine 
Being. He was “quickened by the Spirit.” Thus the agency 
of the Holy Ghost was necessary, both to effect the incarna- 
tion and to carry out its results, capacitating the finite pro- 
perties of the Saviour to realize the glory for which they 
were created. It was by the incarnation of the Word that 
human nature became capable of such a gift. Father of the 
everlasting age, he inaugurated the new order of things in 
his own sacred person, elaborating for us those gifts and 
graces which could not have been directly conveyed to such 
as we are, as the mother’s breast does the nourishment which 
her infant could not otherwise partake of. Divine life as- 
sumed a shape in Jesus Christ which admitted of its being 
bestowed upon others; the organ of the race in his life and 
death, he re-acts upon the race by that which the Spirit 
takes from him and imparts to us. So that he truly receives 
the Holy Spirit not for himself only, but for the body of 
which he was to be the head ; that, dwelling in him and in 
his members, it might be the bond of union between them. 
He was anointed with the Holy Ghost, that the same holy 
fragrance might spread to us. 

As Barrow says,—“God in his wisdom hath appointed 
that so incomparably excellent a gift should be the reward 
of his obedience, the consequence of his triumph, the fruit of 
his intercession, an ornament of his royal estate, a pledge of 
his princely munificence.” The Holy Spirit is all this and 
more; he is the organ by which Jesus realizes his generic 
relation to the race, so that in his promises to the disciples 
we see the same operations alternately attributed to the 
Holy Spirit and to Himself. As the Lord finished his own 
work “through the eternal Spirit,’ so must it be perfected 
in the hearts of his people through the same Spirit; no longer 
under such forms of transient and sporadic afflatus as had 
been known previously, but immanent now through Jesus 
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Christ in humanity itself, in the form and power of the new 
supernatural creation he had introduced into the world. 
“The Divine life, first manifested in Christ, was to be com- 
nunicated to them; the perfection first seen in him was to 
be produced in them.” Their holiness was to be the continu- 
ation of his; they were to be born again of the same Spirit 
that accompanied him to the cross, and that raised him from 
the dead. Hence St. John once says, “The Spirit was not 
yet (ovzw yap jv), because Jesus was not yet glorified:” that 
is, did not yet exist as the distributer of the perfected life of 
Christ. 

In the original Nicene Creed the Holy Spirit was said to 
proceed from the Father; the development of the Athanasian 
doctrine against the Arian Visigoths in Spain led to the ad- 
dition “and from the Son,” which was gradually adopted 
throughout the West during the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and became one of the pretexts for the disruption of the 
eastern and western Churches. If the statement be under- 
stood ontologically as applying to the abstract essence of 
Deity, the simplicity of the Greek creed is to be preferred ; 
if it be understood economically as applying to the Divine 
agency in the salvation of man, the Latins are not in the 
wrong. Prayed for by the Son, given by the Father, pro- 
ceeding from the Father, and from the Son in the new rela- 
tion in which he stood towards the Father and towards us, 
the Holy Spirit issues from the depths at once of Divine and 
of human nature, with powers derived from the incarnate 
and risen Christ, transmitting, not the incommunicable glory 
of the pure Godhead, but the graces of the man Christ Jesus. 

Thus in the revelation of the Divine Being called forth by 


our necessities, the Father is love absolute and original, the 


Son love seeking and meeting the creature, the Holy Ghost 


love working in the creature. Jesus restores the world by. 


his Spirit, as God created it by his Word. 
§ 67. Jesus is represented as breathing upon his disciples 
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when he said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost;” and again as 
sending from above the promise of the Father, or the mani- 
fested miraculous gifts and powers of the same indwelling 
Spirit. The former act implied the new creation in the soul, 
the latter characterized the abounding energy of spiritual 
life in the founders of the Church for the first generation. 
The Holy Ghost descended upon Jesus himself in a bodily 
shape like a dove,—a complete organism, indicating the fullest 
personal indwelling. He descended upon the first Christians 
in the likeness of many cloven tongues of fire,—implying the 
distribution of his several gifts among distinct recipients. 
The tongue is man’s “glory;” this was therefore a meet 
symbol of the kindling and purifying of every capacity first 
to adore and then to proclaim abroad the saving grace of 
God ; it announced the presence of an all-conquering, all- 
uniting power of which man’s voice was honored to be an 
instrument : “man’s voice, God’s truth; man’s speech, the 
Spirit’s inspiration ; a human organ ; a superhuman power! ” 
The Pentecostal effusion introduced the religion of Redemp- 
tion into the world with the authority of a message from 
heaven. That which is essential, however, in the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, that for which he was sent from above and 
continues among men, is his work upon the heart; therefore 
the Lord confined himself to this when he spoke of the mis- 
sion of the Comforter in the long and ever to be remembered 
conversation with the disciples that preceded his arrest. 

St. Luke called his Gospel the treatise he made concerning 
“all that Jesus began both to do and teach.” He evidently 
considered the history of the first labors of the Apostles which 
he was about to enter upon to be the continuance of Jesus’ 
doing and teaching: and so they were. Every soul that is 
quickened here below to trust and love, every broken spit 
that is healed, every wayward will transformed, every faint 
heart made strong, is a fresh testimony from heaven that 
there is a living Christ upon the throne. 
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The Holy Spirit is an invisible preacher, who takes of the 
things of Jesus and shows them unto us; presenting motives 
for repentance, obedience, and gratitude, such as could not 
exist before the manifestation of redeeming love. He tempts 
us to good, renders decision easier, puts a softening divine 
attraction in the place of prevailing evil influences, and 
solicits to repentance. His operation is mysteriously pro- 
found, pervading and perpetual as human corruption itself. 
How the Divine mind can thus act upon our minds, visit the 
inner central loneliness, the solitude of the soul, touching its 
springs of thought and action, and renovating the will,— 
how all this can be, is the secret of God,—and may well 
remain so, since we cannot even understand how our own 
minds act upon the limbs that obey them. As the creation 
of the world would be inconceivable if it were not followed 
by the continuous action of the Creator upon it, so would 
the new creation in the Son of God be inconceivable, if it 
also were not followed by continuous action, by a permanent 
intervention in the world. 

The presentation to the intelligence of the truths to which 
the Holy Spirit would render the soul sensible 1s a necessary 
condition of his normal agency. He awakens the conscience 
to recognize the validity of the claims of God as they are as- 
serted by the religion of Redemption, and the genuineness of 
the type of perfection exhibited by Jesus, and consequently 
moves us to feel our own guilt and danger by the contrast. 
Again he lights up the features of our adorable Saviour with 
the compassion and the holy love that belong to them, and 
makes us feel the tenderness of his appeals. Through the 
Holy Spirit is Jesus perpetuated in the world,—present in all 
places, with all ages and generations; and his invitation, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,” thrills through many a broken spirit 
to-day, as if it had but just fallen from his lips. Through 
the Spirit he pleads with every soul who understands the 
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Gospel, or even surmises its purport. By the sense of reality 
which the spirit of truth conveys he makes it impossible for 
such a soul to remain absolutely indifferent; it must be 
either attracted or repelled by the summons to put itself in 
contact with a Saviour God. And when it yields to the 
blessed attraction, wishes to love Jesus and to keep his 
words, the Holy Spirit comes and dwells within that soul, 
lends himself to its aspirations and takes part in them, so 
that even in inarticulate cries God can recognize the plead- 
ings of his own Spirit. He conveys the sense of pardon and 
adoption, teaches us to say, Abba, Father, and makes us 
participate in the feelings and sympathies, the peace and 
strength, the hopes and joys of our blessed Master,—mys- 
teriously fitted as they are to be communicated to the mem- 
bers, by having been first the living experience of the head. 
“He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you,” so 
runs the promise ; “the truth which the Spirit shows to the 
soul is Christ’s truth; the graces which he imparts are 
Christ’s image; the joy which he sheds abroad is Christ's 
own peace. This other is not another; for Christ and the 
Spirit, like Christ and the Father, are one; and where the 
Spirit works his word is verified,—‘I in them and thou in 
me!’ How sublime this unity, so that the whole work of 
the Spirit begins with Christ. Christ is the object revealed ; 
Christ is the object reproduced; Christ is the object glorified.” 

§ 68. The work of Jesus in the heart is called grace in the 
New Testament ; men are said to believe through grace, and 
the Holy Spirit is called “the Spirit of grace.” Xapis is a 
word much older that Christianity; it expressed joy, delight, 
—any charm or attraction in material objects, any thing in 
physical or mental gifts pleasant to look upon; lastly, a 
favorable and kindly disposition towards a definite person. 
The connection of these varied senses is a beautiful example 
of the ready instinct with which early races, in the exercise 
of the marvellous faculty of speech, caught hold of true re- 
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lations between the moral and physical worlds. They felt 
that benevolence ministers delight first of all to him whom 
it animates, and that it is agreeable to witness; they under- 
stood beauty to be a meet symbol for goodness, and felt that 
easy graceful motion, suggesting freedom from restraint or 
incumbrance, is most appropriate to happy minds, and to 
those bent on kindly purposes. Similar uses of the corres- 
ponding Latin word, and of its derivatives in modern lan- 
guages, including grace, gracvous, etc., in our own, show the 
universal consciousness of this natural symbolism. 

Salvation is of grace because it is the fruit of the free, un- 
merited love of God in Christ; as it is written, “ being justi- 
fied freely through his grace.” And it assumes the shape of 
grace within the soul because it consists of peace, joy, love, 
and liberty. It is called by the same name as a purpose 
of love in the Father’s heart, and as a filial response in the 
heart of the poor sinner. Grace disengages our moral liberty, 
sets us free from the grasp of sin, that we may once more 
choose between the true God and the false,—between the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and our own selfishness. 
It is God’s pleasure to win our hearts not by constraining 
but by inclining them, bestowing upon us in the form of 
holiness the good to which our nature inclines in the form 
of happiness. 

St. Augustin says that man by abusing his free will lost 
both himself and it.’ It is certain that we are by nature the 
slaves of sin, and unable to break our chains, nay, “ dead in 
trespasses and sins,” and that none can come to Jesus except 
the Father draw him. But it is through the freedom which he 
revives that the Father draws him, it is by a moral suasion 


in harmony with man’s constitution. The pure and mild 


light of grace not only fills the open eye, it also opens blind 
eyes ; but it makes the blind see by restoring the proper 
organ for that function. “Humility is not the feeling of being 
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nothing, but that of being a free and a real power in a state 
of rebellion against its law. The work of restoration is not 
intended to bring the soul to a state of involuntary obedience, 
but to enable it, with a fulness of life, to will before all 
things the accomplishment of the purposes of Infinite Love. 
ro Ay Grace is no ecstasy in which personality is lost, but a 
strength that mans the faint and wavering will, raises it to 
its stature, sets it free, renders it triumphant; so that by a 
mysterious concurrence, the more God works in the man, 
the stronger the man becomes in himself; because the work 
of God is just the re-establishing in the creature of the primi- 
tive forces that suffered by the fall. The Christian soul does 
not pray to be annihilated, but to be strengthened.” 

The Helvetic Confession says, —“The regenerate, when 
they choose the good, do not only experience in themselves 
the operation of God leading to it, but they also feel that 
they act of their own accord with pleasure.” It proceeds to 
quote St. Augustin’s comment on the Scriptural statement 
that God works with us: it is only one who acts of whom it 
can be said that he is helped. In a similar moment of 
happy inconsistency the same father distinguishes between 
the bestowal of power and the exercise of constraint upon 
a will.’ “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves,” says the 
Apostle, “to reckon any thing as if it were of ourselves ; but 
our sufficiency is of God.” And again, “ Whereunto I also 
labour, striving according to his working who worketh in me 
MUL. ys. “T follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” He 
exhorts his brethren in these words,—“ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
It seemed to him that the solemn thought that God Al- 
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mighty puts his own power at our disposal to accomplish 
his holy will within us makes our own responsibility all the 
greater. “There is not less obligation when a father employs 
argument and entreaty, rather than constraint and force, for 
the promotion of his child’s welfare. So men cannot be 
under less obligation to God for any good, because in its 
communication he has respect to the highest endowment 
which they receive from him.” 

§ 69. Holiness supposes the exercise of freedom. We 
cannot believe in Christ at first, or become like him after- 
wards, unless our own will takes part in the work of God 
within us, and unites itself with the will of God. That is 
to say, grace acts morally, not mechanically ; it puts the as- 
sertion of our freedom into our own power, and woos us to 
our own everlasting good. Thus only are its fruits of real 
value in the sight of God, for neither in creation nor in Re- 
demption did he seek that mere mechanical accomplishment 
of his will which his material government of the world se- 
cures in its own sphere. The stars of the spiritual heavens 
must move willingly in their orbits. It is only because ex- 
ercises of choice are unlike all other changes that they are 
felt to be right or wrong, and that we recognize ourselves as 
the subjects of moral government. Leligious life is no ex- 
ception to this general character of human conduct, but 
rather its supreme exemplification; in its beginning and 
continuance it presents the highest possible series of moral 
acts. 

Our will belongs to us even more than our reason; the 
ideas amid which we move, and to which we are obliged to 
subordinate our faculties of knowing and thinking, are not of 
our own originating ; they proceed from a universal, eternal, 
immutable reason, that created and still sustains us and all 
things with us. The acts of the will, on the contrary, really 
belong to us, they proceed from ourselves. The conscious- 
ness of the reality of our will confounds itself with that of 
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our personal existence." It is through the will that we are 
in a subordinate sense creators. The will is the man. There- 
fore it was upon the will that God laid his lien by the sense 
of obligation, and it is the will that he now redeems, eman- 
cipates, and sways by the attraction of sovereign grace. 
Faith looks to God in Christ, and says, “I had never sought 
thee if thou hadst not first found me, I had never followed 
after thee if thou hadst not first loved me; and now I will 
what thou wilt, let my will be done within me since it has 
become thine; I am able to do all that thou art able to do 
in this heart that begins to beat for thee.” 

The working of the Spirit of God on the soul of man is 
the introduction of a power above nature, but which does no 
violence to our real nature, because the soul was made to be 
the sphere of that holy agency. The Lord opened Lydia’s 
heart, but had we been able to read in that heart as it opened 
we should have seen anxiety, astonishment, emotion, peace, 
gratitude, succeed each other, without anything forced or sen- 
sibly supernatural. And as love always thinks itself trans- 
parent, she did believe her feelings visible, and reckoned 
upon the disciples’ recognizing at once the reality of her 
faith. 

When Jesus said to the man with the withered hand, 
“Stretch forth thy hand,” the poor man could have replied 
that he was utterly unable to do so; he might with apparent 
reason have asked to be cured first without the co-operation 
of his own poor efforts, but the will to be cured cut short 
all speculative difficulties; he obeyed, “and his hand was 
restored whole as the other.” God wrought in and with his 
own honest effort, which had never been made without the 
healing power that called it forth. This lesson is repeated 
in-so many different shapes in the miracles of our Lord that 
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he must have intended it to remain inseparably associated 
in our minds with the sense of his own power and will to 
save. Every work of healing or blessing is his doing, but 
then in such a way as to make it man’s doing likewise : the 
servants must fill the water-pots; the man born blind must 
wash in the pool of Siloam ; the cripple of Bethesda must get 
up and carry his bed, ete. Deus operatur in omni operant, 
says Thomas Aquinas. The very voice that reached the ear 
of the dead upon the bier and in the grave was a summons to 
an act. “Jehovah said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou 
unto Me? Speak unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward.” They had to fling themselves into the dark channel 
left by the retiring waters. The passage through the Red 
Sea was God’s work, and their own! 

“Return unto Me, and I will return unto you,” said the 
Lord of Hosts by His prophet. “Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” asked Peter’s hearers, when their heart was 
touched; and he answered,—“ Repent... save yourselves from 
this untoward generation ;” yet repentance and faith are both 
distinctly called the gift of God. The solution of the apparent 
inconsistency lies in the fact, that the gift requires to be 
accepted. Jesus Christ is present ty His Spirit to enable us 
to do what were otherwise impossible. Repentance is volun- 
tary, as well as salutary; remorse is forced, as well as 
destructive. Remorse is importunate, repentance we cherish 
and entertain. “The sense of evil contains implicitly the 
pledge of a deliverance from it.” Self-condemnation is the 
last trace of freedom in fallen man, and the preparation for 
its restoration : it testifies to our primitive and real destina- 
tion, and to the gracious designs of our God, who has not 
given us up. 

We, who are obliged to live, think and act under the 
conditions of time and space; we cannot understand how 
God exists, knows, and acts independently of them; nor 
can any present revelation inform us on the matter, unless 
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it be accompanied by the creation within us of faculties 
other than those we possess. The problem transcends the 
limits of human thought. In the same way, there are many 
questions of which we can touch but one extremity,—see 
but one side: and though our only knowledge of agency is 
one of free agency, we are unable to represent to ourselves 
the manner in which the agency of human wills, as relative 
first causes and original springs of action, is adjusted to the 
agency of the absolute First Cause. This limitation of our 
faculties can never be pleaded as a reason for accepting as 
equally true two plainly contradictory propositions ; but it 
nfay become a reason for accepting, upon the authority of 
experience or revelation, facts, of which the reconciliation 
hes too high up or too low down for our present powers, so 
as to be surmised rather than understood. Now, this is 
really the case when Divine Grace and human freedom 
concur in the conversion of the soul. Nothing short of 
giving God the whole glory of the saving process can satisfy 
the religious conscience and the legitimate mysticism of 
faith ; and yet its subject is equally persuaded of his own 
moral freedom and responsibility: he knows that he is 
drawn, and not constrained,—that he has prayed for the 
grace he has received,—that he is only too capable of grieving 
the Holy Spirit—that his will is strengthened, and not 
supplanted by a foreign power acting within him; so that, 
unless theological prejudices have been instilled into him 
from without, he is not tempted to materialize that grace, or 
to suppose his own free service a mere passive obedience. 
Both these positions are true, if held together; both are 
indispensable to the Christian consciousness and to the 
glory of God,—for there is no glory in reigning over 
inert matter. 

The influence which the pleadings of some much-loved 
and honoured earthly friend may exercise upon our mind 
in some great crisis of life may be complex, subtle, and far- 
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reaching beyond all power of analysis. Everything leads us 
to believe that the influence of God the Holy Ghost is 
incomparably more intimate and more powerful, and reaches 


_ the man himself, below the feelings and motives that work 


with it, and yet that it leaves him more really free than the 
solicitations of the earthly friend. Here is a mystery indeed : 
—to describe it better, let us borrow the words of a late 
lamented servant of God :— 

“T have always observed that the voice of the Gospel 
excites, even in the most obstinate sleeper, at least that 
vague murmur of impatience,—that sort of sigh which the 
sleeper unconsciously allows to escape from him when the 
first sounds of morning life awaken around him. Ah! this 
slumberer was made to be alive and awake: this captive 
was born free,—a child of noblest birth, an offshoot of the 
race of God; and the voice that calls him is that of liberty, 
of his native land and home,—the voice of a brother speaking 
of his Father,—the very voice of the Father himself: and 
long as he may have lived in slavery, low as he may have 
sunk, he cannot be entirely insensible to the tones of that 
voice; they must fall upon his ear with a melancholy 
charm,—they must retain at least a painful fascination! 
What must be done to awaken altogether, and to set him 
really free? Can he be shaken out of that slumber? Can 
we scream into his ears? Shall we go with file and hammer 
to break his chain, and if he cannot or will not walk, tear 
him from his prison, bear him away in our arms, substitute 
a friendly for this hostile captivity? No! If one can be 
aroused by force from physical sleep or delivered from 
material captivity, it is otherwise with the sleep of the 
mind and with spiritual slavery. Without the conscience, 
without freedom, without will, without the act of the person, 
nothing is done in the kingdom of Spirit. An J will is the 
first step taken. Doubtless a Divine J will precedes it, but 
this Divine Jf will does not become the first step for man, 
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unless that of man reacts upon it and works with it: from 
their mysterious contact issues the kindling-spark of the 
new life.” 

§ 70. The co-existence and practical conciliation of Divine 
erace and human freedom are not only exhibited in conver- 
sion, but recur throughout the Christian’s career. Every act 
of patience, of submission, of self-devotion, of obedience, of 
faithfulness, supposes them both. Every time that Scripture 
speaks of conflict, or labour, of a cross to be borne, or work 
to be done, it summons us to a real human life, and yet it 
is the life of Christ in us; every step is of grace as much as 
the first, but they are steps that we take. Mysterious circle! 
yet one consisting of facts, and lived through by multitudes 
daily. The harmony of the Divine and the human is inex- 
plicable, but it is demonstrable. It does not lodge itself in 
the mind, like a phenomenon circumscribed within the limits 
of the understanding and that can be measured in every 
sense, but it commends itself to the mind as part of an 
harmonious whole which cannot be explained while we only 
know in part, but which must be, since every other hypoth- 
esis fails, and since—to borrow the words of Pascal upon 
another subject—the Christian is more inconceivable without 
this mystery than this mystery is inconceivable to the Chris- 
tian. Every truth of which man is the subject has two poles, 
—two elements, which are only contrary in appearance, but 
complete and sustain each other. Hence the complexity as 
well as the unity of Christian life. The Christian reconciles 
those opposite elements within himself practically, though 
he cannot do so scientifically. We can only affirm for the 
present that science, were it attainable, would neither sup- 
press nor alter facts; the mean between these opposite truths 
would be error; their assertion in any sense that would 
suppose them partially applied and separable, would be 
mutilation; they must be reconciled in their integrity ; 
there must be a recognition of that reciprocal penetration 
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by which each fills the whole common sphere without exclud- 
ing the other. 

The error of the Semipelagians consisted in the idea that 
there was on man’s side at least, a minimum of activity 
independent of grace. If God made ninety-nine steps to- 
wards man, they thought man made at least one towards 
God, altogether of himself; whereas, in truth, every thing 
from beginning to end is of God; and every thing is also 
of man; every step on the path of life from first to last, 
is taken under the attraction of grace, and man’s own agency 
can never be separated from that which quickens it. Neither 
does the co-operation of grace and of our slowly recovering 
free-will put them on the same level; grace is first, and grace 
is supreme. ‘“ We love him, because he first loved us.” “Ye 
have not chosen me,” said our Lord, “but I have chosen 
you.” The Divine element exceeds the human in the same 
proportion that the love of God does the love of man: that 
is, there is no proportion and no comparison between them 
possible. The little child may put its arms round its mother’s 
neck, but it is the mother that carries the child. “Now, after 
that ye have known God,” writes Paul to the Galatians, “ or 
RATHER are known of God.” 

§ 71. The dependence of faith and love upon the will is 
apparently indirect, for we cannot by any single act of voli; 
tion bring ourselves to believe what appears doubtful, or to 
love what appears unamiable; yet the simplest observation 
teaches that this dependence is practically all-important. 
One man studies his moral state and prospects honestly and 
anxiously, with a determination not to allow himself to 
remain under any illusions willingly, still less to court 
them; another turns away from all such thoughts. The 
former is invariably drawn to faith in Redemption, as a 
religion that must come from God because it leads to God; 
the latter never fairly weighs the claims of religion upon 
him ; he either assents to them with levity, in order to have 
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done with them, or else he snatches at every argument against 
them, even the most futile and mutually contradictory. 

When we come to know ourselves, we understand that it 
is the direction the will has taken that makes the difference 
between these two men. It is the love of the truth, and 
the desire to lay hold on it that brings one mind to fasten 
its attention where the other withholds or refuses it; and to 
lay itself open to influences against which the other shuts 
every entrance. It, is however, at the great decisive crisis 
when the conscience is brought face to face with the Gospel, 
as an offer to be accepted or advisedly neglected,—it is then 
only that we fully realize the solemn truth that the will is 
the seat—the immediate and proper organ of the faith that 
closes with the grace of God, or else of the unbelief that 
hardens itself against it. Just as man’s trial was narrowed 
to a simple precept, so the ground of our acceptance with 
God is narrowed to the single point of our welcoming his free 
eift. The ruin of the world was implicitly contained in the 
fall, an eternity of holiness and happiness is implicitly con- 
tained in the faith that embraces the forgiveness of Almighty 
God, and the latter is as much as the former an act of the will. 

The soul’s yielding of itself up to God in Christ, cannot 
be better illustrated than by the thoughts and intents of 
one pious mind, as they were registered two hundred years 
ago, in secret, for its own subsequent use and meditation. 
“ Christ Jesus was in earnest when he gave his body to the 
cross, and his very soul an offering for my sake. O that I 
could be in a like seriousness, in giving away my body and 
soul to him again!...Because I am weak, therefore I go to 
everlasting strength..... O my soul, render up thy guilt to 
him who has bought it out of thy hands. Withdraw thy 
shoulder from the burden, and with a loathing of thyself 
and thy sin, leave it upon Jesus Christ. His Father and 
thine laid thy guilt upon him already on the cross; and 
when thou dost by faith lay thy gilt upon him also, thou 
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dost not crucify the Son of God afresh, but dost only set to 
thy seal that he is ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world’ He bought thy sins to destroy them ; he 
shed his blood that their guilt might be condemned; and 
waits upon thee, to bring them forth to him for execution... 
Holy and gracious God, I close with thy appointment for 
laying my sins and all my guiltiness upon him; and do pro- 
fess, through thy grace, that I will not hazard thy displea- 
sure by covering my guilt, or bearing it myself, by unbelief 
cherished within me....[ embrace the covenant wherein 
thou has promised and sworn to be mine; and that blessing 
thou wilt bless me in Christ for thine own sake: and I do 
here heartily, willingly, and joyfully, with fear and trem- 
bling, offer up myself to thee, and to the belief of thy 
Word; and do bind myself to thee this day with my whole 
heart, and in express words, to be thine, and to yield my- 
self, mine and all that doth concern me, to the good pleasure 
of thy will; and that I will attend upon thee, through thy 
erace, for wisdom and strength to love, fear, serve, and obey 
thee ; that I will choose the things that please thee, and 
not repine at thy dealings towards me, as if thou hadst for- 
gotten at any time to be gracious..... When I look upon my 
own strength, I loathe it, and am astonished at such a work 
as this; but I implore thee, and do profess I do with full 
desire of heart cast myself upon the wings of thy power, 
to be carried above all impediments that shall arise from 
Satan, and from this present evil world, and from the body 
of sin and death which is within me.” 

The secret of resistance to grace is, that the love of God, 
which should have been the very accomplishment and ful- 
filling of our being, has now become its sacrifice. The self- 
seeking principle having become our nature, to renounce it 
is to strip ourselves of our very nature: it is a death, and 
the most painful of deaths. Man must part with himself 
in order that he may part from evil. The Gospel is a sum- 
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mons to make this sacrifice, the counterpart of that of 
Christ for us; and no lower resolve is at issue whenever a 
soul stand hesitating between the attraction of grace and 
its own centrifugal tendency. The awakened soul is con- 
scious of its inability to determine itself to good at such a 
price ; but it is equally sensible that Christ, through the 
Spirit, can give it the power, if it surrender itself to the con- 
trol of his gracious and loving will. As Vinet says,—in the 
sphere of material things, the satisfaction of our wants is 
the principal thing, but in the sphere of spiritual life, the 
existence of religious wants is the thing to be wished for, 
since their satisfaction has been already provided for, and 
can never fail. 

“Tf the punishment as well as the criminality of sin con- 
sists in an opposition to the character of God, the fullest 
pardon must be perfectly useless whilst this opposition re- 
mains in the heart; and the substantial usefulness of the 
pardon will depend upon its being connected with such cir- 
cumstances as may have a natural and powerful tendency to 
remove this opposition, and create a resemblance.” . This 
necessity is met by the wonderful spectacle the religion of 
Redemption sets before us: “the Holy One and the Just, 
worthy object of the Father’s love from all eternity, taking 
upon him our entire condition, life and death, and what is 
hardest in life, and what is bitterest in death,—accepting 
every thing but sin ; the Son of God gathering into his own 
person, along with all the sorrows of humanity, those 
intimate and ineffable sorrows that humanity hag never 
known; here is charity’s last effort of which man could 
never have thought, and which must either break our pride 
to pieces or show it to be incurable.” 

When the sense of such love as this thrills through the 
awakened sinner’s soul, and a free pardon presses itself upon 
his acceptance, and at the same time he feels that death is 
written upon all things in one shape or another, that he 
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must be crucified either with a blessing or without one, 
with Christ or with the impenitent and blaspheming thief, 
—the struggle is over: he is won! He exclaims, “ Lord, I 
believe, help thou mine unbelief!” He throws himself, with 
all his weakness and his sinfulness, into his Father’s arms, 
that he may be a pardoned and an altered man. This crisis, 
be it sudden, or be it gradual as the slow break of day 
when the sun rises behind clouds, is called conversion when 
we look at its outward effects,—repentance when we look at 
its inward principle. However great the work of sanctifica- 
tion that remains to be accomplished, life has taken a new 
direction; the same atonement that opened the avenues of 
heaven has made itself available by forcing the avenues of 
the heart; the soul changes the weeds of her mourning 
for bridal robes. She is restored to God and to herself. 
The so much dreaded death to self has become the new life 
—the birth of a higher and better self; the lost secret of 
love has been recovered ; the chords of the broken lyre are 
strung once more, and the harmonies of heaven are heard 
within the long-deserted sanctuary. 

When our Lord preached, saying, “ Repent ye, and believe 
the Gospel,” or when Paul summed up the substance of his 
preaching as “ Repentance toward God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” it is not meant that men should repent 
first and believe afterwards. The whole change of mind 
rather—a process one and indivisible—is characterized in two 
different aspects: we turn from sin and self and to Christ 
in the same act. Repentance cannot of course exist with- 
out a measure of sorrow for the past and a wish for forgive- 
ness; but it includes more than sorrow; the repentance of . 
the prodigal began among the swine and ended in his 
Father’s arms. Sorrow for sin is faith begun, and faith is 
that sorrow looking away from itself and to Christ. To the 
act by which he claimed us and all that belonged to us— 
suffering, death, and judgment,—corresponds the act by 
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which we lay claim to him, his righteousness, eternal bliss, and 
glory. Then righteousness and peace kiss each other in the 
poor sinner’s heart as they have been reconciled in heaven, 

§ 72. Apart from prepossessions, there is at first sight no 
very great difficulty in admitting the coexistence and co- 
operation of Divine grace, and of our free-will while under- 
going a process of restoration. In the most simple physical 
sensation no one can entirely understand the relation 
between the impression received from without and the act 
that repeats it in the depths within: The sun and the 
earth concur in producing the fruits of Autumn, and there 
is nothing self-contradictory in the idea of God and his 
rational creature having their distinct agencies comple- 
mentary to each other, and, as has been said already, 
mutually penetrating instead of excluding each other. 
But the objection presents itself, that the earth as well as 
the sun is glorified by its produce, and that similarly on 
this conception man would apparently have whereof to 
glory, which is distinctly contrary to Scripture and to the 
most elementary Christian consciousness: God must from 
first to last have all the glory of our salvation,—every in- 
habitant of heaven must be ready to cast his crown at the 
feet of the Lamb. 

Both within and without Christianity there are two 
classes of mysteries. In the first place, there are those 
secrets of life which baffle our ignorance and weakness ; and 
in the second, there are those redoubtable antinomies, or 
apparently contradictory propositions, neither of which can 
be denied. The latter species of difficulty is far the most 
humbling and embarrassing, because it not only obliges us to 
feel that there are truths out of our reach, but threatens to 
break up the conclusions that we draw from truths apparently 
within reach, and mars the unity of that systematic con- 
ception of things towards which we tend by an inherent 
instinct, so strong and go persevering that it must be a 
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feature of our primitive being, intended to glorify our 
Maker. He who seeks the premature solution of such an 
antinomy by suppressing one of its terms is presumptuous, . 
and sins against the truth. All that we can do, is to recog- 
nize facts as they are, and abstain from tampering with 
them in order to make explanation easier. We must do 
like the naturalist when he meets with phenomena that do 
not square with the present lights of science. We must say 
as Luther did on this very subject :—the pillars of the 
heavens are so far asunder, that he who stands at one cannot 
see the other. 

To which of these two classes does the problem before us 
belong? There are considerations which go far to diminish 
its difficulty, and to rank it among the mysteries of life, 
rather than among hopeless antinomies. Man’s part may 
be real,—so real that, if refused, all is lost, and yet be 
infinitely little compared to that of God; and we may shrink 
from attributing to him the living receptivity, which makes 
him susceptible of grace, only because of our incapacity to 
realize its comparative insignificance. Peter sprang up when 
the angel touched him in the inner-prison: he cast his 
clothes about him, and followed his deliverer. That was 
his part in the transaction; but was there anything of 
which to boast himself in it? Could it be compared to the 
power that sought him in his utter helplessness, lit up his 
dungeon, made his chains fall asunder, held down the 
keepers in an iron sleep, threw open the prison doors without 
hand, and the great gate into the street? We see that the 


~ eoncurrence of a free agent to his own deliverance may be 


real,—may be necessary, and yet the whole event be such 
as to summon him to adore the saving grace of God, without 
a thought of any merit of his own. | 

There is a more illustrious example, and yet more to the 
purpose. The angel was sent to the blessed Virgin, to prepare 
her for the honour that was to be put upon her :—the concur- 
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rence of her faith was evidently necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the incarnation. Could we suppose her in unbelief 
or self-will rejecting the proffered grace, another would have 
been chosen for it. Thus her part was real and necessary, 
and yet it was as nothing compared to the power and the 


condescension of Almighty love. God has all the glory, 


and may be practically called the sole Agent of this the 
only miracle — virtually containing all others as it does, 
either as its preparation or as its manifestation. There was 
no merit in Mary’s consent, though a beautiful and graceful 
example of humble believing submission ; and we recognize 
the coexistence of human and Divine agency in her case 
without hesitation, because we feel at once that the former 
bore no proportion to the latter. We should apparently be 
equally free from speculative difficulty throughout the whole 
realm of grace, did we but realize that the honour put upon 
every converted soul is greater than that vouchsafed to 
Mary,—and for this we have our Lord’s own word: once 
when a woman in the crowd called out,—“ Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast 
sucked :” He answered,—“ Yea, rather, blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and keep it.” Mary, the servant of 
the Lord, was yet more blessed than the mother of the Lord ; 
to have Christ formed within her, the hope of glory for 
eternity, was a yet greater privilege, though shared with mul- 
titudes, than that of bearing the holy child for nine months 
in her womb, and supplying the human element to his Divine 
person. Mary’s part in her spiritual life was as real as her 
part in the incarnation, and in neither case was there any- 
thing to dim the glory of redeeming love. N ay, God is more 
glorified in restoring the freedom of his fallen creature, who 
had otherwise perished, and in raising him up to co-operate 
in his own salvation, than if he had saved him in an abso- 
lutely passive state; his strength is never more divine than 
when perfected in our weakness. We can only doubt 
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this through a sort of optical illusion: man is near and 
visible,—he seems to us to be something, and we think that 
whatever we take from him is so much gained for God; but 
the Infinite, from whose majesty all created beings are equally 
distant, whatever difference there may be between them in 
our eyes,—he thanks us not for an officious zeal that only 
betrays our incapacity to understand his all surpassing glory. 

The instance of the incarnation is more than a mere illus- 
tration : the new life must have the most exact analogy with 
that of the Redeemer from which it flows, and whose per- 
sonality is also conditionated by the union of the human 
and the Divine. Let us pronounce human nature to be as 
passive in regeneration as the humanity that Christ assumed 
in his incarnation. Still there must have been a manamum 
of activity,—at least a receptive principle in the latter; the 
elementary ovwm appropriated by Deity must have so far 
reacted as to produce the natural human side of the Re- 
deemer’s development. There was a 7epixwpyos (as early 
Christian writers termed the relation of the two natures, 
mutually embracing and containing each other.) The equi- 
valent of this is the living receptivity of the converted soul, 
its Opyavor AymriKov, 

Again, let us pronounce human nature to be as passive 
in regeneration as was the body of Christ in his tomb, when 
quickened by the Spirit. Yet there was that in him that 
awakened at the call of God, and lent itself to quicken the 
whole man; so that if generally said to be raised by God,” 
he is also said to have risen by his own power.” ‘The prophet 
Ezekiel promised the Jews a new heart and a new spirit, as 
the gift of God, and it is the same prophet who says— 
“Make you a new heart and a new spirit, for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel?” 
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*If I feed myself,” says Abbadie, “by taking the aliments 
which are necessary for me, how can it be said that God 
feeds and sustains me? Or if it be God that feeds me, why 
am I obliged to feed and to sustain myself? One does not 
make all these difficulties in matters of nature, they are 
reserved for matters of religion.” The strong sense of the 
worthy old apologist told him that men either involved 
themselves in inextricable difficulties, or else came to suppress 
realities in order to escape them, by the tendency to push to 
metaphysical exactness, statements the truth of which was 
of a practical and popular nature. This common weakness 
of theologians is made more inveterate-in their treatment of 
the subject before us, by the mistaken application to the in- 
ward processes of the soul of reasonings which St. Paul meant 
to apply solely to the external work-holiness of the Jews. 

We have already seen that man was called at the first to 
determine himself to that sympathy with and imitation of 
supreme excellence for which he was destined, and that God 
was more glorified by this co-operation of man in his own 
creation, than by any possible communication of a mechan- 
ical perfection. There is no reason why the same principle 
should not equally apply in the kingdom of grace ; or rather, 
nature and grace are provinces of the same kingdom. With- 
out Christ, what we can do were nothing. Without Christ, 
we should reckon upon nothing but terror and despair, in 
life and in death. Shall he who through God removes 
mountains and divides the waters, boast himself because 
forsooth he has really stretched forth his own puny hand? 
Conversion is so little meritorious, that it involves the renun- 
ciation of all merit; it is so little the triumph of our own 
strength, that in the very act of changing the direction of 
our inner life we experience our own utter incapacity to 
effect the change which the strength of Christ accomplishes 
in our weakness, With reference to our personal respon- 
sability and safety, the importance of our own wills is 
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inconceivably great; but compared with what Christ has 
done for us, and works in us, it is inconceivably little: just 
as the world we live in is vast in relation to the beings that 
crawl on its surface, while it is but the small dust in the 
balance of the universe. It is this microscopic greatness, 
and telescopic littleness of the same object or the same act, 
which our faculties are unable to grasp in their simultaneous 
reality. Our inability to determine the relation of the 
Divine agency to our own, is probably a necessary part of 
our inability to fathom the Divine Being. 

§ 73. When the sun of grace shines upon a man, none 
can intercept its rays from him except himself. He need 
never say to any one—Stand out of my light; but from all 
that precedes, it follows but too clearly that he can darken 
the healing beams to himself. As in creating man immortal 
God implicitly bound himself never to annihilate him, so in 
creating man free God bound himself never to force his 
will, Even St. Augustin says—He that created us with- 
out our help, cannot save us without our consent. Hence 
Almighty wisdom took its measures for a victory without 
violence over the heart of man, and not for a sort of irres- 
istable magical agency in contradiction with the nature of 
moral beings. 

That the attraction of the Spirit can be resisted as well 
as the love of the Son, is affirmed in Scripture as -distinctly 
as any other fact connected with man’s relation to God: 
“while it is said, To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” “Ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life,” said the Saviour to his hearers; and again, 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews assumes that it is possible to do 
despite unto the Spirit of grace. The Evangelist privileged 
to be Paul’s companion tells us that “the Pharisees and 
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lawyers frustrated the counsel of God against themselves,” 
by rejecting John’s mission. A most astonishing statement, 
and therefore it must have been made deliberately and ad- 
visedly ; the whole tone of the Gospel, and the attitude of 
its Messengers, are in unison with it. “Now, then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ’s stead.” Ambassadors are only 
sent to sovereign powers: when a Saviour beseeches, it can 
only be because man can hear through grace, or refuse to 
hear through his own perverse will. We cannot save our- 
selves without God, but we can destroy ourselves unaided. 
Faith comes from the Father of lights, but unbelief is in no 
sense the gift of God. “Oh that my people had hearkened 
unto me, that Israel had walked in my ways!” said the Lord, 
through the Psalmist ; and we hear the same exclamation 
of Divine love mourning over our human folly, nearer to us, 
and in tenderer accents, upon the lips of Jesus. “Oh Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 

One thing that has led to the denial of this truth is a 
mistaken zeal to vindicate God’s almighty power. Many 
pious minds have turned a deaf ear to that most solemn and 
most blessed affirmation,—* As I live, saith the Lord God, 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” rather than 
believe that the Lord’s pleasure could remain unfulfilled. 
It is indeed hard to realize the condescension of creating 
love, and the practical responsibility and peril involved in 
the fact that we were made to be free; and so men reason 
instinctively, as if the only will in the universe were that 
of God: but since the creation of angels and men it is no 
longer so. Almightiness has voluntarily limited itself, and 
honoured rational and moral beings with the grand and 
awful prerogative which makes their service perfect freedom, 
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but which also empowers them to refuse themselves to God 
to the very last! Our great statesman’s boast, that the king 
dare not set his foot unbidden within the poor Englishman’s 
cottage, were all the winds of heaven to make their way 
through it, is an apt illustration of a loftier freedom. God 
was in earnest when he made man in his image ;—created 
liberty is sacred and inviolable in his eyes; and, even when 
eternal happiness is at stake, the Almighty can but stand 
upon the threshold of the ruined soul, and “beseech” 
admittance. 

Let it be remembered, that if man can dispose of his own 
soul in a manner contrary to the will of God, he cannot so 
dispose of anything else in the universe ; so that he remains 
the subject of God, even when the slave of sin: his freedom 
can never become sovereignty, except when his will is united 
to that of God in Christ. He is not even master of the 
form which his own evil dispositions may take, for the 
Almighty in a thousand ways so controls all his practical 
determinations as to make the wrath of man to praise him 
and to accomplish his ends. Evil is not of God, but it is 
used by him for his own glory. Its principle is only foreseen, 
but its action is predetermined. Where man feels himself 
freest, and thinks himself most master, countless unknown 
antecedents and influences have dug the channel in which 
his volitions are to run. God has established in the world 
of realities that consistency between the certainty of actions 
and their moral character which the wisdom of man has not 
been able to effect in the world of speculation. Hence the 
possibility of prophecy: the simple prediction of the taking 
of Babylon involved the prescience of every disposition, and 


the predetermination of every circumstance, that decided — 


the career of every soldier in the vast army of Cyrus. 
When it pleased the Master of the universe to create man 

free, his own sovereignty was secured and vindicated before- 
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a state of alienation from him. His will can only be resisted 
in that inner sphere where it was his pleasure to make it 
possible beforehand that it should be resisted : so that man’s 
ungrateful use of his awful prerogative is no triumph over 
the Almighty. On the other hand, real dishonor is done to 
the character of the blessed God when his love toward his 
fallen creature is misrepresented or denied. When, in the 


face of a whole Revelation that proclaims him “long-suffer- 


ing to usward, not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance,” he is represented as only 
willing the salvation of some—as having it in his power to 
rescue all from degradation and everlasting death, but for- 
bearing to use the power,—as claiming to reap where he has 
not sown,—withholding the gift of faith, and then condemn- 
ing immortal souls for unbelief—calling many in appearance, 
while only meaning to choose a few, and to enhance the 
condemnation of the rest through their rejection of a Gospel 
which was never really meant for their acceptance,—these 
are the views that dishonour God, and put a mask of cruelty 
upon the face of the Father of mercies. 

There is a certain amount of good intention in all errors, 
but when an error is particularly monstrous we may be sure 
it must have some mistaken and artificial connection in men’s 
minds with truths so precious that one who is persuaded of 
them will bear the weight of a mountain of paradoxes and 
frightful consequences rather than part with them. No- 
thing but the intense energy with which the Reformers were 
bent upon celebrating and magnifying the grace of God in 
the conversion of any poor sinner, could have given existence 
to the theory of irresistible grace with all its consequences— 
implicit and latent in Lutheranism, avowed and developed by 
Calvin, as they had been by Augustin eleven centuries before. 
Men whose minds had just been awakened to the folly and 
impiety of claiming any merit before God, who were dis- 
eusted by the mercenary religion that set God at a distance 
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as the patron of the papal chancery, and then drove bargains 
with him,—men who gloried in the cross of Christ, whose 
hearts were touched by the consciousness of the free forgiving 
love of the God they had recovered,—such men naturally 
thought they could not too loudly proclaim that God was 
everything in the work of salvation, and man nothing. And 
they were right, had they contented themselves with the 
practical feeling and not pushed it to an extreme metaphy- 
sical proposition. 

We trust it has been sufficiently shown in the preceding 
section that receptivity for grace on man’s part can give him 
no ground for glorying before God, as indeed he who should 
think himself somewhat, would thereby prove himself a 
stranger to grace. But a second question presents itself: 
does his faith give the Christian any ground for glorying 
before man? If there be a response to the love of Christ 
in the soul of John, which, though of grace, is also in any 
measure whatever of himself, may not John boast himself 
as better than Judas? It is upon such a point as this that 
one may see the necessity of treating religious truth experi- 
mentally, according to the data of conscience, rather than 
by reasoning beside them. Let us ask, will any one suppose 
that the spectacle of Judas’ treason did really arouse in 
John feelings of self-complacency? It is one of the charac- 
teristics of the work of the Spirit on the soul, that it busies 
us with our personal relation to God, without allowing us 
to seek any reason for excuse or self-complacency in the 
conduct of others. “We dare not,” says Paul, “make our- 
selves of the number, or compare ourselves with some that 
commend themselves: but they, measuring themselves by 
themselves, and comparing themselves among themselves, 
are not wise.” A soul taught of God, and dwelling in the 
truth, is so penetrated by the sense of its own unworthiness, 
and of the grace that has been extended to it, and of the 
danger from which it has been saved, that it cannot entertain 
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the thought of this sort of comparison with the companions 
of its guilt. Could we imagine a really penitent adulte- 
ress measuring herself with some other fallen woman, and 
recognizing with satisfaction that she is herself the less 
guilty and degraded of the two. Could we suppose Peter 
at the high priest’s door, wiping away the bitter tears, and 
comforting himself with the thought that he was better than 
Judas? Grace teaches to obey the Master’s order. “So 
likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we 
have done that which was our duty to do.” 

Had experience been consulted upon this question instead 
of mere discursive reasoning, it would have been settled at 
once, for all Christians know to their cost that grace is re- 
sistible at every later stage, and yet that there can be no 
pride in those that yield to the blessed attraction. Why not 
recognize that it must also be thus with the first stage of 
spiritual life? Were the heart of man in the hands of the 
Lord in the way supposed by the theory of irresistible grace, 
no Saviour and no redemption had been necessary at all, for 
all hearts could have been swayed irresistibly to meet and 
adequate repentance, or to whatever substitute for it might 
have place in an automaton; and grace triumphing over later 
obstacles by the same law as it did over the first, we should 
at once have attained to an absolute mechanical perfection. 

§ 74. The whole scheme of Augustinian theology can be 
deduced with unfailing sequency from the doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace, and was deduced from the very first. “Who 
shall be so foolish and so impious,” says Augustin, “as to 
deny that God can change into good the evil wills of men, 
—whomsoever he pleases, when he pleases, and where he 
pleases?” “Many things there are which he can, but does 
not wish to do; there is nothing, however, that he wishes 
and cannot do.” ‘To refuse to admit this, he continues, is to 
contradict the first article of the creed, “I believe in God 
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the Father Almighty.” Ambrose had already said—“ God 
calls whom he pleases, and makes whom he wills religious.” 
Augustin laid hold on the expression, as proceeding from 
one whose name had at that tine more weight than his own, 
and is never weary of quoting it in the various writings 
called forth by the semi-pelagian controversy, quem vult 
religiosum fact. Calvin repeated it with Augustin’s com- 
ments, and asked—‘‘ Who does not see that the whole sum 
of this question (predestination, etc.) is contained in these 
few words?” 

Calvin was right. If God can make souls to become 
religious and does not, then it 1s not his will to do so: he 
does not wish them to be religious; and if he does not wish 
them to be religious now, neither was it his purpose when 
the world was made, for whatever he now wills and: works 
must have been known to him from all eternity. These 
consequences were perceived and adopted by Augustin him- 
self. He was persuaded that God did not wish all men to 
be saved, and repeatedly explains Paul’s plain statement to 


the contrary (1 Tim. u. 4) to mean that there were all sorts 


and conditions of men among the elect. The idea which 
recurs in some confessions of the Reformed Churech,—that 


the elect were chosen to illustrate the mercy of God, while 
he showed his justice on those whom he left in their state of 


ruin and misery,—this idea first appeared in the writings of 


this ardent, daring, and subtle genius. God chose from the 


common mass of guilt and perdition some that were to be 
vessels of mercy; the rest were blinded, and left to become 
vessels of wrath, serving a two-fold purpose,—to be examples 
of the righteous severity of God, and to be useful to the 
elect. Calvin asserts, with truth, that Augustin’s doctrine 
was so completely identical with his own, that he might 
compose a confession of faith satisfactory to himself by 
simply putting together extracts from this Father. 

The founders of the Church of England, with their ac- 
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customed moderation, practical wisdom, and reverence for 
Scripture, abstained from all development of the harsh and 
repulsive features of Augustinianism, and profess that the 
oblation once offered on the cross, was a “ perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual.’ They nowhere assert the 
doctrine of irresistible grace; it is not the less implicitly 
contained, however, in the explanation of predestination and 
election. Baxter attempted a formal and scientific recon- 
ciliation of these conflicting elements, holding that effectual 
calling is confined to the elect, and yet that “all mankind, 
immediately upon Christ’s satisfaction, are redeemed and 
delivered from that legal necessity of perishing which they 
were under; and they are delivered up to the Redeemer as 
their owner and ruler, to be dealt with upon terms of mercy, 
which have a tendency to their recovery ...In the new 
law,” he continues, “Christ hath truly given himself with a 
conditional pardon, justification, and conditional right to 
salvation, to all men in the world, without exception.” 

This modification of Augustinianism is much more general 
than the pure system at the present day. With its spirit 
and aims we cannot but sympathize, but it must be confessed 
that it cannot stand criticism. Assuming as it does without 
examination, silently and almost unconsciously, the prejudice 
of the irresistibility of grace, it remains in decided opposition 
to Scripture upon this point, and that without the poor com- 
pensation of attaining the satisfaction of the intellect by a 
self-consistent scheme. If we with Baxter say that Christ 
died for all men, and yet that “he never properly intended 
or purposed the actual justifying and saving of all,” we make 
the Lord inconsistent with himself. If we adopt the more 
popular view, and suppose the love of the Son to be seriously 
and earnestly universal, but the love of the Father and the 
effectual calling of the Spirit to be particular, then we intro- 
duce a positive, and a permanent, and an irreconcileable 
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opposition of wills into the bosom of the ever blessed God. 
No, if it be once admitted that grace is irresistible, there 
remains no alternative to save us from the stern verdict of 
Calvinn—“To admit the election of grace, and reject the 
election of death, is puerile; it is unpardonably stupid (wne 
sottise trop lowrde). Human ideas, human justice, human 
pity must disappear from these questions. The honour of 
God requires it.” Ah, “the worship of logic is cruel, like 
all idolatries.” 

The idea of the irresistibility of grace with its consequences, 
and in its consequences more than in itself, has been the 
weak point of Protestantism. The Council of Trent did not 
fail to single out the doctrine itself for condemnation. The 
conclusions drawn from it, the tenet of reprobation especially, 
supplied the Jesuits with moral arguments that contributed 
almost as much as the sword to the great reaction against 
Protestantism, that took place in all central Europe at the 
close of the sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The same cause led at a later period to the rationalisms 
of Holland, Geneva, and New England. All these retrograde 
movements were prepared and furthered by the exaggerations 
of the scholastic divines who succeeded the Reformers,— 
enarled and sapless consciences, “ferocious intelligences, 
who could glut themselves upon a syllogism, though steeped 
in tears and blood,” and who carried out the radical error 
of their system into extremes from which the noble minds 
of Augustin and Calvin would have recoiled. 

The reader may ask (and it is wise that we should ask 
ourselves) if the stress we lay upon the fact that grace can 
be resisted, is not itself a fruit of the same unwholesome 
speculative tendency against which we protest, when we see 
it working in a direction contrary to that we have taken? 
May we not content ourselves by affirming the responsibility 
of man, and the moral character of human actions, without 
venturing to decide peremptorily upon the mysterious ques- 
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tion—whether Divine grace necessitates or only influences 
the determinations of the human soul ? 

Assuredly none can be too much upon their guard against 
that besetting sin of technical theologians—the mutilating 
the facts of consciousness, and the statements of Scripture, 
in order to suit the demands of human logic, and to create 
well-rounded theories, containing nothing too great for the 
grasp of our feeble minds. But the reader is requested to 
observe that Scripture is most clear and decided upon this 
question, as well as upon the collateral one of the universal 
love of God in Christ. We are not actuated by speculative 
but by practical wants, and we are not convinced by mere 
reasoning, but by the testimony of the Word of God, when 
we affirm that the Saviour loves his fellowmen, all and each 
of them, and at the same time that we have to beware of 
rejecting his love. We must believe that Jesus Christ loves 
every soul of man as he wishes to be loved himself,—seri- 
ously, truthfully, with all his heart and mind, and soul; 
and we must believe that in this he is the faithful represen- 
tative of the Father’s love; and we must believe that we 
possess the fearful power to resist that love and frustrate its 
purposes. And if we refuse to assent to these three proposi- 
tions we stand in such plain contradiction to the spirit and the 
letter of the Bible, to its general tenor, and to distinct particu- 
lar utterances, that we have left ourselves no right, with any 
consistency, to believe anything whatever upon its authority. 

§ 75. It is necessary here to notice an argument which 
has been supposed to establish peremptorialy the irresisti- 
bility of grace. We are repeatedly encouraged by precept 
and example to pray for others,—for those we love, for our 
enemies, and for all men. It appeared to St. Augustin that 
every prayer addressed to God for the conversion of others, 
is a practical confession that it lies altogether with him to 
grant or to withhold it. He often presses this point. 

The answer is, that this is a characteristic example of the 
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tendency to put a metaphysical proposition in stead of a 
practical truth. Because God has left himself mysterious 
ways of reaching the inmost soul, and puts them forth at 
the prayer of faith and love, it does not follow that his 
agency is so absolute as to leave room for none, and to 
admit of no resistence on the part of the soul upon whom 
it is exerted. There are crises in the history of the inner 
man, when all the weapons in the armoury of heaven are 
brought to bear upon the very citadel of the will. To pray 
for one we love is to ask God to push forward every ap- 
proach with redoubled vigour, to press the siege with all the 
resources of his wisdom and ineffable charity. To pray for 
one we love is the same thing in principle as would have 
been the asking Jesus, when he was upon earth, to visit a 
sick friend. Jesus is ready to go with us in search of that 
lost one; he suffers himself to be led to the bedside; he 
loved that poor sufferer before we did—loves more than we 
do now or can,—but it is his gracious will to associate our 
love with his own, and to make our prayer work with his 
charity, and so it is at our request that he stands theré to 
do what was already in his own heart. Are we to be told 
that it is useless to have brought Jesus with us if the 
sufferer retains the power to reject the proffered grace, or 
shall we not rather, while recognizing this power, trust in 
that holy, loving Presence to overcome resistance? The 
consideration of the efficacy of intercessory prayer cuts two 
ways ; for if my crying unto God in my neighbour's behalf 
makes me really a worker together with God, then my 
prayer for myself makes me so likewise. 

We pray for others as we pray for ourselves, though in- 
wardly convinced that it is necessary to ask in earnest of 
our own wills the same things that we ask of God. In 
neither case do we pray to one who is indifferent; in both 
cases we pray to one whose quickening power will never 
fail man, unless the heart of man be closed against it. 
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We pray for the conversion of others as we pray for the 
growth and development of the converted, or as we ask 
for the prayers of others for the same end, though the ex- 
perience of all Christians witnesses that the faithfulness 
of man is necessary for this as well as the grace of God. 
Our prayers for others may remain long unanswered, and 
seem unnoticed, because the souls over whom we yearn are 
not yet ripe for the final appeal. God bides his time, or he 
refrains from increasing responsibilities which would not be 
met. But, oh! let us never entertain the chilling, sickening 
thought, that the cry of our poor heart falls back, neglected 
and unregistered, from the closed gates of a brazen heaven ! 

Instead of making the elect the exclusive objects of 
Divine mercy, and the non-elect the exclusive objects of 
Divine justice, as Augustinianism puts it, we believe that 
both justice and mercy go forth toward all men. God’s 
justice has been exhibited upon his believing people by 
visiting their sins upon Christ, and again, in a relative sense, 
by bringing them to recognize their sin, and to judge it 
themselves in the new daylight that has been let in upon 
their soul. And God’s mercy is exhibited towards the un- 
believing in the tears and the life-blood of Jesus Christ, 
and in the pleadings of his Spirit. Even Calvin uses these 
words, so remarkable as coming from him, “God is not to 
be blamed because men reject. his grace through their own 
voluntary wickedness. He draws them quite enough to 
make himself be believed in: ,but who shall tame wild 
beasts ?” * 

§ 76. In our Lord’s sacerdotal prayer, he said, “I pray 
not for the world, but for them which thou has given me.” 
God forbid that we should try to lessen the legitimate force 
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of the warning incidentally conveyed in these solemn words, 
but they must not be pleaded to show that Jesus did not 
love the world. The graces which he sought at the Father's 


hands, in this wonderful prayer, are founded upon the rela- 


tion already established between him and _ his believing 
people; “I have given unto them,” he says, * the words 
that thou gavest me; and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came out from thee.” He asks 
that they may be kept, that their joy may be full, that they 
may be sanctified, and grow up into that perfect oneness in 
God to which they have been called. These were not things 
that could be asked for the world, remaining such ; and the 
Lord does not say, “I pray not for the world,” so much to 
exclude one class as to justify his prayer for the other class. 
He wants to show that he seeks blessings for his disciples, 
which they were already morally prepared for. He after- 
ward prayed for those who crucified him, as individuals, —but 
he cannot pray for the world, considered as such by its own 
final election. Looking forward as he did in that hour, to 
the long’ future, he cannot pray for those who shall be 
definitively found on the side of the world. They do not 
allow him to do so: he cannot seriously address petitions 
to the Father of which he knows beforehand that they can- 
not be answered. At every moment of the process in the 
triumph of goodness there is a corresponding rejection of 
evil. 

A similar explanation may be given of other passages, 
which would be capable, if they stood alone, of being taken 
as an intimation ‘that the Lord’s love is confined to some 
men, but are equally capable of harmonizing with the whole 
revelation of the charity of God in his person, and are de- 
termined in this latter sense by the contexts in which they 
are found. “ All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me....No man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him....Even so the Son quickeneth 
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whom he will.” These are fragments of appeals addressed 

to the Jews at Jerusalem and in Galilee, at a turning point 

in the Lord’s ministry, when the thoughts of many hearts 

lay revealed and open before him. He saw some turning 

away and judging themselves unworthy of everlasting life, 

He saw others beginning to respond to the Divine attraction, 

and he formally disposed himself to carry out the work 

thus beginning in their hearts——to bestow for eternity the 

life that they were preparing to welcome. But the expres- 

sion of this hopeful redeeming purpose towards them in 
particular is associated with the most general invitations : 

“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out... Ye Sas 
will not come to me that ye might have life.” The morally v. 40. 
dead hear the voice of the Son of God, “and they that hear 
shall live.” He throws upon those who rejected him the 


Wa 20. 


responsibility of their own ruin; such as they were they 
could not believe, but it was their sin that they should be 
what they were. 
That love the immensity of which embraces the whole 
human race in each of its members, can only definitively 
fasten and rest with complacency upon those who allow 
themselves to become its objects. Wherever this is the case 
Jesus recognizes the Father’s hand and the Father's oift. 
Where this response is absent, Jesus recognizes—not God’s 
refusal to save, but—the inexorable self-will that rejects his 
salvation. 
The most startling class of Scriptural testimonies upon 
this matter, is that which communicates the awful fact that 
a penal hardening of sinners is one principle of the Divine 
government. “From him that hath not shall be taken Matt. xxv. 29. 
away even that which he hath.” Ag good can only be re- 
warded by being changed into still greater good, so evil is 
punished by being allowed to become completely itself, and 
to carry itself out in all its hideousness. Thus when the Rom. i. 20-2 
earliest races forgot the true God and worshipped and 
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served the creature, God also gave them up to vile affec- 
tions, to all uncleanness and cruelty. At a later period, the 
coming of the wicked one is allowed to be with all power 
and signs and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness towards those who refused to receive the 
love of the truth that they might be saved. They believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness, and 
therefore God sends them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie. God would have been glorified by their sal- 
vation, but since they constrain him to be glorified without 
them, he determines that they shall serve him in another 
way, and that their very evil shall assume the shape he 
pleases, and become an instrument of his purposes. He 
does not predestinate them to be evil, but he predestinates 
the form their foreseen evil is to take, and the results that it 
is to bring about. 

Pharaoh and Judas as individuals, the generation that 
crucified Jesus as a people, were placed in circumstances 
that led them thus to carry out the Divine intentions by 
virtue of that very selfish principle within them that 
rebelled against God, and that in itself was inexpressibly 
displeasing to him. ‘“ Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and convert, and be healed.” This 
terrible sentence of Isaiah is appled by John to the Jews 
of the Saviour’s time, but only at the close of that ministry 
of unexampled patience and love. The very hardness of 
the prophet’s menace, and the paradoxical form into which it 
is thrown betray the wounded love concealed beneath them. 
God is represented as taking precautions against the sinner’s 
conversion, in order if possible to startle and to arouse him 
from his iron sleep. 

This explanation of the principle of penal hardening is 
adopted, and frequently put forward by Augustin and Cal- 
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vin themselves. “God is not the author of the evil wills,” 
says the latter, “but he uses them as he pleases.”” The 
person and the preaching of Jesus, according to the Re- 
former, were but the occasional causes of a blindness of 
which the perverted will of the sinner was the real, effective, 
and decisive cause. “Since the Son of God is naturally 
the light of the world, it is but an accident that some have 
been blinded by his coming.” And, again, “ That the Word 
of God should blind and harden men is an aceidental thing.” 

The question is argued at length in the ninth of Romans. 
Contemporaneous Israel, by their unbelief, had made them- 
selves strangers to the covenant of promise, and brought 
down upon themselves the righteous retribution of God. 
They now presented to the universe the most fearful example 
possible of a people whose blessing had been changed into a 
curse; and to this they had been condemned before the world 
was,—sentenced to be so left to their own evil hearts as to be 
hardened to the uttermost, that God might instruct the 
world by their ruin, since he could not by their blessing. 
In the prosecution of the argument Paul uses the most 
daring paradoxes, just because the thought never presented 
itself to him that he could be understood to mean God was 
the author of the original evil principle in their minds. All 
that he cared to establish was that the saved had no merit 
of their own to boast of, that the Divine mercy was altogether 
gratuitous, and that the penal hardening of the unbelieving 
was an act of just severity. In the common mass of guilt 
and misery, the Moral Governor of the world finds vessels 
of mercy, “whom he had afore prepared unto glory,” and 
vessels of wrath, “fitted up to destruction” by their own 
state, and by his consequent sentence. 

§ 77. If God did not love me before I was born, said a 
pious woman, he surely has not seen anything in me to make 
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him love me since. The Christian should be prepared to 
hear his God loved him before the world was, for God must 
have determined his work beforehand, and it is a work of 
detail ; he calls us and loves us by our names. Those names 
have been written from the first in the book of life of the 
slain lamb. “We are bound to give thanks alway to God 
for you, brethren beloved of the Lord,” writes Paul to the 
Thessalonians, “because God hath from the beginning chosen 
you to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and 
belief of the truth ;” and to Timothy,—“ God hath saved us, 
and called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus; before the world began.” Else- 
where,—‘He hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame betore 
him in love; having predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, 
wherein he hath made us accepted in the beloved.” 
Etymologically, the word election seems to imply the 
choice of particular persons from among a larger number, 
for the possession of peculiar and exclusive privileges; and 
a superficial view of its use in the New Testament might 
convey the same impression. The measure of truth con- 
tained in the idea may be illustrated by this saying of our 
Lord,—‘‘ If ye were of the world, the world would love his 


own: but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 


(€£edeEduynv) you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” The disciples had been singled out by the Saviour 
from an unbelieving world, as such they stood in marked 
and ominous contrast with it, and were rejoiced over with 
a Divine tenderness and satisfied love, different in kind from 
the compassion he felt towards the world. But it cannot be 
repeated too often, or in too many shapes,—it was not the 
Lord’s fault that he could not indulge in the same feelings 
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towards all. The look of Divine sympathy that now singles 
out with such ineffable love those upon whom it has not 
been wholly thrown away, had been first directed towards 
all. So far as his thoughts and will concerning men could 
go, he would have melted every heart, and brought back 
every soul of man to hide in the bosom of God. Whatever 
difficulties may remain to be cleared up in his government 
of the world, and in his dealings with souls, we must believe 
him in this, if we believe him in anything, for he confirms 
it by his tears. Thrice that we are told of he wept: on his 
way to the tomb of Lazarus, and when he confronted our 
judgment, and when he mourned over the lost. 

In nothing can the Son have been more truly the repre- 
sentative of the Father than in this his universal love. God 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ;"if in Christ he 
loved sinners really, and sought them seriously, it is 1m- 
possible that he can have been otherwise disposed before the 
world was: hence the obstacle that hindered the election of 
the sinner then, was the same that hinders his conversion 
now,—his impenitence was foreseen. God’s love before the 
world was was only the anticipation of that which he now 
feels; and that it should have anything exclusive, or particular, 
or exceptional is the world’s doing, not his. His message is 
“whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” The 
non-elect are so by their own choice; and so far are they 
from being shut out by any act of God’s from the grace that 
he has sent them, that the final decisive cause of their con- 
demnation is the rejection of that grace. ‘‘ He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God.... If I had not 
come and spoken unto them they had not had sin; but now 
they have no cloke for their sin.” If God had designed to 
exclude men from Christ, he could not command them to 
trust in Christ, or treat them as guilty for neglecting to do 
so; but now, for those who have been brought into contact 
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with the Gospel, the sin of unbelief absorbs and swallows 
up all other sin, because that Gospel is no make-believe,—it 
was sincerely meant for all men, and for every man. The 
bar to their salvation is where Christ described it in the 
parable of the supper,—in the perverseness of those who 
having been bidden to the feast would not come. 

God loved his children before the world was, because he 
saw beforehand Christ in them. Therefore they are “elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father:” as Paul 
puts it, “whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son.” Foreknowledge 
precedes predestination.~ As has been already said, we do 
not understand the manner of the Divine knowledge of facts 
under the conditions of time. We cannot represent to our- 
selves the difference which we may and must suppose to 
exist between God’s knowledge of what is necessary,—.¢., his 
eternal choice of what constitutes his own being, and his 
knowledge of that which is contingent,—7., his dealings with 
us in creation and redemption. We cannot represent to 
ourselves the idea of chronological antecedence in his 
thoughts, and we can as little assume its absence with 
respect to things contingent; but this is certain, that fore- 
knowledge is logically antecedent to predestination,—that 
those who were chosen out of the world in the counsels of 
God were such as he foresaw could be won from the world. 
Contemplated in this hght, the Divine choice of them is 
called in Scripture, election ; the predetermination of the 
times, and seasons, and instruments of their conversion and 
subsequent education in Christ, is called predestination. 

“We are in God through Christ eternally,” writes good 
old Hooker, “according to that intent and purpose, whereby 
we are chosen to be made his in this present world, before 
the world itself was made: we are in God, through the 
knowledge which is had of us, and the love which is borne 
towards us from everlasting. But in God we actually are 
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no longer than only from the time of our actual adoption 
into the body of his true Church, into the fellowship of his 
children.” The present moment is that of the essential and 
decisive crisis; the present moment makes Christ our’s for 
eternity ; the consciousness of pardon, and of the present 
favour of God in Christ should abundantly suffice for the 
soul’s peace and joy, even if they were supposed to date 
from yesterday. The work of Christ in time is the object 
of our faith, our present relation to God through him is the 
substance of our salvation; the weakest believer is actually 
a lamb in the arms of the good Shepherd. We inevitably 
conclude from this present relation to his past love, and we 
are encouraged to do so, the conclusion is expressly drawn 
by the pen of inspiration, but it is because there are luxuries 
as well as necessaries of life in the house of our God. We 
are accustomed to associate the ideas of security and success 
with plans long entertained and perseveringly pursued, and 
thus the fact that God gave his children to Christ before all 
worlds, strikes the imagination; it helps our weakness to 
realize a little better, though still poorly and faintly, that 
his is an unfailing, unchanging love, and that what he has 
taken into his keeping is eternal as himself. 

On the hypothesis of irresistible grace, election is every 
thing: the Divine will becomes the only will in the uni- 
verse, and the original Divine decrees surpass in importance 
the redeeming acts which they virtually contain, and which 
only exist as means to carry them out. In a word, on this 
scheme particular election should fill the chief place in 
Revelation, and in our thoughts. On the hypothesis of 
resistible grace, on the contrary, the first place is given to 
the general love of God towards the human race in each of 
its members, which was the original moving cause of crea- 
tion and redemption. The second place is taken by the 
actual contact of the Divine and the creature wills: they 
met on Calvary, where the’ creature will of the man Christ 
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made atonement for the sin of the world, and gave it back 
to God: they meet in every converted soul, when Christ 
entering into it enables it to give itself back to God, and to 
identify itself with his atoning act. Here, particular 


election comes only in the third place; the general love 


which gave being to all men, and which made over Christ 
as a Divine gift to all men, becomes effectual in Christ and 
in believers, and upon this result foreseen from the begin- 
ning, God set the seal of his approbation: “whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate.” 

On the hypothesis of irresistible grace, the mysterious past 
of the process of salvation lies hid in heaven ; its origin is 
not explained; God loves the elect rather than the non-elect 
for reasons that he has never given. On the hypothesis of 
resistible grace, the mysterious part of the process passes 
upon earth. We can only partially satisfy the intelligence 
about the relation of Divine grace to human freedom: we 
only recognize the facts,—that man’s part in the process is 
necessary, so necessary that he cannot be saved without it, 
and yet that he feels it is nothing in comparison with God’s 
part, and that he has nothing to boast of before God or 
man. Zhere is the mystery; it contains something inex- 
pheable, though nothing appalling. On the other hand, in 
the fact that God loved his believing people before all time 
there is nothing inexplicable, however much to adore. Paul’s 
exclamation, “O the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God!” was a cry of intelligent admiration. 

§ 78. Calvin believing grace to be irresistible, was obliged, 
in order to maintain its gratuitous character, to suppose God 
was actuated by motives altogether secret. He warns us, 
indeed, against thinking the Divine decrees were made with- 
out reasons; but since these have not been revealed to us, 
“we must so far honour the will of God as to allow it to 
stand us instead of all reasons, the more so that it is the’ 
fountain and rule of all justice.” 
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To us it seems that the motives of the redeeming love of 
God in all its phases are revealed as clearly as possible. 
God sent Jesus to bring back his lost children ; he loved 
them, and sought them in their ruin and degradation, because 
they were children. That is to say, the motives of Redemp- 
tion are taken from creation; the primitive relation of the 
creature to God is pre-supposed in the gift of the fallen 
creature to Christ in order to its recovery,—preceded that 
gift in the counsels of God, as distinctly as the creation 
preceded the mission of Christ in time. For this cause Christ 
called himself “the Son of Man.” He did not give up the 
primitive relation of the creature, but came to restore it in 
its value and reality. 

The unbelieving Jew is a child of Abraham in a real and 
abiding sense,—in a sense which could only cease with his 
own existence; and this his privilege is the reason of his 
punishment for not being morally a child of Abraham. In 
the same way man has made his relation to God a miserable 
and irremediable failure, so far as his own strength goes. But 
he can never be as though he had not been called to share 
the life, and be the glory of God; he must stay nearer than 
other intelligences, or else farther off: he never can escape 
the consequences of that first hfe breathed into his nostrils. 
If the worm that never dies consume him in this world or 
in the next, it 1s because he is a rebellious child; if he is 
restored through grace, God says—‘ This my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” The God 
and Father with whom the prodigal son was reconciled 
through Jesus Christ, if too long a stranger to his heart was 
not an absolute stranger; that father had never lost his 
rights. 

Yon drunkard reeling upon the road, lives physically 
through the transmission of the life that God communicated 
to Adam, That breath subsists in us. That theopneustic 
soul, however sullied, is herve within, and could not be anni- 
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hilated without annihilating our being. A father may have 
to drive his son from his presence, may shut his doors against 
him for ever, but a child he is and must remain ; and children 
we are of God by nature, in a sense as real as possible, after 
a paternity which is not only the model of our own, but is 
also actually transmitted through our own. The relation is 
indestructible——it must subsist as our glory and bliss, or as 
our shame and torment, as long as the souls to which it has 
given being. This relation is the reason of everything that 
God has done for man, and of the unspeakable gift of the 
Son himself. 

We read in the last verse of our Lord’s genealogy,— 
“Which was the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, 
which was the son of Adam, which was the son of God.” 
The fall had changed our glory into our condemnation, but 
in Luke’s eyes the primitive relation was not the less per- 
manent. It is indeed the principle of moral obligation 
among men, the reason why we should reproduce the image 
of God morally, and why we should respect others who are 
called to the same dignity; fallen man has not lost his 
claims upon his fellows just because God has not renounced 
his claims upon him. Therefore Paul quoted to the Athenians 
with approbation the saying of their countryman Aratus, 
that we are the off-spring of God. According to the law of 
Moses, the murderer was to die because he had shed the 
blood of one who was made in the image of God. According 
to James, to curse men was to insult that holy Jmage. 
According to Paul, there is a sense in which all men, 
believers and unbelievers, are members one of another, and 
it is for that reason that every man should speak truth with 
his neighbour. 

There is a sort of degenerate popular Calvinism current in 
certain circles, which only recognizes in the ways of God 
his sovereign decrees and present grace, and which virtually 
overlooks creation,—as if God had given it up in order to 
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accomplish an entirely different work. On this scheme the 
Christian belongs to God by virtue of his election solely, 
and the worldling does not belong to him at all. It is a 
conception essentially pharisaic, and cutting the very tap- 
root of Christian morals ; it may indeed leave room for the 
accomplishment of certain duties through natural instinct, 
and from obedience to given precepts of Scripture taken 
separately, but the principle from which all particular duties 
proceed, which gives them unity and quickens the sense of 
obligation,—the principle is gone. I must know and feel 
something of what all men are for God, if I am to know 
and feel anything of what they should be for me, and if I 
am to love them in God. I must answer the question—“ Who 
is my neighbour?” as Jesus Christ answered it when he 
owned every sinner as his other self upon the cross, and 
then my love for my neighbour will really be the travail of 
the charity of Christ in me. 

§ 79. Augustinianism has been much misrepresented by 
its adversaries, and sometimes by those also who supposed 
themselves its disciples. When studied in the writings of 
Augustin, or Calvin, or the Jansenists, it cannot be accused 
of fatalism. With these great and pious minds, and indeed 
with their successors generally, predestination was no abstract 
decree,—no ground of metaphysical certainty independent 
of spiritual life. It was considered 7m Christ, the elect are 
predestinated to be ike Christ, the choice of the means is 
included in the same sovereign act with that of the ends. 
Hence genuine Augustinianism never produced a generation 
of quietists, but some of the strongest and bravest men the 
world has seen, the human will all the more nerved for every 
conflict by the consciousness that it was acting with the 
Divine. 

Neither can this doctrine be accused of invariably contra- 
dicting the love of God for all men. We have seen how 
distinctly Calvin made the terrible sentence of reprobation 
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to rest upon foreseen disobedience and resistance. His God 
was a being whose unbounded gratuitous love showed itself 
towards the elect, and who felt gratuitous hatred for no 
creature that he had made. How deep has been the com- 
passion for suffering humanity exhibited by some schools 
of Augustinian Christianity, how sincere and touching their 
respect for the soul of man as for a ruined sanctuary, how 
honourable the part they have borne in the history of Christian 
thought and Christian life. 

The real error, the fatal, the incurable weakness of this 

374. conception of Redemption, lies in the consequences we have 
seen it deduce from the prejudice of the irresistibility of 
grace. God could save all men, and he does not. God has 
reasons of his own for forbearing to put forth the saving 
grace that might have left hell without a human tenant. 

Geis “When one of two men,” says Calvin, “shows himself 
docile, and the other, though hearing the same doctrine, 
perseveres in his wickedness and obstinancy, it is not that 
they are of different natures, but that the one is enlightened 
of God, and that the same erace is not granted to the other 
... for although God invites all men to believe by the out- 
ward voice of the preacher, he nevertheless calls none 
effectually by his spirit and his grace, except those whom 
he has deliberately proposed to save.” 

Thus, while the fallen nature of man is as it were forced 
upon all the individual members of the race, the renovating 
grace of the Redeemer is effectually offered only to some. | 
Sin and its penalty reign over a wider extent, and with a 
surer empire than the grace and love which are to deliver us 
from them. God expressly ordained such a constitution of 
things as admitted of a universal and inevitable disease, and 
only an exclusive and partial remedy. God’s self-limited 
redeeming power is narrower in its aim than man’s need of 
redemption. 

It is certain that a mind which has really sought and 
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found God in Christ is so convinced of his gratuitous loving- 
kindness and tender mercies, that it can trust him implicitly 
in all his ways towards itself and towards all men. It can 
wait without fear, or doubt, or impatience for the revelations 
of eternity. No appearances can shake his confidence who 
knows in whom he has believed, and is persuaded that the 
glories of the Divine character must in the end be manifested 
and triumphantly justified. It is not the less true, however, 
that this humble willingness to walk in the dark is a greater 
work of faith on the part of the Augustinian than for any 
other Christian. It is doing him no injustice to say that 
the Gospel, as he understands it, has to wait for eternity 
before it can be wholly justified to the heart and conscience; 
appearances are against it for the present ; its own statements 
as to the ways of God are against it. It is not then such a 
message as Paul preached, which already, by its very contents, 
recommended itself to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. It is obliged to wrap itself up in reserve, and 
tell us to wait before we can be satisfied that God is 
love. 

Christianity on this scheme is certainly a revelation of 
the most wonderful gratuitous love towards a circle which 
may prove in the end wider than that of the lost, but it also 
contains the affirmation that God’s love for the souls he has 
passed over is so much less, or else so much hindered by 
unknown motives hid in himself, that he looks on while 
they perish for ever. He puts Christ before them, and tells 
them to lay hold on him, but does not himself lay hold on 
them to put them into Christ. We may come to understand, 
by and by, that this was not indifference, that there was real 
love beneath it, but it will practically have done nothing for 
the lost, since it has not done the one thing necessary. The 
doctrine of particular redemption, as developed by the Synod 
of Dort and the formula consensus helvetica, was never 
formally stated by Calvin, but it was involved in the logical 
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consistency of the system; Augustinianism from the first 
was condemned to fall over this precipice. 

We cannot but believe that this way of representing the 
Divine attitude towards sinners, needlessly throws a stum- 
bling-block in the way at once of the humble and the 
self-sufficient ; it tempts the timid to despair, and the rash to 
blaspheme; it would imperil the future allegiance of mankind 
to Christianity, if the truth could ultimately be confounded 
with errors that have long cleaved to it. As the human 
mind is constituted both by what is good and by what is 
evil in it, by its dark suspicious thoughts of God, and by its 
legitimate expectations, it is Inevitable that the attention of 
most men will be fastened not so much on the love shown 
the elect, as on the apparent indifference exhibited towards 
the non-elect. Instead of a mystery of love to be fully 
developed as well as consummated in eternity, this theology 
practically puts forward a mystery of indifference to be 
justified in eternity. The change is a very serious one, and 
if it be a difficulty with which Christianity has been 
eratuitously incumbered, if it be a misrepresentation of God 
in Christ, there never was a generation to which it was more 
capable of doing harm than the present, disposed as it is to 
take nothing upon trust. 

Paganism shows that the natural tendency of fallen man 
is to a worship of fear. He feels himself the victim of a 
state of disorder and suffering, and instead of seeking the 
cause in himself, he attributes it to all manner of vengeful, 
capricious, implacable Divinities, whom he supposes to be 
the authors of all the ills that he suffers in this world, or 
that he fears in the next. A prophet had represented sorrow 
and sighing as escaping from the city of God like fugitives, 
as the ransomed of Jehovah entered it; but this was only 
partially accomplished by the first spread of Christianity. 
Throughout the middle ages, the old Pagan Deities retained 
a certain degree of empire over the popular imagination ; 
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they were supposed to retain possession of the forest where 
they surprised and terrified benighted travellers. From the 
Supreme Good still greater ills were feared, and the masses 
and ceremonies of the priests were looked on as protections 
against him, in much the same way that witches sold charms 
to protect the persons and cattle of the superstitious from 
the demons of night and of the woods. 

The reformation was a revival of Christian faith and life, 
upon a scale, and with an intensity which had not been 
seen before; but Satan continued to accuse God to us, as he 
accuses us to God and to each other; and it was in a great 
measure to the consequences of the doctrine of irresistible 
grace, that the religion of fear owed the hold it still retained 
over the minds of men, of course in a shape more refined 
than before. “Since there are multitudes whom God does 
not so love as to intend to save them, how am I to know 
whether I am of the number?” There is the question 
which humble, self-distrusting spirits, some of the most 
excellent of earth, have been putting to themselves these 
three hundred years. The Synod of Dort, and Augustinian 
authorities in general, try to reassure them by telling them 
to look in themselves for fruits of election,—“ true faith in 
Christ, a filial fear of God, godly sorrow for sin, hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness,” etc. But were it not that 
the smile of Divine love so often miraculously thaws the icy 
obstacles thrown in its way by a scholastic system, the remedy 
would only make the disease worse. How is a true soul, con- 
scious of utter unworthiness and manifold insincerities, ever 
to be satisfied with its own faith, its filial fear, and all the rest? 
Am I not sent forth upon an endless and hopeless career of 
morbid self-inspection, if I cannot be sure God loves me until 
I am satisfied with ny own experiences? The mind trained in 
this school only attains to peace by unconsciously breaking 
through its rules in some happy hour, and embracing Christ 
as he offers himself, on the faith of his own words and works. 
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Thus a system which began by throwing a veil over the 
universal love of God, lest its confession should seem to 
allow the elect to claim any merit of their own, is obliged 
to end by referring man to his own inner life, before he can 
know that the Gospel is intended for him at all. A system 
which began by the most inexorable logic, is obliged to end 
by making faith a vicious circle, smce a man must believe 
in order to know that he has a right to believe. One of the 
last ramifications of the school avoids this inconsistency, by 
making faith a process as technical and artificial as if it had 
been invented by the Austrian police. A man must first 
believe in a general way, that Christ is a Saviour; this 
gives a sort of passport provisoire, and from the feelings this 
preparatory faith awakens within him, he may learn that he 
is the Lord’s, and may look to Christ with assurance as his 
own Saviour, who has died for him in particular. 

Happy the preacher who needs not recur to such devices, 
whose hearers need only ask themselves if they are men, to 
be sure that this message of forgiveness and salvation is 
sent to them, and meant for them,—that the love which 
sent it can only be frustrated through their own indifference, 
and not even by it if they look to him who can work in 
and with them, to will and to do. Happy the apologist who 
may stand forth before his fellows the witness of a love that 
is marred by no reserves, no accompanying mystery of in- 
difference, to arm them against it, and to associate it in 
their minds with the superstitions that once degraded and 
enslaved the world. 

§ 80. The consciousness of his misery is man’s remaining 
ereatness, and the condition of his deliverance. It is here 
that the new and saving creation connects itself with the 
old, through the very element which seemed its contradiction: 
the love of God maintained in man the faculty of self- 
condemnation, as the future starting point of a new life. 
The flesh or principle of sin in us strives against the 
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offers of grace, because their acceptance would imply the 
determination to renounce the attempt to make self the 
centre of our existence. It either persists in sinning with 
a high hand, or else claims to appease violated law by its 
own expiations. It prefers any semblance of righteousness 
or freedom to the acceptance of a restoration at once 
humiliating and self-annihilating. Hence it is the broken 
and contrite heart alone that brings us to the foot of the 
cross. The first recorded words of our Lord’s teaching are :— 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their’s is the kingdom of Matt. v. 3, 4. 


heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” It was to conscious poverty that his whole 
ministry was addressed. The Son of man came to seek and 
to save those that felt themselves lost, and it was the want 
of this feeling that made the self-righteous Pharisees reject 
him, and persecute him to death. So that the whole ungod- 
liness and selfishness of the world finally summed itself up 
in the refusal to recognize its want of Jesus Christ. When 
the Comforter is come, said the Lord, “he will reprove the 
world of sin... because they believe not in me;” and 
accordingly, earnest souls in all ages testify that their deepest 
experience of their own unworthiness, and of the power of 
sin upon them, has been in the consciousness of unwilling- 
ness to give themselves to Christ. ; 

“When a sinner cometh to the knowledge of himself in 
very deed,” writes Luther, “he feeleth not only that he is 
miserable, but misery itself; not only that he is a sinner, 
and is accursed, but even sin and malediction itself. For it 
is a terrible thing to bear sin, the wrath of God, malediction, 
and death. Wherefore that man which hath a true feeling 
of these things, as Christ did truly and effectually feel them 
for all mankind, is made even sin, death, and malediction.” 
Before he has descended into the hell of his own heart, man 
cannot ascend to the heavens of God and of his saving 
erace. 
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The expiatory confession of our sins was made by the Son, 
and accepted by the Father, with the understanding and 
purpose that it was to be reproduced in us really, however 
feebly and imperfectly. The heart touched by grace recog- 
nizes in what passed in the heart of Christ the atonement 
that it would fain itself have offered, and clings to it, and 
appropriates it as offered up in its name and for its sake. 
The atonement so appropriated reproduces its own elements 
in us; we share in the states of mind through which our 
blessed Lord passed, and in the same order as he experienced 
them ; getting nearer to God in the measure in which we 
enter into the spirit of his confession of our sins, and his 
grasp of our reconciliation. His pardon is realized, though 
not measured by our faint apprehension of it. Thus holiness, 
truth, righteousness, love, dawn in us as confession of sin; 
we begin our new life by partaking in the mind of Christ 
concerning our old life. The disposition which God accepted 
for us in Christ, is also given us in and communicated by 
Christ,—not in order to constitute any merit in us, but be- 
cause the sense of the truth is the life of the soul. The 
fellowship of the mind with which Christ tasted death for 
every man exhibits the first breathing of that new life which 
came to us through his death. To the free act of Jesus 
identifying himself with us, such as we are, answers the act 
of our faith emboldened to claim him, recognizing the same 
relation that he did, identifying ourselves with him such as 
he was, and such as he is, “making his condemnation of 
our sin to become our own condemnation of it, his choice 
for us our own free choice for ourselves, his love the light of 
life to us.” 

§ 81. I can bring no repentance to Christ, says Henry 
Dorney, but I must first get it from him. The earnest soul 
must beware of allowing itself to suppose that it has to do 
anything, or to attain to any given amount of feeling, in 
order to become entitled to claim Christ and his work as its 
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own, for he is ours already, and we were contemplated in 
his work. The feeling of sin is necessary to induce, but not 
to entitle us to come to his feet. “As the Gospel freely 
offers Christ, pardon, and life, so faith takes them freely ; 
not measuring the ground of accepting them from below, 
but from above ;” not trying to create by its own efforts the 
right that has been already freely given. The believer and 
the unbeliever have at every moment the same right to 
Jesus Christ, the difference between them being that the 
former takes advantage of the right common to both, while 
the latter neglects it. We never can be satisfied with our 
own shallow sorrow for sin, nor with anything else in our- 
selves, but God was satisfied with what he saw in Christ, 
and it is for our will and our conscience to ratify his verdict. 
Our own repentance will ever need to be repented of, but 
when acceptance before God is concerned, we have not to 
think of ourselves, but of what Christ has done and is. 
We are slow to believe in love so boundless, so Divine,—in 
a forgiveness so absolutely free ; but Jesus Christ meant all 
that he did, and all that he said, and is present to prove it 
upon us and in us. We are not to sit still and dwell with 
despondency upon our own slowness to believe, our indiffer- 
ence and vacillation, our incapacity to change; the believer 
and the unbeliever have the same power to give themselves 
to God, for it is there, in Christ, within reach of both, even 
the effectual help which he offers them by his Spirit. If it 
were necessary for our salvation that we should. remove 
mountains, we could do it through a power that is to be had 
for the asking. 

We should equally beware of looking for a given amount 
of emotion in ourselves, as a warrant for the sincerity of 
our repentance. The overpowering sense of sin expressed 
by a strong, deep, volcanic nature like Luther’s, serves to 
interpret the meaning of what passes in more ordinary minds, 
but none are to be disheartened because they experience no 
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such strong agony. The agony of Christ is enough for us all. 
He repented for us just because we never could be sufficiently 
sorry for ourselves, and the practical question is not how 
sorry we may be, but whether we feel the necessity of laying 
claim to that which passed in his soul on our behalf. It is 
not a question of the degree of our feelings, but of a matter 
of fact: do we want forgiveness,—do we embrace the message 
that makes forgiveness our’s the very instant we ratify it in 
our own souls,—do we ask the near and present help of the 
Holy Ghost to enable us to act upon the message? Neither 
sickness nor sin can be cured by the perpetual analysis of 
their symptoms; the consciousness of disease is only of 
value because it sends the soul to the Good Physician; and 
whether we go with tears and anguish, or with a calm sense 
that we have been to blame, and are in danger, the important 
matter is that we should go. Whether our bark be driven 
before the tempest, or wafted by a gentle breeze, the all 
important question is that of the direction it takes, and the 
shore it reaches. 

Had the prodigal son sat sentimentally busied with his 
own sorrow, it would not have been real. He did not care 
about his own feelings, but about the feelings of his father, 
and longed to be forgiven. He went as he was, and was 
welcomed as he was. His trouble was enough to make him 
rise up and go; that was the essential thing. And doubtless 
he shed more tears and holier tears in his father’s arms, than 
he had done in his wretchedness; for we find the true re- 
pentance when we have given up the false. ArT THOU 
AFRAID OF GOD? TAKE REFUGE IN HIS ARMS. 

Many a well meant discourse or treatise on “evangelical 
repentance,” has helped to foster this unhealthy tendency. 
Our Lord, on the contrary, as it has been judiciously re- 
marked, seems to have said little to his hearers individually, 
of the wickedness of their former lives; “he said nothing 
to lead any to suppose that the consideration of themselves, 
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of their weakness, and wretchedness, and wickedness, would 
be itself beneficial, or that this was the proper preparation 
for his Gospel.” To brood over the past, without equally 
considering the forgiveness and the present strength that 
wait on us, and the future with its boundless possibilities of 
good, can but paralyze and appall. “Repentance itself is 
more connected with anticipation and hope, than with re- 
membrance and regret.” The future is everything to us. 
“The fixing our faces in the right instead of the wrong 
direction,—this is the difficulty, this is the turning-point, 
this is the crisis of life. But, that once done, the future is 
clear before us.” 

We are speaking of one extreme: unfortunately the other 
exists likewise. The religiously indifferent, the men who 
admit in a general way that there is a God in the universe, 
and yet feel no uneasiness at being as if there were none,— 
they would do well to examine themselves. But the soul 
that has been awakened to its danger has examined itself 
already ; it has pronounced the result unsatisfactory, and it 
must not now continue repeating the process interminably, 
but look away from itself to the Saviour, the forgiveness 
and the new life he brings. “We are not to spend our days 
in watching our own vices, in gazing at our own sins, in 
stirring and raking up all the mud of our past lives ; but to 
lift up our thoughts from our own corrupt nature to him who 
put on that nature in order to deliver it from its corruption, 
and to fix our contemplations and our affections on him who 
came to clothe us in his perfect righteousness.” Do not stand 
picking the flaws out, one by one, said Luther, but plunge 
into the river, and drown them! After having examined 
self and found it wanting, it is time to examine Christ,—his 
promises, and the power of his Spirit; it is time to trust to 
what he has done for us and can do in us. 

§ 82. The sufferers by the tendency to morbid self-in- 
spection may be divided into three classes. here 1s in the 
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first place the self-righteous type. It is a mistake to suppose 
this evil can only exist in the shape of a pharasaic com- 
placency in our own persons and works; there is such a 
thing as a dissatisfied—aye, a despairing self-righteousness. 
It exhibits itself in the perpetually recurring effort to find in 
ourselves some title to the favor of God, attended by the 
alike recurring sense of guilt and failure. Paradoxical as 
the assertion is, the wretchedness of a soul in this state 
arises from its distrust of self not being sufficiently complete 
and final. Let it only despair of itself altogether, and then 
look to the passion of Christ for the satisfaction that it never 
can find in itself. When Paul had been brought to exclaim 
with horror, “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me?” He was able in the next breath to say “I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Then there is the anxious, restless type. Here the mind 
is enlightened as to the hopelessness of ever acquiring merit 
of its own, but it is all the more anxious to be sure that its 
repentance and faith are genuine, and it is therefore ever 
intent upon testing its experiences. In doing go, it is like a 
child who scrapes away the earth from plants to see whether 
they are growing, or like a man who should dissect himself 
to be satisfied as to the soundness of his organs. In our 
bodies the vital processes take place out of sight, nay, when 
the action of our organs is healthy they take place without 
our being conscious of them; so in a healthy state of the 
soul faith is busied with Christ, and not with itself ait 
does not with introverted eye seek to make itself its own 
object. 

The cure for this state is to be found in the contempla- 
tion of the character of Christ, and in dwelling upon all 
those utterances which convince the soul of his purpose of 
love towards it. The more I am persuaded that it is posi- 
tively his will to show me mercy, the more I shall be ready 
to trust to him, instead of attempting to trust to my own 
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feelings about him, and I shall take my willingness to 
receive mercy as a sufficient evidence that I do receive it. 
His gracious purpose, as it is known and felt, becomes my 
warrant for the reality of the attraction it exercises over me, 
and I am conscious not only that the simple reception of 
him involves a change of character more important than 
any other, but also that it is one the reality of which may 
be more surely known. It is his absence, not his presence, 
that I am inclined to fear; then, disposed as he is, the saving 
help of his presence is assured. He will not sift my faith 
to condemn, but to supply its shortcomings. The first serious 
thought of the prodigal son was merely this—that there was 
plenty at home, while he was hungry; and similarly, the 
awakening consciousness that we are not safe as we are is a 
right beginning of conversion to God, provided we do not 
stop short in it. 

Our third type is that of minds professing to proceed 
methodically, and who therefore defer coming to Christ 
until they shall have gone through a stage of repentance 
such as they deem a satisfactory preparation. This temp- 
tation is often unintentionally furthered both by systematic 
treatises and by Christian biography: from the fact that 
so many eminent servants of God groaned under the bur- 
den of their sins for years before they found peace, it is 
too hastily concluded that others may remain intentionally 
in a preparatory phase of religious life. Now, it is certain 
that the Luthers and Bunyans of all ages never remained 
in that phase for one day longer than they could help. No 
sooner did they come to understand the Gospel, than, like 
the jailor at Philippi and the Eunuch in his chariot, they 
embraced it at once and rejoiced at once. If I see on one 
side the yawning precipice, and on the other the Divine 
hand stretched to save me, I am not to remain voluntarily 
suspended over the former, but am to turn immediately to 
erasp that saving hand without a moment’s hesitation or 
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delay. It was well for the world that Luther was left so 
long grappling alone with that mortal anguish in his cell at 
Erfurt, but the experience there gained was precious for 
himself and for the Church only because it was involuntary. 
Our religious education may be slow and insensible; the 
most apparently sudden conversions have doubtless been 
prepared, asis the bursting forth of spring by the hidden 
working of the sap under the bark; but when an understood 
Gospel speaks to the heart it does not say “Be converted 
eradually,” nor “ Be converted speedily,” but “Be converted 
at once! ‘To-day, of ye will hear hrs voice. 
nothing to be done first, no preparatory step whatever: 
Christ calls us to-day, as immediately and as simply as when 
he said to the publican “Follow me.” Lvery feeling that 
would bring us to his feet immediately is of God, every 
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feeling that would make us wait a day in order to be better 
prepared is a temptation and a snare. 

One great secret of the influence exerted by the instru- 
ments of genuine revivals is that they have invariably 
reckoned upon immediate results; the Gospel, as they 
preached it, was not a message transmitted by the post,—a 
printed circular: it was delivered by a special messenger, 
who waited for an answer, and who knew that there was no 
legitimate excuse for delay. The final explanation of the 
returning prodigal with his God may take as little time as 
the interview that sees an earthly father and son reconciled. 
When I understand what God has done for me in Christ, 
and that he is waiting for one word from me,—a word that 
is already within me, pressing for utterance, trembling upon 
my lips—I cannot allow myself to close my eyes in sleep 
until that word has been pronounced. The next sun that 
rises in the heavens must shed its rays upon one child more 
recovered for his father and for himself. 

Souls under the discipline of life often find themselves 
trusting to Christ as a Saviour, and desiring to do God’s 
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will; that is to say, find themselves true Christians, with- 
out knowing when they first began to be so. But it is 
well that such minds should recognize their own state, 
and attain to a final explanation with their God; thus 
only will they fully realize the joy which is their por- 
tion, and the strength which it produces. “These things,” 
says John, “have I written unto you that believe on the 
name of the Son of God; that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life, and that ye may believe on the name of the 
Son of God.” If it be my supreme desire to belong to 
Christ and to serve him, then I do belong to him already ; 
but it is good for me to know it, that I may have confidence 
in my prayers and conflicts, and that the peace of God may 
garrison my heart. 

§ 83. When Christianity is contemplated in its subjects, 
we learn that the appropriation of Redemption is effected 
by faith. Now in order to show that this law is founded 
on human nature itself, and is not of arbitrary appointment, 
it is necessary to cast a glance at the place held in man’s 
intellectual and moral constitution by faith, and by those 
processes in the lower spheres of human activity which 
constitute so many kinds of inferior or preparatory faiths. 

Much as words have been tortured, hardened, stiffened, 
sharpened, by the exigencies of theological controversy, 
this all-important term retains great elasticity, and is ap- 
plied with the most various modifications. Taken in the 
most general meaning that can be given it, faith ws the sense 
of the realities without us, and of our relation to them. The 
instinct by which the infant seeks its mother’s breast is an 
example of the first stage of faith, though it be but a blind, 
secret impulse. Men without being conscious of it, says 
Fichte, “apprehend all the reality which has an existence 
for them, through faith alone; and this faith forces itself on 
them simultaneously with their existence,—it is born with 
them. How could it be otherwise? If in mere knowledge, 
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in mere perception and reflection, there is no ground for 
regarding our mental presentations as more than mere pic- 
tures which necessarily pass before our view, why do we 
yet regard all of them as more than this, and assume as 
their foundation something which exists independently of 
all presentation?” Belief, writes another metaphysician, 
is the essentially realizing faculty of the soul, to which we 
must refer our persuasion of external objective realities, so 
that whenever we perceive a phenomenon we believe in the 
existence of a noumenon. This faculty is born with us; it 
is not reason, for all reasoning is founded upon it; it is a 
sort of internal revelation, ranking with all those necessary 
and universal ideas which precede experience. It was in 
accordance with this application of the word that Goethe 
said that all knowledge supposed faith, and that he himself 
was a believer in the five senses. 

When we come to the higher sphere of adult life and 
labours, faith, no longer instinctive but self-conscious and 
reflecting, busies itself with distant as well as present 
realities, is seen to be our security for all that is known of 
the past or expected from the future. ‘Let faith in the 
veracity of the impressions of reason be shaken in all men 
for one day, and mankind will be struck motionless as if by 
a thunderbolt! It ceases to have a history, for that which 
has hitherto passed for such has become an unreal, worth- 
less phantom. Its members have no longer any common 
tie! The torch of all the sciences of observation has been 
extinguished! The wisdom that ages had transmitted as a 
sacred deposit is no more. The edifice of human science 
that had sheltered every successive generation, and which 
each had enlarged by the labour of its own faith,—that 
immense edifice totters on its foundations, and falls, burying 
under its ruins the glory and the hopes and very being of 
the human mind !” ; 

“Faith is the world’s great worker.” By faith the hus- 
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bandman ploughs his field ; by it the sailor directs his ship 
across the ocean towards a land he has never seen, and 
ploughs the deep trusting to that trembling needle. Without 
faith no human occupation can be pursued,” no progress 
realized, no discovery effected.” 

It is the sight of the invisible that strengthens the mind in 
every sphere. By faith the enterprising merchant makes 
his fortune where shortsighted mediocrity dared not venture 
itself ; by faith Palissy broke up furniture and flooring to 
feed his furnaces; by faith Columbus reached a new world 
in spite of unbelieving crews. By faith in the destinies of 
the “eternal city” the old Romans conquered a world, and 
made the name of their empire the greatest ever given to 
any thing human. Faith is the source of every thing that 
bears a character of dignity and strength in the eyes of men. 
Vulgar souls must see and feel and handle, but those who 
have ever done any thing great have had faith in some truth, 
or in themselves, or in God. Faith makes things hoped for 
substantial, it makes things unseen evident ; our dependence 
upon it increases with our knowledge and activity: the 
loftier any intellect the more room there is for its exercise ; 
the more kingly any character the greater its power to exert 
it. “One might measure exactly the greatness of individuals 
and peoples by the proportions of their faith.” 

This peremptory and indestructible instinct of submission 
to facts given independently of our wills is however but an 
imperfect beginning,—a pledge—a prophecy of a life of Faith 
of a higher kind, or of more kinds than one; for a principle 
thus controlling our whole being must be intended to bear 
upon objects commensurate with itself, and calling forth the 
aspirations of our whole being. This higher order of faiths 
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dawns upon us already in those which concern moral reali- 
tues. Through faith man will confide his whole future to the 
honour of a friend,—and woman will commit her happiness, 
her life, her all in this world to the keeping of one she loves 
and trusts. Mutual confidence is the principle of every 
generous action and happy relation between man and man, 
of all family order and happiness, of all filial, and of a great 
part of parental affection. It is through faith that man gives 
himself. The nobler any soul the more joy it feels in 
trusting and in being trusted ; its capacity for faith is the 
measure of its capacity for l¢fe, for the very central emotions 
and functions of the inner man. 

Religious faith, as it would have existed in unfallen man, 
would have been the consciousness of his relation to God, 
and therefore of a kingdom of truth, and righteousness, and 
love, of which God is the centre. It would have been the 
life of that which is eternal in us, and thereby the final ex- 
planation of the supremacy of faith. It would have been 
at once an intellectual and an emotional state of conscious- 
ness,—the two “perfectly blended in that pure spiritual 
elevation where our intellectual gaze upon truth is not 
separable from the love and ecstasy we feel in the contem- 
plation of it—that pure and holy fazth which seems to be 
the immediate contact of the finite with the Infinite—the 
calm repose of the soul of man upon the eternal God ;” 
that is to say—the sense of the highest and holiest of 
realities. 

Faith in its higher stages is opposed to sight, and yet it 
constitutes those elementary convictions of the reality of the 
external world, and of the persistance of its laws, which are 
necessary for our adjustment to the very conditions of our 
existence. Faith is opposed to the present, and yet its 
objects are ever flashing through the visible and material 
world, making its phenomena the instruments of revealing 
the unseen. Faith is opposed to the mere logical under- 
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standing, because its first intuitions are at the foundation of 
all discursive processes, and its final conquests are at the 
end of them. It is the active element in that universal 
reason which gives us the consciousness of the primary laws 
and ultimate facts of the realities with which we are con- 
versant. The understanding afterwards works upon the 
contents of this consciousness, distinguishing, comparing, 
combining, deducing; but the normal end of it all is the 
furnishing believing reason with vaster conceptions, loftier 
views, and stronger motives. Hence faith is never properly 
opposed to reason,—being rather its crowning triumph. We 
have attained to the dignity, complacency, and security of 
reason, in any given sphere, so far as the reality with which 
we are conversant in that sphere has been received, under- 
stood, carried out in its consequences, fitted to its place in 
the harmony of things, and mentally subordinated to the 
unity of the Divine plan. 

§ 84. Faith in Redemption differs from mere knowledge 
or belief by the moral act which it involves. “ Whenever 
there is an exercise of trust, there is not only some truth to 
be believed, there is also some good to be desired, and some 
course to be chosen. ... Whenever there is Christian faith, 
there is with the belief of what is true, the desire of what 
is good, and the choice of what is right.” To become saving, 
knowledge must be changed into faith: it is not enough to 
believe that there is in Christ the right to forgive, and the 
power to heal,—if this belief is to become faith there must 
be the will to apply to him. 

Again, “trusting to a person commonly includes more 
than trusting to any propositions or facts ; and it has a much 
ereater influence on character and conduct... Jesus Christ 
himself, the Son of God, is the object of faith, in whom men 
will find all that is to be believed, desired, and chosen, that 
they may receive through him eternal life.” Of course every 
object of trust must be known in relation to the good ex- 
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pected ; we look to the Son of God in the character which 
he has assumed towards us,—that of our Saviour; faith in 
his work is therefore included in the faith that embraces his 
person; but the latter and more comprehensive expression 1s 
in many respects the better: it points to him as the present 
living dispenser of the forgiveness he secured, and the life 
he inaugurated; it points to him as one who gave himself 
once for us, and is ever renewing the gift. We have not 
merely to do with a blessed fact past and gone, but with its 
author, a living person to be loved and trusted to, and who 
gives that fact its present reality for our souls. A very real 
and lively faith in Christ may moreover co-exist with a very 
imperfect idea of his work; a mind may be prevented by 
natural incapacity, or by erroneous teaching from under- 
standing the simplest theological proposition, and yet by 
looking to Jesus as an Almighty friend, experience a peace 
of which it is unable to give the theory. 

The faith which is most enlightened, and is able to explain 
itself, is the acceptance of the relation of Jesus Christ to us um 
the full consciousness of its results. It is “ simply the will te 
accept the forgiveness of God,” addressing itself to him 
in whom God’s gracious purpose is revealed and effected, 
and fastening upon the work that brought salvation within 
our reach. It is grace within teaching the conscience to lay 
hold upon grace without. ‘Faith sees our sins in the light 
shed upon them by the death of Christ, and our justification 
in the light of his resurrection. It gives peace with God, 
and the power to love his holy will. It does not procure 
eternal life as something external, but its objects constitute 
that life; it contains—it is itself that peace and that. 
transformed will,—at once receptive, because it appropriates 
the offered grace, and productive because it thereby creates 
a new life. “Faith it is which rendereth us a divine people ; 
and as a man would say, it is the creator of a certain 
divinity, not in the substance of God, but in us. For with- 
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out faith God loseth in us his glory, wisdom, righteousness, 
truth, and mercy.” 

§ 85. We have seen that faith can be predicated of all 
degrees and kinds of human contact with external realities, 
that it becomes successively, according to its object, an in- 
stinctive, an intellectual, a voluntary and moral process. 
Faith in Redemption is all three, but essentially culminating 
in what is moral. It is the welcome of our whole being, 
thinking, feeling, and willing to this great salvation; the 
person and work of Christ embraced, not by a fraction of 
our spiritual nature, but by the entire man. “It may have 
historical certainty for its starting point,” writes Vinet, “but 
this certainty is not faith ; it may take the form of a philo- 
sophical theory, but this theory is not faith; it may remain 
in the state of opinion, but this opinion is not faith ; 1t may 
dwindle down to a popular prejudice, but this prejudice is 
not faith: to believe is to confide oneself; to believe is to 
reckon upon God.” 

This conception of faith must have been always more or 
less present to instinctive Christian feeling, but that it was 
not realized in the early Eastern Church is proved by the 
very existence of the term orthodoxy, betraying as it does 
the tendency to connect salvation arbitrarily with mere 
soundness of opinion. It was otherwise with the more 
earnest Latins, both ancient and medizval. “Believing,” 
says Thomas Aquinas, ‘depends on the will of those that 
believe; but the will must be prepared by God through 
erace;”” and Peter Lombard,—“It is one thing to believe in 
God, and another to believe God. To believe God is to 
believe the things which he says are true; to believe in God 
is by believing to love him, by believing to go to him, by 
believing to cleave to him, and be incorporated with his 
members.” Since the Reformation, the tendency of Roman 
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Catholic teachers has been to look upon faith as a mere act 
of the intelligence, in order the better to exhibit its imper- 
fection ; Protestant authorities, on the other hand, are 
unanimous in the moral and more complex view. “To 
believe,” writes Calvin, “is to embrace with a firm and sure 
persuasion ;” and Melancthon,—* Faith 1s confidence apply- 
ing to us the benefits of Christ. Confidence is a movement 
of the will, by which it acquiesees in Christ.” Luther’s 
definition in the preface to his Commentary on Romans, 
is characteristic :—‘ Faith is a living, reasonable confidence 
in the grace of God; so certain, that it would die upon such 
erounds a thousand times over.” 

The step which is the grand passage from a world of 
wickedness into the conscious presence of Christ, the inter- 
nal change on which eternity is suspended, that state which 
contains within itself the practical essence of Christianity, 
of which all other religious affections are but the conse- 
quences, and which comprises in itself the seeds of immortal 
elory,—that step must concern at once the intellect and the 
heart; it must be the work of the moral faculties, since it 
is the appropriation of a moral act. Hence it is said, “with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness ;” and the 
disciples could ask the Lord to increase their faith, and an 
Apostle could rejoice that the faith of the Thessalonians was 
erowing exceedingly. An intellectual process once performed 
is complete for ever; but feelings and affections, the acts of 
the soul, are capable of very various degrees of intensity. 
Faith is a work, and a matter of commandment, and a 
matter of Divine entreaty, and there is such a thing as “the 
obedience of faith,” because it is in a measure an act of the 
will, enlightened and strengthened from above. 

It is for the same reason again that the New Testament 
habitually speaks of faith in the Saviour’s person, or on his 
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name: some preposition® is always so coupled with the word 
as to imply that we do not merely believe a statement, but 
trust a person. It is because faith is essentially a moral 
process that it requires the agency of the Holy Ghost; the 
simple propositions which are its object matter have nothing 
unintelligible in them, nothing which can only be understood 
by supernatural help, but it is otherwise with the obstacles 
in our perverted wills; believing is equivalent to coming to 
Christ, and he says “no man can come to me except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him.” If faith stopped 
short in a mere intellectual process it would be involuntary, 
it could not involve our responsibility, nor effect our sal- 
vation. 

Shall it be thought inconsistent with the Protestant 
conception of faith that we are told, “whosoever be- 
heveth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God,” and 
that saving faith is sometimes presented in Scripture as the 
simple belief of the facts that Jesus died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification? Such passages must be 
understood to involve a belief entering into the spirit of the 
facts with which it concerns itself. We think, moreover, 
experience has shown that such is the nature of these facts, 
and such our connection with them, that no man can really 
be persuaded of them without feeling himself a sinner, and 
being willing to receive pardon, and being moved to grati- 
tude and joy. The intellectual part of the process is pre- 
pared by certain moral conditions, and passes over into 
others. There probably exists no such thing as a purely 
intellectual cognition of realities involving our moral state 
and our prospects for eternity. In this sphere “ we only 
understand what we believe, and know, and practise,” and 
cannot sever phenomena which coexist in the unity of our 
consciousness, or set off from each other by sharp boundary 
lines, functions which are involved in one. When James 
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wishes to speak of the dead work of a merely nominal unin- 
fluential faith, he chooses as an example that of the abstract 
doctrine, ‘there is one God;” but it does not appear that 
a positive persuasion of truths so intimately concerning our 
own everlasting weal or woe as those of Redemption can 
exist without rising into faith. The so-called historical 
faith, upon examination, proves to be merely a knowledge ~ 
of the received way of stating certain facts and proposi- 
tions, with a prejudice in its favour; and practically, the 
simple summons to believe that Jesus bore our sins and 
put them away, is a touchstone of our knowledge of our- 
selves, and of our disposition towards God. In other 
things we believe first and then act, but in the concerns 
of the soul even belief is already an act: it is incipient 
faith ; its very objects characterize the man, and savoir 
ce que nous croyons, cest connaitre ce que nous sommes. 

§ 86. The Gospel is doubtless put in this its simplest 
shape that the desponding and the self-righteous may not 
be tempted to remain for ever analyzing their feelings. Say 
to such, as Phillip was made to say to the Eunuch, by an 
interpolation,—“ if thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest,’ and they will set themselves to examine with 
painful anxiety whether they do indeed believe with al] 
their heart. The healthy faculty is busied with its object 
and not with itself, and faith should fasten upon the blessed 
Redemption without stopping to contemplate itself and 
anxiously satisfy itself of its own reality. The perishing 
Israelite must fasten his looks upon the brazen serpent 
alone, and never withdraw them to satisfy himself of the 
effect of the miraculous cure upon his swollen, festering 
limbs ; if he does so he delays his recovery and puts it in 
peril. This is the most refined form of self-righteousness, 
and, like all its other shapes, proceeds from our inborn dis- 
trust of God and slowness to believe in his gratuitous love ; 
and so when we know that we have nothing else to bring 
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that can be meritorious in his sight, we still try to make a 
merit of our faith. The poor soul persuades herself that 
she has no right to lay claim to Christ until certain con- 
ditions are performed,—there must be a certain amount of 
repentance, @.e., sorrow for sin, and confidence in the Saviour ; 
and as no earnest soul can ever be satisfied with its own 
feelings, the examination of them can only be productive of 
despair. | 

The Fathers of reformed theology, from Calvin downwards, 
did their best to meet this snare, by insisting that faith is 
the instrumental and not the meritorious cause of justifica- 
tion. “It is not,’ says the Heidelberg Catechism, “that I 
am agreeable to God through the dignity of my faith ; but 
that the sole satisfaction of Jesus Christ, his righteousness, 
and his holiness, stand me instead of righteousness before 
God, and that I cannot embrace them or apply them to my- 
self, otherwise than by a true faith.” Similarly the Walloon 
Confession: “we do not mean that it is properly faith it- 
self that justifies us; for it is only the instrument by which 
we embrace Christ our righteousness.” Faith is doubtless 
precious in itself, in the sight of both the father and the 
returning prodigal, since it restores them to each other, but 
its value as regards results—its saving efficacy—les in that 
which it receives. “It justifies by bringing us Christ, as a 
pot full of gold enriches the man that finds it.” The res- 
toration of the prodigal to his place in the Father's heart 
and house was altogether of grace: he would have abhorred 
the idea of connecting any merit with the feeling that made 
him confess his sin, or of supposing that his repentance 
gave him a right to the grace that was shown him. Faith 
does not give the believer any peculiar title to lay claim 
to Jesus Christ; it is the simple assertion of the right 
common to all men: it does not create, but it uses this 
common right, and it lays claim to Christ immediately, 
without putting in the way the previous fulfilment of any 
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condition whatever; as it expresses itself in those simple 
well-known lines— 


Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling, 


A slowness to believe arising from our moral state cannot 
be overcome at once by simply correcting a common mis- 
apprehension of terms, but it is true that the ambiguity 
attending the popular use of the word repentance helps to 
obscure the simplicity of the Gospel for many minds. 
Meravora includes in its complex meaning the feeling of 
sorrow for sin, but it is not to be made merely equivalent 
to that feeling, still less is it to be made a preparatory con- 
dition to entitle us to come to Christ; repentance is itself 
the act of coming, the change of Wt that gives a new di- 
rection to the whole life. As temperaments are different, 
the sternest self-condemnation may exist, and the most 
momentous change take place, without a tear; put in any 
case no man can shed the tears of genuine repentance until 
he has given up trying to force them in a legal and self- 
righteous spirit. 

§ 87. It is a peculiarity of Christianity that it has re- 
cognised the place faith occupies in the human constitution, 
as the organ for recognising realities, and directing our ac- 
tivity in every sphere. That it should do so is consistent 
with its claims, and argues a thorough insight of its own 
nature as well as ours. Other religions brought nothing new 
into the world ; they enlarged the province of imagination by 
various combinations, they involved also certain elementary 
intuitions of faith, which they did not create but only used 
and abused. They did not even profess to offer any additional 
material for faith to act upon: the incarnations of Vishnu 
for instance, on the showing of the Hindus themselves, were 
but so many successive masks of a Deity who was already 
part of the world, and not the introduction and permanent 
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indwelling of a Being from above. The religion of Re- 
demption differs from them and from all philosophies and 
ethical systems, by professing to have imported.-into nature 
a grace from without: it proclaims the advent into the 
world of One who is from above, a salvation which was: not 
contained within the premises of natural fact, and presents 
itself to the reason as a new transcendent fact, to be proved 
by the experience of its blessed reality and power. 

The vulgar current antithesis of faith and reason comes 
of an arbitrary limiting of the operations of the latter to the 
phenomena of nature. If this were justifiable, of course 
Christianity without being opposed to reason would be al- 
together out of its sphere. Redemption cannot be deduced 
from anything in nature, not being contained or revealed in 
it, but being the act of free Divine love coming to relieve 
the fallen creature. But the sphere of reason includes moral 
as well as material phenomena, and history as well as nature, 
so that the facts of Redemption furnish it with its noblest 
object matter, and faith becomes the final satisfaction of 
reason. 

Mahometism imitated Christianity, as in so many other 
respects so also by assigning great importance to faith, but 
without containing in itself any reason for doing so, or recog- 
nising its intrinsic value. In the scheme of Redemption, on 
the contrary, the place occupied by faith is justified by the 
nature of both object and subject,—of the object, because it 
purports to be a reality presenting itself to the faculty that 
concerns itself with such,—of the subject, because it is 
through faith that man works, feels, lives, and disposes of 
- himself; his faith is the measure of his peace, his charity, 
his moral freedom and life ; it is not rewarded arbitrarily 
and accidentally, but is the necessary instrument of the 
appropriation of Redemption. “The more ready the shal- 
low wit of man is to find fault with such a condition, 
as humiliating or insulting to reason, the more evidently 
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it is not from man, but from a superior and superhuman 
source.” 

§ 88. Christ must tend to live entirely in the souls that 
open to him; hence Redemption is not considered as com- 
pletely realized until the restoration of the human person 
in its integrity, by the clothing of the renewed spirit with a 
renewed and glorified body. The process of recovery is 
therefore, by the appointment of God himself, a gradual 
one; In any case the moral part of it would be so from the 
very nature of things. Man’s recovery from so great a 
death could not but be slow and laborious: how infinitely 
short of the righteous claims of God is our deepest repen- 
tance, how hesitating, and superficial, and thankless our 
appropriation of Redemption, how partial the sanctification 
of the most advanced, how lamentably imperfect to the very 
last, and such as never upon its own merits could find © 
acceptance before God. 

Now justification is that act of foreknowledge and sovereign 
grace by which God forgives and pronounces just the sinner 
who lays claim to Jesus, recognizing in that claim the prin- 
ciple of all righteousness, the beginning of a union with 
Christ, which is one day to be complete. Our heavenly 
Father, who calleth things that are not as though they were, 
appreciates that feeble spark of spiritual life in its origin 
and in its results; he has respect unto that of which it is 
the dawn; he has consented to accept the assimilation of 
the work of Redemption which faith has undertaken, how- 
ever incomplete it may be at present, provided it be but 
seriously begun ; because, as God, he-cannot but view the 
consummation of the new higher life in its germ, and take © 
the principle for the whole series of developments which 
are to proceed organically from it, and again, as God, he 
cannot but be reconciled with a soul thus on its way to bear 
the image of Jesus. As our conversion is the substitution 
of Christ for ourselves in our own hearts, so our Justification 
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is the substitution of Christ for ourselves before God, and 
that because we have laid claim to him, and because if he 
is anything to us now, in positive living relationship, he will 
one day be ad/. Johannes Erigena, that audacious thinker 
of the very darkest age, had a glimpse of the truth when 
he wrote,—“ the righteous, while they still live in the flesh, 
are not called so because they actually are so, but because 
they wish to be so, craving for a perfect righteousness which 
is to be.” 

We are not saved by the excellency of our faith, but by 
the all-sufficiency of our Saviour, put at our disposal by love, 
and appropriated by faith. We have no righteousness of 
our own, Pharisaic or evangelic.—no inherent holiness of 
our own; but the righteousness of another, and that other 
in us. We are not saved by union with Christ in the 
abstract, but by the sort of union that lays hold on his 
finished atoning work in the first instance, and along with 
it receives the capacity for a life partaking in an ever in- 
creasing measure of his own sinlessness and blessedness. 
Pardon and regeneration are connected in the same way as 
condemnation and spiritual death, but they do not follow 
each other in the same order, because in regeneration the 
soul retraces its steps. We set out at first with spiritual 
death, and therefore with condemnation ; arrested by grace, 
we embrace the Divine offer of forgiveness, and in doing so 
find ourselves in the possession of the secret of a new life. 
In contrast with all false schemes of salvation or of happiness, 
Christ has been made to us a Divine wisdom, both righteous- 
ness and sanctification, redemption in all its aspects: “and 
you that were sometime alienated, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body 
of his flesh, through death, to present you holy, and un- 
blameable, and unreproveable in his sight.” 

Faith is the door of every heavenly and spiritual relation : 
it anticipates in an instant the rest of life,—it takes us out 
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of ourselves and lifts us into Christ, making us one with 
him both in our own consciousness and in God’s judgment 
of us. The recognition of this union on the part of God 
is our justification, its recognition in our souls is our peace, 
and Christ has come to dwell in our hearts. God has not 
merely forgiven, he pronounces us just, because he anticipates 
and allows us to anticipate the final triumph of the new 
creature, when the conflicts of this poor world shall be 
over and nothing survive within the Christian but his heart 
for God. As the conviction of sin anticipated the judgment 
which would have been our condemnation, so that of right- 
eousness recognizes what we are to become in Christ. 

As Christ clothed himself with our sin, bore it upon his 
conscience, and all that was deepest within him echoed his 
cohdemnation in us,—so faith clothes us with Christ, and 
gives us relief in the consciousness of the completeness of 
his atonement, and the preciousness of his person in the 
sight of our God and Father, and all that is deepest within 
us echoes our deliverance, acquittal, and justification in him. 
The soul awakes to the hope of life, and to the power of 
truth and goodness ; it yields itself to the spirit of Christ 
in order to have uttered within it that prophetic absolution— 
high amen—that shall render possible the exaltation of love 
to God into the governing principle of the entire man. 
Then the believer's rest precedes his labour, he is taken in a 
measure into the communion of the Saviour’s own untroubled 
happiness, and the peace breathed into his soul is an earnest 
of the consummation of Redemption,—-like that instinct of 
returning well-being, which betimes, at the beginning of a 
long convalescence, cheers the pallid and drooping invalid, 
serving, even in the midst of great remaining weakness, as 
a promise of future health and vigour. 

Conversion is not the attainment of moral perfection, but 
the first step in its pursuit in the right direction, and in his 
strength who will enable us to attain it; so that when John 
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says he that is born of God cannot sin, he speaks as one 
who rises up on angel wings to see with God, and to con- 
template the whole man present and future, in that holy 
seed which is to assimilate to itself all that is genuine in 
the man. The Antinomian distinguishes between himself 
and his sin speculatively, in order that it may be left 
undisturbed ; John and Paul do so really, because they hate 
and renounce their sin, and desire its annihilation. But 
John’s God-like intuition did not lead him, any more than 
Paul, to forget that sin is ever lurking in our hearts and 
lives, in hideous contradiction to the ideal of our being. It 
is as when the same Apostle loves to repeat the passages in 
which the Saviour seems to overlook his sufferings ; and to 
treat the cross as only a summons to glory ; and yet he too 
once lifts the curtain, and adds to the evidence afforded by 
the other evangelists, of the horror with which the Lord 
looked forward to the cup of trembling which was before 
him. 

§ 89. The distinction between justification and sanctifi- 
cation is legitimate, for the one passes in the mind of God, 
and the other in the mind of man; the one is immediate, 
and the other gradual. But that is a superficial theology, 
accustomed to put words for things, that ventures to make 
them successive processes, the one beginning where the 
other ends. Forgiveness and salvation are sometimes con- 
ceived as a sort of legal reconciliation, antecedent to the 
return of the heart and the affections to God. This is to 
ignore at once the real nature of our ruin and that of our 
restoration. Alienation of the heart from God is the real 
evil that is to be dealt with, and so long as its principle 
remains untouched, our God has neither the will, nor the 
right, nor the power to pronounce us other than we are. 
The contrary supposition makes God important to us because 
of what he has to bestow rather than for his feelings towards 
us viewed in themselves, robs him of the attribute that life 
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lies in his favour, and tends to smother the cry of the orphan 
spirit for its long lost father. It is as though the prodigal 
son could reckon upon recovering a share of the inheritance 
as a matter altogether distinct from his personal reconciliation 
with the father and the revival of his filial sympathies. 
But it is not so. “God out of the heart was sin and its 
punishment, God in the heart is pardon and its fruit.” All 
the applications of Redemption were comprehended, as in 
their seed principle, in the first act of the faith that substi- 
tuted the name of Jesus for our own in all our hopes of 
eternal life. Faith makes us one with Christ, living branches 
of the vine, and his righteousness is henceforth imputed to 
us because it belongs to us in principle; members of his 
body we have a right to lay claim to everything that 
renders him agreeable to God. The right to what we are 
not yet is made over to us now, an interest in his death and 
the obligation to realize his life, the same cross embraced by 
faith cancelling our sin and purifying our hearts. The 
punishment from which we have been delivered is the 
necessity of continuing in sin. 

Thus justification and the first step of sanctification are 
simultaneous, and by no one has this been asserted more 
distinctly and repeatedly than by the great teacher of the 
Reformed Church: “this conjunction of the head and the 
members,” says Calvin, “this dwelling of Christ in our 
hearts, this mystical union, in a word, is set by us in the 
very highest place, in order that Christ becoming ours, may 
make us partners of the gifts with which he is endowed 
himself. We do not therefore contemplate him from afar 
as one outside of us, to have his justice imputed to us: but 
because we clothe ourselves with him, and we are grafted 
into his body, and finally he has deigned to make us one 
with him,—therefore it is that we boast of the fellowship of 
a common righteousness with him.” 

He puts the question categorically, how and by what 
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right faith justifies, and it is in these words that he sums up 
his answer: “we only wish to set down those two things, 
to wit that faith never stands fast until it has reached the 
gratuitous promise, and secondly that we are not reconciled 
to God by it otherwise than as it unites us to Christ. These 
are both to be noted... How can faith be saving except in 
so far as it inserts us into the body of Christ ?” 

One of his chief purposes in the third book of the Insti- 
tutes is to show “how man is justified by faith alone and 
by pure pardon, and nevertheless real holiness of life is not 
separated from that gratuitous imputation.” And further 
on: “Osiander objects that it would be unworthy of God, 
and contrary to his nature, if he should justify those who 
remain practically impious. But what I have already said 
must be remembered, that justifying grace is not to be 
separated from regeneration, although they are distinct.” 

Calvin’s strong moral conception of justification and 
sanctification received together and conjointly, semul et con- 
junctum, from the hands of Christ, corrects what was one- 
sided in occasional statements of Luther, and leaves anti- 
nomianism no place for the sole of its foot. There remains 
as little room for despair; in presence of a message of 
pardon the convinced soul may not remain perversely 
working itself into experiences of hopeless sorrow. Grace 
speaks like the Lord to Joshua: “get thee up; wherefore 
liest thou thus upon thy face?” It is to Jesus that we are 
to look and not to the liveliness of our joy, or the firmness of 
our assurance, or the sensible fervour of our love. Doubtless, 
since all are not saved, no man can have peace without its 
being founded upon something in his own state, but that 
something is precisely the will that looks to Christ. 

§ 90. Thus the gift of Christ is the one unchanging 
object of all New Testament theology. ‘Seen in one direc- 
tion it is pardon, seen in another it is holiness, seen in 
another it is glory. He justifies as Christ crucified and 
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risen without us; he sanctifies as Christ crucified and risen 
within us; he glorifies in virtue of both, as Christ enthroned 
in the fulness of consummate power, and at length subduing 
all things unto himself....To receive him is to receive the 
germ of every blessing that is written in the book of God. 
One with Christ we must have pardon; for how could God 
love the head and hate the members? One with Christ we 
must have sanctification ; for how could he that is bound- 
lessly pure remain one with aught that is wilfully unholy ? 
One with Christ we must have the prospective redemption 
of the whole man to glory ; for how could he abandon to the 
everlasting grave a portion of his own being, such as he has 
deigned to make us?” The man who has gazed in humble 
adoring joy upon the face of the risen Jesus, and read his 
own acceptance there, can realize as yet but faintly the im- 
port of the heaven beginning within him, but he knows that 
he has been reached in the very centre of his being; he is 
ata school of filial confidence and entire self-surrender, and 
what he learns there will prove to him a secret of energy in 
action and patience in suffering, of consolation in sorrow 
and moderation in joy, of strength in weakness and hope 
in death. The eternal life begun in him gives unity to all 
his thoughts, ways, and aspirations ; it is now, in principle, 
in the midst of the obscurities of faith all that it is to be in 
the midst of the splendours of sight. It sends us abroad to 
pay to our fellows the debt that we owe to our God. It 
bids us realize the purposes of universal love, to carry along 
with us purity, charity, and peace, into a world of defile- 
ment, selfishness, and suffering. 

The peace attainable in this life, says St. Augustin, is but 
the solace of our misery, and similarly the righteousness 
made ours is rather remission of sins than actual perfection 
of virtue ; it is not the less real righteousness, on account of 
the end of the good man contemplated in it. You might as 
well, exclaims Luther, separate light and heat from fire as 
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works from faith. “Christian faith is not, as some say, 
an empty husk in the heart until love shall quicken it; but if 
it be true faith, it is a sure trust and confidence in the heart, 
whereby Christ is apprehended, so that Christ is the object 
of faith ; yea, rather even, in faith Christ himself is present. 
Faith therefore justifieth because it apprehendeth and pos- 
sesseth this treasure, Christ present. Wherefore Christ, 
apprehended by faith, and dwelling in the heart, is the true 
Christian righteousness.” We are not therefore to represent 
the Gospel to ourselves as meaning that God, not being able 
to get good works, had to put up with belief. Without 
faith no works would be good, for, whatever amiable or ad- 
mirable characters they might otherwise exhibit, all would 
be marred by association with neglect of the highest duty, 
and insensibility to the first, nearest, most sovereign of all 
claims. With faith, on the other hand, a source of all 
goodness has been made to spring up within the heart for 
eternity. And, just as light, sound, motion, electricity, are 
all physically so many equivalents of heat—so much trans- 
lated sunshine—so morally, every christian grace is only 
another shape of that radical function by which the soul 
appropriates Christ and his inexhaustible fulness. Hope is 
the firmness and confidence of faith looking to the future ; 
love is faith moved to a gratitude towards God which is 
afterwards reflected upon man; every effort to accomplish 
the will of God towards others or to honor him in ourselves 
is a work of faith, in one form or other of its manifold re- 
sponsibilities and solicitudes. 

Works, in New Testament usage, means the whole sum 
of moral activity, both in the act and in the tendency,—at 
least this is the widest sense of the term: thus the Lord’s 
miracles of mercy were emphatically his “works.” The 
good works unto which the elect have been created before- 
hand in Christ Jesus are such as help to carry out the 
intentions of God concerning our neighbours and ourselves, 
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but have nothing to do with arbitrary practices ascetic or 
liturgical. Mixed as they are with sin and selfishness, 
consciously and unconsciously, we never could be pronounced 
righteous because of them; but God does not judge us ac- 
cording to the evil that has been in us, but according to the 
good that we are willing to receive. The character of those 
in whom Christ begins to live is estimated by what he has 
done and is, and by what he is to accomplish in them, rather 
than by what they have been or still partially remain. “There 
is an angel imprisoned in that marble block,” said Michael 
Angelo, “but I will set him free.” It is thus with the 
Divine Sculptor; what he loves and admires in the poor 
sinner is that holy image of the Firstborn which his own 
creating hand is to shape out of the rude block. 

When St. James insists that a man is justified by works, 
and not by faith only, he evidently takes faith in the sense 
of bare profession of an orthodox creed, and works for him 
had the same meaning as Paul’s “faith which worketh by 
love.” Hence both Apostles, assuredly without concert, 
select Abraham’s relation towards God as an example of the 
saving life they speak of. 

§ 91. The Council of Trent so defines justification as to 
make it disappear altogether, and to put sanctification in its 
place. It is called the renewal of the inner man by the volun- 
tary susception of grace; and for that reason is pronounced to 
be gradual and always incomplete here below. This was a 
poor attempt to protest against the sense of reconciliation 
with God then newly awakened in the breasts of multitudes. 
It is made to look most like truth by Bossuet, when he affirms 
that, in the act of justifying, God is not merely a judge, he 
is also a Creator ; and even in this shape the proposition is 
a misuse of words. Justification is not what God works in 
us, but his fatherly welcome to his bosom; it is complete 
from the hour that God has recovered his lost child, because 
he need not wait to see how the returned prodigal will conduct 
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himself at home. He foresees the result of the work that 
the Holy Spirit has begun ; in the presence of Christ in that 
soul the Father sees the pledge of the final destruction of 
every thing that is not of Christ. Here is the whole order, 
internal harmony, and connection of this great salvation— 
“after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward 
man appeared, not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour ; that being justified by his grace we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 

Let us not imagine, writes Ullmann, that faith first exists 
all alone, and attains a certain state of completeness and 
perfection before love arises, for love exists implicitly in the 
first breathings of faith. “The Christian does not live in 
himself, but in Christ, and in hig neighbour,—in Christ by 
faith, and in his neighbour by love.” Faith asa living basis 
Includes its consequences,—that is. love and its works ; and 
excludes these only in go far as they could afford a second 
Independent basis of salvation. It cannot exist without 
tepentance, love, patience, hope; but it only justifies because 
the being in Christ and possessing him constitutes the 
righteousness which is valid before God. It is not the heli- 
ness or love the believer possesses that could justify him, but 
the holiness and love he desires to have, and embraces in 
Christ. 

The immediateness of Justification is expressed by the 
inward consciousness of the soul itself. “He who is justfied 
by faith does not go about doubting in himself or his future 
destiny, but trusting in God. From the first moment that 
he turns earnestly to God he believes that he is saved ; not 
from any confidence in himself, but from an overpowering 
sense of the love of God and Christ,.... He has no right to 
this peace, and yet he has it....At once and immediately the 
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Gospel tells him that he is justified by faith, that his pardon 
is simultaneous with the moment of his belief, that he may 
go on his way rejoicing to fulfil the duties of life.” 

§ 92. Christian doctrine has been sadly obscured by the 
scholastic invention of an imputation of the active righteous- 
ness of Christ, or of his obedience to the moral law. This 
idea first appeared in the Lutheran “form of concord,” A.D. 
1574, and it was eagerly appropriated by all the dry, super- 
ficial, hair-splitting theological systems of the 17th century. 
Men were led to it in the first instance by a false view of 
the relation of mankind to Adam’s sin, and in the second 
instance by a natural wish for symmetry in their conceptions 
of the fall and of Redemption. It was supposed that our 
first parents’ disobedience was actually imputed to us, and 
that original sin consisted in the obligation to suffer punish- 
ment in consequence of the sin of others. In the same way 
it was asserted that the merits of the life of Christ were 
transferred to us, and that as we are saved from punishment 
through his death so we ‘are pronounced just through his 
life. : 

This scheme admits the principle of the doctrine of works 
of supererogation, but it makes of the obedience of Christ 
one vast work of supererogation superceding every other,— 
just as the same tendency makes of the sacrifice of Christ 
another mass, no more connected with our salvation neces- 
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by a priest. The whole device is utterly immoral ; no man 
can be good enough for others and himself too,—not even 
Jesus Christ; for his whole career of sinless obedience to 
the Father’s every wish was due to God and to himself; 
there was not, could not be any excess of holiness,—and if 
there were it could not be transferred to us but by a fiction. 
Adam Smith observes that systems of physical science are 
simplified from one period to another, just as improvements 
in machinery make it possible to produce the same effects 
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with fewer motive forces ; how, in theology, this doctrine of 
imputed obedience is a wheel worse than superfluous, and it 
cannot be too soon discarded. 

What a broken law requires is not obedience but punish- 
ment, and what Jesus Christ went through for us He ac- 
complished that it might be spared us. I may in certain 
conditions die for my brother, but my life cannot morally 
be reckoned for his. Poor deceived people may pay others 
to make pilgrimages and do penances for them, because the 
substitution is not more foreign from the reasonable service 
of moral beings than is the act itself, but man cannot be 
holy by proxy any more than he can go to heaven by proxy. 
Happily there is not a shadow of support for this theological 
figment in Scripture: the holiness of our Lord’s life was 
necessary that he might be the spotless lamb upon the altar, 
but he did not Jive for our justification ; it is at the foot of 
the altar that we are identified with him, and appropriate— 
not his life, but his death. We are “justified by his blood,” 
and the Christian Revelation knows of no other righteous- 
ness of the Saints. The Christian is indeed more than 
pardoned; he is an heir of glory, dear to God, loved even 
as Christ is loved—but he is all that by virtue of his 
present mystical oneness with a living Christ upon the 
throne. 

An enlightened conscience should be sensible to every- 
thing justly imputable to it; accordingly in New England it 
was once conceived to be a part of piety to reproach oneself 
with the sin of Eden, but no unsophisticated conscience ever 
did so; as little should we be conscious of having resisted 
the Tempter in Christ, or of having passed with him nights 
of prayer upon the mountain. He was indeed vortually the 
organ of the race from the moment he entered it, but it was 
only in the hours of death and j udgment that he actually and 

formally took our responsibilities upon him,—accomplishing 
that act of universal bearing to which our faith lays claim, 
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and with which we are identified, though it be but imper- 
fectly repeated within us. 
Justifieation in § 93. The too general tendency to remain in the outer 


no respect arbi- 
trary or fictitious. 


court of material analogies, instead of penetrating to the 
sanctuary of moral relations, makes the dealings of God 
with men appear like a succession of arbitrary acts. The 
believer’s faith does in some degree implicitly supply what 
is lacking in the formula, and Redemption recovers for his 
consciousness some of the glory that has been obscured by 
misdirected superficial intelligence; but when Christian 
teachers do not understand the substantial unity of the race, 
which made both the fall and Redemption possible—and 
when they lower the sufferings of Christ to a mere matter 
of external infliction, unconnected with the incarnation, 
with the mutual solidarity of the race, and with his own 
holy sympathies—and when they make faith a purely intel- 
lectual act, not having in its own nature any necessary 
intelligible connection with the forgiveness of sin,—it is no 
wonder that many men of large minds and strong moral 
instincts turn away from the religion so fatally travestied ; 
though they are not excusable, for if they had sought 
Christianity in the Bible they would have found it very 
different from this pedantic scheme. 

If there were no connection in the nature of things 
between the death of Christ and reconciliation with God—it 
the Judge of all the earth were supposed to be bribed to 
pass over certain souls in the day when his righteousness 
shall be revealed from heaven—if faith were a mere con- 
juring trick, not bringing us into any living submission to 
the will of God—if we were really represented as condemned 
by one legal fiction, redeemed by a second, justified by a 
third, then we should say boldly,—let every honest man 
repudiate such a religion ! We cannot allow such doctrines 
to be imposed upon us under the title of mysteries, because 
our conscience, such as it is, is competent to judge and to 
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condemn the idea of either damnation or salvation upon 
false pretences. 

Blessed be the only wise God, we are not shut up to such 
an issue ; Christianity is a religion of realities. There is the 
sad reality of a selfish nature alienated from the life of God, 
and its consequence—guilt and condemnation. There is the 
holy soul-stirring reality of a sinless member of the human 
race asserting his oneness with his brethren, and making 
atonement for their sin. There is the Divine reality of a 
Saviour upon the throne imparting his own life to sinners, 
so that his perfections may be imputed to them, because 
immanent in them. Justification is no fictitious imputation 
of a righteousness which remains without and foreign to the 
heart; it is no arbitrary absolution anterior to all moral 
change, dispensing us from personal holiness, and delivering 
us from a purely objective punishment, independent of and 
separable from our moral state. The faith of the Gospel 
only saves because it regenerates; it consists in recelving 
into the heart things proper to change it. Conversion is sanc- 
tification begun, and sanctification is conversion continued. 

It is not that the Christian is no further righteous before 
God than he is actually and inherently so, it is not that the 
power of grace infused is the measure of righteousness 
imputed. Faith looks where God looks, upon the righteous- 
ness of Christ in himself, and not as it labours and struggles 
in our weakness. It is a righteousness finished and complete 
that is treated as ours by an act of legitimate and inevitable 
anticipation. God does not through a fiction of mercy see 
us other than we really are, but the life of sonship is 
quickened in us through faith. Our Father rejoices over it. 
Our inadequate repentance, our imperfect holiness possess 
already the properties of those of Christ: the very feeblest 
cry of faith is part of that which is in absolute perfection 
in him. “Is not the whole river in the source? He that 
sees the source, has he not seen the river? Even so the 
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whole life is included in faith, and he who has looked upon 
faith has looked upon that life” Conversion is the change 
of the will, and with the will everything is changed. Even 
Kant says—‘ There are many virtues, and but one virtuous 
determination.” “If I build again the things which I de- 
stroyed,” wrote Paul, “I make myself a transgressor.” He 
considered that in the act of giving himself to Christ he had 
in principle destroyed sin, It seems to me, says Vinet, that 
they are hard to please in works who do not recognize in 
faith “the work of works: an act the deepest, the richest, 
the most manifold, the most fruitful that a human being can 
accomplish,—an act containing everything that ought to be 
done, and excluding everything that ought to be left undone, 
and which prepares the soul to meet every difficulty, and to 
accomplish every duty. They are indeed hard to please in 
works! That which they despise and reject shall one day, in 
the presence of God, devour all the works of which they 
boast, as the rod of Moses did those of the magicians.” 

Scripture constantly insists on faith without explicitly men- 
tioning works, because they are contained in faith, and as often 
on works without mentioning faith, because it is supposed 
in works: to name either is to name both. When Luther 
says that good works are to be guarded against more than 
sin, or the Anglican Articles, that they have the nature of 
sin, there is a mischievous suppression of one truth as well 
as a paradoxical expression of another. Everything that 
ought to be well pleasing in man’s eyes is also, so far as it 
is genuine, well pleasing in the Lord’s eyes. What is con- 
demned in the worldly man’s good works is their want of 
the principle that should give a life its depth, its unity, and 
its proper moral value. The bent of the whole man in the 
normal direction is the condition of any special action in a 
right direction, and this is only found in a converted soul. 

§ 94. It has been asserted that all the religions in the 
world have practically fostered the idea that God only loves 
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the men who worship him in a certain conventional manner, Theod. Parker. 
—and certainly there are corrupt forms of Christianity open 
to the charge, but not the doctrine of Redemption in itself. 
In the life which it sets before us God recovers real possession 
of the soul that had strayed so far from him, and becomes 
its supreme object. His service becomes everything for the 
heart that is learning to know him. 

The affections are only conversant with persons, and Chris- 
tianity does not offer us a theory to embrace, but the arms 
of a Father open and ready to enfold us. It is no general 
amnesty into which individuals may enter unobserved, but 
personal contact with a Father and a Saviour. Its doctrines 
may be summed up in these few words,—God has loved us; H. La Harpe. 
and its morals in as many,—le¢ ws love God. It has shown 
us God becoming man that he might sacrifice himself for 
man; his cross an altar, upon which burns a holy fire from 
which our own hearts have been kindled, and which shall 
never be put out. “Herein is love,” says a disciple, “not 4 son iv. ‘ti 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.” And another could write : aL 
“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.” Nor was 
the appeal in vain : “we love him because he first loved us ;” 
“The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” The reader may pause to 
ask whether the Apostle means to speak of our love for God, 
or of the sense of God’s love for us? the context shows that 
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both are meant, together and inseparably ; it is through the 
consciousness of the love of God for us that the Holy Ghost 
quickens us to love Him. As human nature is constituted 
it is impossible for us to realize what he has done and to 
remain indifferent, therefore it is that wilful ingratitude 
sometimes refuses to believe in the work of Redemption, and 
sometimes refuses to be convinced of its necessity, whereas 
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the miracle that redeeming love works in our hardened sel- 
fish hearts is only inferior to itself. 

“The strength of this feeling arises from its being directed 
towards a person, a real being, an individual like ourselves, 
—who has actuaily endured all this for our sakes,—who was 
above us, and yet became one of us and felt as we did, and 
was like ourselves a true man. The love which he felt 
towards us, we seek to return to him; the unity which he 
has with the Divine nature he communicates to us; his 
Father is our Father, his God our God. And as human love 
draws men onward to make sacrifices, and to undergo suffer- 
ings for the good of others, Divine love also leads us to cast 
away the interests of this world, and rest only in the noblest 
object of love. And this love is not only a feeling, or senti- 
ment, or attachment, such as we may entertain towards a 
parent, a child, or a wife, in which, pure and disinterested 
as it may be, some shadow of earthly passions unavoidably 
mingles ; it is also the highest exercise of the reason, which 
it seems to endow with the force of the affections, making 
us think and feel at once. And although it begins in gen- 
tleness, and tenderness, and weakness, and is often supposed 
to be more natural to women than men, yet it grows up also 
“to the fulness of the stature of the perfect man.” The 
truest note of the depth and sincerity of our feelings towards 
our fellow-creatures is a manly (that is, a self-controlled) 
temper : still more is this true of the love of the soul towards 
Christ and God.” 

Love is the final perfection of man and God. It is the 
only grace in which we can perceive the possibility of reci- 
procity between God and us. It is the enduring element 
of our being, and was therefore shadowed forth in all crea- 
tion,—in the cosmological relations and chemical affinities of 
bodies, as well as in the metamorphoses of plants, and the 
reproduction of animals,—Eros uniting contrasts everywhere, 
as it is put in mystic lore. “The happiness of being loved 
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would be incomplete without the happiness of loving. If the 
charity of God is infinitely precious to man, it is by giving 
him reason, and, so to speak, constraining him to return 
love for love. The supremest grace of God, the last word of 
his charity, the summing up of the Gospel, the practical end, 
for us, of Redemption,—is not so much the being loved, as 
the learning to love.” 

Jonathan Edwards tells us how the whole face of nature 
assumed another aspect in his eyes when he had come to 
know God in Christ. “The appearance of everything was 
altered ; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast or 
appearance of Divine glory in almost everything. God’s ex- 
cellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to appear 
in every thing—in the sun, and moon, and stars; in the 
clouds and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees.” One 
particular experience is thus recorded, “An inward sense of 
these things—Christ and the work of Redemption—came 
into my heart, and my soul was led away in pleasant views 
and contemplation of them. There came to my mind so 
sweet a sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God, that 
I know not how to express. I certainly do know that I love 
holiness such as the Gospel prescribes.” 

Bunyan says, “I was so much taken with the love and 
mercy of God that I remember I could not tell how to con- 
tain, till I got home ; wherefore I said in my soul with much 
gladness, well I would I had a pen and ink here, I would 
write this down before I go any further: for surely I would 
not forget this forty years hence. Oh! methought, Christ, 
Christ! There was nothing but Christ before my eyes, The 
Lord did also lead me into the mystery of union with the 
Son of God; that I was joined to him; that I was flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone. Now I could see myself in heaven 
and earth at once: in heaven by my Christ, by my head, by 
my righteousness and life; though in earth by my body and 
person. ...I lived sweetly at peace with God through Christ.” 
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And John Howe: “I felt the most delightful meltings of 
heart, attended by profuse tears of joy, that the love of God 
should be shed abroad in the hearts of men, and that his 
spirit should be shed on mine for that blessed end.” The 
ereat Pascal kept the record of such an hour upon a scrap of 
parchment sewed up in his coat. It registered the 23rd of 
November, 1653, from half-past ten until half-past twelve 
at night. “ Fire, God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob... 
Certainty, certainty. Feeling,—Joy,— Peace,—God of Jesus 
Christ. ..Righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, 
but I have known thee. J oy, joy, joy, tears of joy....May 
I never leave him,” etc. These and other half coherent frag- 
ments of broken French and Latin he treasured up as a 
remembrance of raptures for which language could not find 
adequate utterance. 

These are feelings that survive when every thing else goes 
to wreck, in the mind palsied by age or prostrated by 
disease. “My father,” it was said of a late American judge, 
“has forgotten that he ever was a lawyer, he has forgotten 
his books, but he has not forgotten his Saviour nor his Bible. 
He has forgotten the names of his children, but he leads his 
household daily in coherent prayer.” 

§ 95. The recollections which have just been quoted, and 
all similar experiences of men of God are distinguished by 
this common character,—that they invariably combine their 
assurance of the love of Christ towards them with the sense 
of their love to him in one act of consciousness, like the ob- 
verse and reverse of the same medal. The same words serve 
to express their confidence and their gratitude. It was thus 
that Paul exclaimed,—‘ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” when he looked round with the feeling that there 
was no avenue by which condemnation could reach him. 

Our knowledge that we are justified should be of the same 
experimental nature with the true knowledge that we are 
sinners. It is not to be sought in the way of inference from 
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the fact that we believe, but in personal intercourse with 
God. It is a matter of spiritual intuition ; the conscicusness 
of the favour of Almighty God,--the Spirit witnessing with 
our spirit, teaching us to say, Father ; giving present posses- 
sion of eternal life, which is in principle what it is to be for 
ever,—a germ that God has placed in the heart, and which is 
to develop itself completely in the air of heaven and under 
the sun of eternity. We are already in eternity, for it 
embraces the present as well as the future, and we have 
eternal life already when we possess Jesus Christ,—with 
whom there is no illusion, nor failure, nor satiety, and whoge 
virtue in us is one and the same, here and hereafter. 

What a relief to the soul thus to be rid of the presumption 
of its own merits, or of the despair of having to look for 
them in vain! What a source of strength to have no longer 
to reckon upon one’s own strength, and yet to promise oneself 
the victory! The crown already won, this life become the 
next, our union with Christ more true and real than any 
accident of our temporal existence. How safe should a 
ransomed sinner feel himself after the judgment, upon seeing 
the mighty throng disperse, and hearing the loving call,— 
“Come ye blessed of my Father.” But faith has heard that 
call already, faith has seen the judgment accomplished upon 
Calvary; such is the confidence of the believer, such his 
Settled and affectionate sense of security, his peace and joy 
in believing, which becomes the spring of holy tempers and 
virtuous conduct. And now faith works by love; God’s 
commandments are no longer grievous; the servant of Jesus 
Christ is the servant of all men; he sets his affections on 
things above, puts on bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, letting the peace of 
God reign in his heart. God has given him unasked more 
than he can ask or think,—a gift containing every grace that 
can be heaped into his bosom throughout eternity. What 
can he now ask or desire of the world who is greater than the 
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world? And the Christian is higher than any power upon 
earth, for he begins to be that which he is already by faith.° 

The Christian is happy, and knows that he will be so for 
ever; he is a jewel in the crown of a master who will not 
suffer one leaf to fade, or one gem to lose its lustre, —a master 
whose sheep are in his hand, and none shall tear them from 
his grasp. When hope, as it has been beautifully said, has 
stolen to the casement and withdrawn the shutters, and the 
light which had been slowly insinuating itself before has 
streamed unhindered into the heart, there is a peace there 
such as “no evolutions which time may dispose or eternity 
conceal are capable of effecting.” There is a sense of Divine 
forgiveness, and approval, and communion, and sustaining 
erace, “which comprehends every real good, and is the 
nearest approach possible for a creature to the perfect 
blessedness of the infinite Creator.” The Christian is kept 
by the power of God through faith unto the state of com- 
pleted and manifested salvation that awaits him. 

§ 96. No man can have a mathematical certainty of the 
affection and the truth of his friends, or of the wife that 
lieth in his bosom, for confiding men have been deceived by 
both; but he may have a moral certainty,—a confidence in 
those he loves and honours, that is all his heart can wish for; 
and he would reject with indignation the proposal to exchange 


that feeling of trust, which ennobles its subject and its objects, | 


against any arrangement to render their proving false mate- 
rially impossible: that is to say, he would not exchange 
moral for mathematical certainty. Christian assurance is of 
the former nature, and therefore it creates a mixture of 
security and vigilance for ourselves, of earnestness and 
gentleness in our relation to others. No man can be mathe- 
matically certain of heaven, for there are souls that deceive 


© Nihil appetere jam, nihil desiderare de seculo possit, qui seculo major 
est... . sole altior et hac omni terrena potestate sublimior, id esse incipit, 
quod esse se credit. 
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themselves to the last; but a man may so know God as to be 
morally certain: and this feeling, accompanied by that of his 
own unworthiness and inveterate self-seeking, fills him with 
a holy awe; it is with reverence that he clasps the hand 
that sustains him along the brow of the frightful precipice ; 
it is with godly fear that he watches his steps,—not the fear 
that hath torment, but the fear that takes precautions, and 
realizes the solemnity of the salvation accomplishing in him, 
and the awful nearness of God, though present to save and 
to purify. In such a spirit the Psalmist prayed,—“ Jehovah, 
if thou shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand ? 
But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be 
feared.” This is a matter of experience, and which no de- 
scription can bring home to the imagination; the same 
conscience which is taught of God to realize its forgiveness, 
realizes in the same process the greatness of the danger from 
which we escape, and the hatefulness of the sin which we 
have to unlearn. Scripture welds together these apparent 
opposites in one exhortation :—“ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you, 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” The same man 
who exclaims—“ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?” tells us elsewhere, without fear of inconsistency, 
that he keeps his body in subjection, lest after preaching to 
others he himself should be a castaway. 

“We have eternal life here below, but under what con- 
ditions ?—a holiness that is never beyond the reach of defile- 
ment, feeble sparks kindling on the verge of outer darkness, 
joys flickering in the cold wind of instability.” The African 
traveller sleeping within a circle of fire, while lions prowl 
around it, may be safe, but he must shudder. We never 
escape any great and real danger without a solemn feeling ; 
and the depth of that Christian joy which knows no tremb- 
ling may well be questioned. Henry the fourth of France 
used to say, “It is only cowards who have never been afraid.” 
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. Nore B. 

§ 69. That grace does not act mechanically is freely confessed 
in terms by the Synod of Dort ; 

Sicuti vero per lapsum homo non desiit esse homo, intellectu 
et voluntate praeditus, nec peccatum, quod universum genus hu- 
manum pervasit, naturam generis humanze sustulit, sed depravavit, 
et spiritualiter occidit ; ita etiam hee divina regenerationis gratia, 
non agit in hominibus tanquam truncis et stipitibus, nee volun- 
tatem ejusque proprietates tollit, aut invitam violenter cogit, sed 
spiritualiter vivificat, sanat,.corrigit, suaviter simul ac potenter 
flectit ; ut ubi antea plene dominabatur carnis rebellio et resis- 
tentia nunc regnare incipiat prompta, et sincera Spiritus obedien- 
tia; in quo vera et spiritualis nostree voluntatis instauratio et 
libertas consistit.—Canones Synod. Dordecht, iii. 16. 

Unfortunately the scheme of which this statement forms a part 
was necessarily, as a whole, untrue to it. 


Norte C. 


The passages from Calvin’s Institutes quoted in § 89 are in the 
original as follows ; 

“ Conjunctio igitur illa capitis et membrarum, habitatio Christi 
in cordibus nostris, mystica denique unio a nobis in summo gradu 
statuitur; ut Christus noster factus, donorum quibus preeditus 
est nos faciat consortes. Non ergo eum extra nos procul specu- 
lamur, ut nobis impatetur ejus justitia ; sed quia ipsum induimus, 
et insiti sumus in ejus corpus, unum denique nos secum eflicere 
dignatus est : ideo justitiee societatem nobis cum eo esse glori- 
amur.’”’—Calv. Instit., lib. iii., cap. xi. 10. 

“Tantum enim indicare hec duo volumus, nunquam scilicet 
ipsam consistere, donec ad gratuitam promissionem pervenerit : 
deinde non aliter nos per ipsam conciliari Deo, nisi quia nos 
Christi copulat. Utrumque notatu dignum..... Quomodo autem 
fides salvifica nisi quatenus nos in Christi corpus inserit ?”— 
Instit., lib. iii., cap. it. 30. 

“Melius patebit quomodo sola fide et mera venia justificetur 
homo, neque tamen a gratuita justitic imputatione separetur 
realis (ut ita loquor) vitee sanctitas.”—Instit., lib. i1., cap. iii, 1. 

“Excipit Osiander, contumeliosum hoc fore Deo, et naturze ejus 
contrarium, si justificet qui re ipsa impii manent. Atqui tenen- 
dum memoria est quod jam dixi, non separari justificandi gratiam 
a regeneratione, licet res sint distinctz.’’ — Instit., lib. iil, 
CLD cial 
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§ 97. The man who rejects or neglects the offers of grace 
is obliged to make a compromise with law ; he is pursued 
by an instinct of humbling and startling insufficiency and 
failure, or else contents himself with a half-reform and some 
fragmentary morality, from which he excludes the thought 
of God as much as possible. When faith in the revelation 
of God in Christ, however, truly and livingly enters into the 
mind, it necessarily makes its object the absolutely highest, 
claims lordship over all the other relations of life, and con- 
centrates them around itself. All possible virtues issue from 
it at once, “as so many streams diverging from a common 
source. It does ‘not effect a gradual reconstruction of our 
nature piecemeal and separately, applying to each disease of 
the soul its special remedy. It does not teach us to be vir- 
tuous by successive additions, juxtaposing, so to speak, one 
virtue to another. United to God by faith, we are renewed 
in the spirit of our minds; the cure is applied—not to differ- 
ent points of the surface, but to the very centre which is the 
seat of the one constitutional disease, for “out of the heart 
are the issues of life”? By warming the whole ground of 
being it quickens the growth of every specific plant; for we 
cannot really possess one grace without wishing for, and in 
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his risen life, how he was crucified in the flesh that together 
with his own body he might quicken multitudes. “Iam 
crucified with Christ” exclaimed a disciple, “nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.” 

The Spirit of God having imparted a life the tendencies 
of which combine with his own continued operation, the re- 
newed soul possesses a natural adaptation to derive good 
from all.things; it is quick to perceive, dislike, and repel 
what is evil; it is solicitous, vigilant and active to apprehend 
and retain the good. The Spirit changes us gradually into 
our Master’s image, “from glory to glory,” as we contemplate 
it and feed our life from the fulness of His. However far 
we must remain from his sinless perfection and untroubled 
bliss, we partake in a measure of both. He imparts delicacy 
of conscience, teaches us to hate sin, makes us find in that 
love which was the principle of the Divine pardon that of 
our obedience,—transforming submission into freedom, and 
self-devotion into happiness, restoring truth and goodness, 
cancelling every distorted growth, emancipating us from the 
thraldom of guilty self-seeking by the spontaneous fascina- 
tion of that love over the soul; the Divine life in us over- 
coming the world, partly by transforming and glorifying it, . 
partly by a process of purification and exclusion. 

“Christianity has at once insatiable exigencies and in- 
exhaustible helps. It awakens an immense desire of perfec- 
tion, but it also awakens hopes in proportion to this desire. 
It does not spare any one of the deformities of our soul, 
holds them all up in its unpitying mirror, and does not allow 
even this spectacle ever to discourage us. It does not show 
us a given level which we must attain to and then stop; it 
points to a road which must be followed into the infinite 
depths in which it disappears, but with God himself ever 
walking beside us. It exhibits an example who is perfec- 
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tion itself, and yet it knows the secret for bringing us not 
to allow of any other.” ; 

Christian life is a slow, laborious convalescence from a 
mortal disease, so that we do not see a difference between 
the lives of believers and unbelievers proportionate to the 
difference of their principles, but any honest observer may 
recognize the genuine tendencies of faith in the Redeemer, 

“True Christianity is complete nowhere except in Jesus A. vinet 
Christ: we can conceive it in its perfection and in all its 
beauty, we never realize it in our hearts or in our conduct. 

And yet the little that each true Christian does realize ig 
divine,—is incomparable. One stops astonished before this 

rude sketch of what is to become a marvellous picture; one 
recognizes in this unfinished work the very pencil of God; 

and a single Christian moment is worth more than a whole 

life that is not so.” 

If our blessed Lord occupies a place of solitary sacredness, 
clothed in the beauty of holiness, and anointed with tHE OUT pen iy 7, 
of gladness above his fellows, he is not the less followed by 
a willing people, disciples who love him, and learn of him to 
become priests of God,—-sacrificing first of all their own self- 
seeking, and everything known to be contrary to his mind, 
and then becoming ministers of truth and peace to others, 
feeding the hungry, relieving the distressed, comforting the 
mourner, bringing home the wanderer. They learn that 
their real good does not consist in loving themselves, but in 
loving God, and their brethren, and their fellows. « Chris- 
tianity has brought down eternal truths into the field of 
history. It proclaims through facts what the brave have 
been taught by their courage, and the fainthearted by their 
remorse,—that the triumph, the maturity, the truth of moral 
being lie in self-sacrifice.” 

“To love,” says Leibnitz “is to make our happiness con- Leibnitz. 
sist in the happiness of others.” Christianity teaches us by Gal. v. 13. 
love to serve one another, to become voluntarily servants of 7°" “1 
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others for their relief, and happiness, and moral perfection ; 
and that because the love of God in Christ has kindled di- 
vine tastes and joys in our souls, so that it is our bliss to be, 
after Christ, instruments of the common salvation, organs of 
many-handed Omnipotence. God saves his children because 
he loves them, and they obey him and labour for others be- 
cause they learn to love him and their fellows,—an obedience 
and a love which he inspires as well as prescribes, and which 
is less a consequence than a part of their salvation. As men 
receive the Saviow’s spirit and imitate his conduct “ their 
love will be like his, drawn from the highest source and di- 
rected to the highest objects; descending to the lowest ser- 
vice that may be required by human wants, and ascending 
to the loftiest ends which, by means of human love, Divine 
love accomplishes.” A spiritual mind infuses spirituality 
into the motives of the commonest works, as a graceful person 
infuses grace into the most trifling gestures. 

The Christian’s device is that of Calvin’s seal—a hand 
holding a heart. His Saviour claims the whole man, but is 
also ready to communicate the- self-devotion he requires ; to 
make willing, loving, intelligent submission to the will of 
God the central principle of the inward life in this world, 
and the preparation for its own continuance and development 
in eternity. This entire consecration of the disciple to his 
Master’s service is expressed by the New Testament term— 
Saint, applied as it is to all true Christians, not so much to 
convey the impression of a state of holiness to which they 
have actually attained, as that of the end of their calling, 
the purpose of God concerning them. 

“No action, state, or condition of such a renewed person 
is so entirely his own, and of private concernment to him- 
self alone, as it was before. His sins were more entirely his 
own damage before; now they wound his relation, and 
evieve Christ. He sinned before against the law of God, he 
now sins in all his miscarriages against Christ also; and 
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against the law of his marriage relation to him. He bare his 
Own guilt before perhaps with horror and distraction, now 
Christ bears it for him before his very eyes, and melts hig 
heart into remorse at such a spectacle,” 

“A man cannot know what a serious thing his life is, 
until he sees that he is ever with Christ in it; that for a 
little space he is called out of the throng, to do solemnly his 
own part before the face of the Son of God. As he grows 
_ to perceive this all becomes earnest around him, Life is a 
real thing to such an one: real in its deep heart of joy, real 
in its connections, its actions, and its changes. And with 
this sense of reality is closely joined a blessed freedom and 
gladness, such as that which blesses our innocent childhood. 
The strength of a constant will, the artlessness of an open 
heart, the sense of safety, the gladness of a filial confidence, 
and the sparkling play of the unclouded affections ;—these 
are the blessed fruits of leading a life in the remembrance 
of the constant presence of our Lord, 

§ 98. And if vital Christianity as it has been hitherto ex- 
hibited is a poor thing in comparison with what it ought to be, 
it is not the less a principle of progress in the soul where it 
exists. There isa growing beauty of character, an increasing 
love of God and man, an Increasing spirit of wisdom, justice, 
benevolence, and self-devotion; our daily doing and suffer- 
ing idealized and embellished by the thought that we are 
living for him who loved us, J esus transforms our ideas of 
greatness, beauty, and happiness, by the revelation of his 
truth, justice, and love in Redemption. He acts upon our 
every faculty, giving the mind, the conscience, and the affec- 
tions health and room to perform their work. He cuts at 
the root of every evil and inconsistency, and makes our 
communion with himself and with the Father more intimate 
and more blessed day by day. The Holy Spirit, still in go 
many respects operating as a check, becomes more and more 
& power of joy in God and in his children, as he is to be one 
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day a power of communion and sympathy with universal 
Heaven. 7 

It is a mistake, says Pascal, to suppose that there is a 
degree of perfection beyond which it is not necessary to ad- 
vance; there is none at which one can safely stop short, 
none at which there is any other way of avoiding a fall, than 
the rising ever higher. As the Father eternally produces 
the Son by the renewed effusion of his substance, or as he 
uninterruptedly maintains and renews the bliss of those that 
see him, so must his grace be ever at work in the heart, 
making the blood of life circulate freely in every passage, 
adjusting and proportioning the forces of an active growing 
holiness to the wants of a nature that is progressive in its 
essence, Christianity has awakened our sleeping faculties 
by the new objects which it has presented to them, but these 
Divine objects in turn increase in brilliancy and attractive- 
ness, as our faculties recover their tone; so that there is an 
ever brightening presence of a redeeming God worshipped 
by faculties and affections that grow as they gaze, the better 
sight of supreme excellence reacting upon and increasing 
the very love which had made that sight better. The 
progressively increasing knowledge of God attracts and 
encourages the soul to draw nearer, and at the same time 
makes it all the more realize the immeasurable distance at 
which it still remains. “We cannot have the happiness of 
perfection now, but we may have that of progress,” of holy 
affections growing within us, cherished and cultivated by 
meditation and prayer and sympathy, by expression and 
action and self-control. 

§ 99. With all this, the austere side of Christian life and 
its continuance during our whole career upon earth, must 
neither be forgotten nor underrated. One day that great 
multitudes followed Jesus, he turned round and uttered 
words that may have seemed to many a sort of defiance 
hurled back at them, with a cruel purpose of discourage- 
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ment :—“If any man come unto me, and hate not his sake siy. 26, 27 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” We may be sure it was 
love that prompted our Lord to this seeming hardness. It 
was better for those souls not to be exposed to mistake a 
momentary enthusiasm for the settled faith that has thrown 
itself upon God without fear of after thoughts, because it 
has already counted the cost. It was well they should learn 
that the claims of God are exclusive and all- -engrossing, that 
the disciple must recognize a paramount relation, and be 
animated by a supreme affection, and be ready to brush aside 
the nearest and dearest upon earth if they thrust themselves 
in the way of his faithfulness to Christ. 

“The Gospel is light, but it shineth in darkness ; the Gos- Ernest Naville 
pel is a message of love, but it is also a call to none to 
self-denial and sacrifice.” The state of our hearts by nature 
is such, as has been already said, that to give ourselves to 
God is a sort of death, and the Christian is never safe from 
the natural man’s attempts at resurrection, and from a re- 
newal, with less intensity, of his painful struggle with him- 
self He is ever trying to take back piecemeal and by 
retail what he had once given up as a whole, and without 
reserve, and he has to confirm the sacrifice of himself day 
by day. He cannot bear his cross once for all, but has to 
take it up daily. There was not only a right hand to cut sure ix. 93 
off, but what is worse—the iron must be passed upon the 
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wound again and again. He must reckon upon hours of x 
sadness ; his native selfishness, pride, lusts of every kind, 
moral cowardice or else hardness towards his fellows, and 
the root of them all—his independence of God, will ever 
and anon rise up and make war against his soul. 

“He must increase, but I must decrease ;” it is in the last Tohmiit. a0. 
clause that the difficulty lies. We are ready enough to make 
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room for Christian life and to allow it a large place among 
our interests, provided it do not claim the whole, and that 
its increase be not attended by the abdication of our false 
independence. Self pretends to be as accommodating—as 
unassuming—as possible, because it knows that if it can 
call the least little corner its own, if there is anything what- 
ever that it can refuse to Jesus Christ, its indulgence will 
make up by its intensity for all that it has lost in extent; 
it is as ready to hold us by one chain as by a thousand, 
provided that one cannot be broken. It is ready to make 
itself religious, and to sacrifice every other passion if it will 
only be allowed to live on under the disguise of spiritual 
pride or self-seeking intolerance and despotism. “After 
one has ruined the cupidity of the riches, the honors and 
the pleasures of the world, there arise in the soul, from that 
very ruin, other honors, other riches, and other pleasures, 
which do not belong to the visible but to the invisible world. 
This is a fearful thing” adds the austere Jansenist, whom 
we quote, “that after having destroyed within us the visible 
world and its appurtenances, so far as it can be destroyed 
here below, there should at once be born from it another 
and an invisible, harder still to destroy.” 

God had once his tower to build, he counted the cost— 
and gave us his Christ! It is our turn now to sit down and 
reckon that his service, if needs be, must cost us our all. 
It is only by prayer, by the faith that is able to walk in 
darkness, and by the habit of victory that we can meet the 
engagements to which our faith has pledged us. “Stand 
therefore,” exclaims St. Paul: “take unto you the whole ar- 
mour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand ”—each bleeding, but erect 
—a conqueror upon the field of battle. What a solemn sense 
of the seriousness of life mingled with the Apostle’s grateful 
confidence, when he wrote in his last letter, “I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 
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It is often the Lord’s will that our faithfulness to him 
should bring us into circumstances of pain and difficulty. 
In any case faith has already laid everything at his feet. 
That he should ask nothing less is our privilege and our 
blessing ; had he loved us less, he would have been content 
with less ; and when our love is put to the proof practically, 
it is always either to strengthen it or else to make us aware 
of its weakness. He never makes us the poorer of anything 
except in order to enrich, never asks any sacrifice at our 
hands but to bless us in the offering, when it is really made. 

§ 100. The Christian is conscious that temptations of 
various kinds present themselves to him with a suddenness, 
an independence of circumstances and of his previous frames 
of mind, and yet an adaptation to them such as to convey 
the impression that these evil suggestions are not always 
entirely spontaneous. He sees also that temptations are 
sometimes disastrously opportune, and that they are multi- 
plied at all critical periods of his own life or that of others. 
Finally, in the history both of individuals and of mankind 
at large, especially in their religious history, he recognizes a 
sort of infernal irony, as if an enemy of God and man had 
bent himself to caricature everything holy, and to make the 
highest promises issue in the most shameful aberrations. 

Scripture explains all these experiences by the existence 
of fallen spiritual beings, whose leader seduced our first pa- 
rents, and dared to tempt the Saviour,—wicked spirits, who 
put every obstacle in the way of our conversion and subse- 
quent education for heaven, with a pertinacity and a vigilance 
which must be called fiendish as the only appropriate word, 
since there exists no type of such hate except itself. We 
have to contend with living spirits,—beings who know us 
better than we know ourselves, and hate us more intensely 
than their worst inspirations have instigated us to hate one- 
another. 

It is strange that any minds acknowledging the authority 
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of the Christian Revelation should endeavour to explain 
away the existence of the Devil and his angels. The use of 
the necessary degree of violence upon the plainest statements 
would seem to imply the working of some very strong mo- 
tives, and yet in this instance there is nothing to be gained 
by the process. Were it to be established beyond contra- 
diction that there exists no enemy of souls, should we have 
succeeded thereby in getting rid of the load of sin and 
suffering that weighs upon the world, defiling and disfiguring 
God’s creation? He who has brought himself to think that 
man alone, without any other tempter than his own heart, 
was the original author of all this guilt and sorrow,—he has 
not escaped the character from which he shrinks, he has 
only transferred it to another agent, making man himself 
the Devil. The lies of which the world is full are evidence 
enough of the existence of a father of lies, and if his name 
be not Satan it is man! 

It is a weak mind that can be disposed to scepticism on 
this subject by the puerile terrors and grotesque features with 
which the imagination of the middle ages invested the Devil, 
or even by the darker superstitious fears and morbid asceti- 
cism which attended the popular conception of these beings, 
and of the tragic mystery of their fate. False ideas of the 
Evil one no more disprove his existence, than all the false 
ideas of God and all the frightful idols men have invented 
disprove the existence of the true God. And as Christian 
representations of the Divine character are free from the 
errors and extravagances that beset those of every other re- 
ligion, so the Scriptural conception of Satan is free from all 
those elements that made the medizval mythology so pic- 
turesque, and wrought such havoc in monkish imagina- 
tions. Above all it is free from any taint of Dualism: Satan 
is no rival God, but a fallen creature. He is in one sense 
“the Prince of this world,” because iniquity prevails in it, 
but he is not the legitimate master of any element in human 
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nature, or in human society; so that there is no reason 
in genuine Christianity either for the coarse material 
asceticism of the monk, or for the more refined mani- 
cheism that eschews attention to art, literature, or social 
interests. 

Scripture tells of good angels without leading us to invoke 
their help, and of evil angels who can suggest evil thoughts 
and impulses, but cannot bring any event to pass without 
permission, and from whom the man honestly desirous to 
serve God has nothing to fear. As Jerome observes, the Devil 
could only suggest to the Saviour to cast himself down. He 
may persuade us to fall, but cannot precipitate us without 
our own act. Our Master “beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven” when the first miracles were accomplished by 
believing souls, and the God of peace shall shortly put him 
under our feet. 

§ 101. The relation of Christianity to morals cannot be 
satisfactorily stated until it has been conceded that religion 
in general in its simplest expression—the consciousness of 
the will of God—is the basis of morals. The moral feeling of 
obligation is connected with the religious feeling of depend- 
ence. This first step is the more necessary that the Epicu- 
reanism and Sensualism of all ages, and the Stoicism of many, 
however modified by the character of particular writers and 
of their epochs, have put forward the pretension to separate 
religion and morals. In our own day this tendency is 
strengthened, directly, by the parallel current of Pantheism, 
voluntary and involuntary; and to a certain extent it 1S 
strengthened indirectly by the melancholy fact that Chris- 
tianity has been losing its moral savour, the authentic seal 
of its divinity, in different countries and in various ways, and 
has been lowering itself into a mere bundle of doctrines and 
practices, imperfectly connected with the development, the 
dignity, the real culture of the mind and heart of man. Every 
thing is involved in this question, for assuredly if religion 
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and morals can be separated, the former is useless, it is false, 
and has no business in this world. 

Christian thinkers believe that moral obligation emanates 
from a primeval creative authority. It does not rest on 
penal sanctions, though armed with them ; it is not merely 
superior strength meeting ours; it rests upon a will su- 
premely holy summoning us to respect the Divine image in 
ourselves and in others. The Decalogue is the declaration 
of the inseparable unity of morality with religion. Josephus 
justly boasted that whereas other legislators had made re- 
ligion to be a part of virtue, Moses had made virtue to be a 
part of religion. This is the only conception consistent with 
theism: on the supposition of the existence of God, he must 
be admitted to be the source of all good, and the centre to 
which every will must gravitate, or else he is not God at all 
but the subordinate minister of laws made by another,— 
and then that other is God; or of laws which have their 
being from themselves,—and then there is no God but that 
eternal order. It ought to be felt that the idea of eternal 
self-originating order implies everything that we mean by 
God except personality and its attributes ; that is to say, it 
implies everything except the element that gives reality to 
all the rest, whether for the Divine consciousness or for ours. 
The denial of God as a Creator is however less unreasonable 
than the recognition of a Creator who is not at the same 
time the eternal type of excellency, the author and fountain 
of all law. 

Goodness is a quality, an attribute, a mode of being which 
supposes a subject: “If good can dwell in us who are 
created beings, it is because it dwells primitively in an un- 
created being, from whom all things are derived ; so that to 
reach perfect goodness we must ascend to God.” Precisely 
the same indication is to be found in our experience of the 
sense of obligation: all men are conscious that they never 
feel under obligation towards things but only towards per- 
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sons; a fact which plainly argues that the source of all 
obligation exists in a Person having a right of supreme 
legislation,—a Person who has given all other persons their 
value, without whom others would be but things to me, 
and I should be but a thing to myself, 

What is the authority to which the sense of obligation 
requires our submission, if it be not God? Is it self. 
interest,—that is to say, ourselves? Is it instinct,—that is 
to say ourselves? Is it habit,—that is still ourselves? Is it 
conscience? But it is derisory to admit the authority of 
conscience when it can speak in the name of no one—when 
its letters of credit are torn. If it be not an ambassador 
from God it may be bowed away without scruple. “What 
we are cannot be the measure of what we ought to be: we 
have to seek our rule out of ourselves, our own will cannot 
be the law of our will.” If we are only under responsibi- 
lity to ourselves, we can abdicate or recall it at pleasure ; if 
only to mankind at large, we can brave them without any 
loss of self-respect; if to an ideal perfection, why are we 
bound to aspire to it ? 

There is a school that professes to build every thing“ on 
observation, but confines its observation to external—or at 
least to secondary—phenomena. We find one of its ablest re- 
presentatives asking : “Why are we bound to keep a promise 
at all?” and giving the following answer: “No satisfactory 
ground can be assigned for the obligation, except the mis- 
chievous consequences of the absence of faith and mutual 
confidence to mankind. We are therefore brought around 
to the interests of society as the ultimate ground of the 
obligation of a promise.” Who does not see that Mr. Mill 
here supposes the existence of the sense of obligation with- 
out given it anything to rest upon? He asks himself a 
question, and supposes he has answered it by a statement 
which is really the answer to a different question altogether, 
Spinoza once said, very seriously, that is foolish to keep a 
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man to his word unless it be his interest to be true to it. 
Tell a logician of this extreme and inexorable type, that 
breach of faith is injurious to society, and he will retort 
triumphantly, —“ But why is my present convenience to 
give way to the interests of society ? * To this Meawan 
really attempts no reply: utilitarianism, in the large way 
in which he understands it, is a good criterion of what our 
conduct towards others should be,—but a standard of con- 
duct is clearly a different thing altogether from the reason 
of our obligation to conform to that standard. Utilitarian- 
ism amended and refined teaches me what I should do to 
diffuse happiness around me, but it does not teach me why 
I am obliged to concern myself about the happiness of 
others. This doctrine is only erroneous when it professes 
to be complete: the ethical system which bids us seek the 
well-being of the whole sentient creation and the highest 
good of our fellows, is worthy to direct our efforts,—but it 
neither creates nor explains the feeling of obligation which 
it directs; and when, with a mistaken zeal for simplicity of 
theory, it explains away this sense of obligation, making it 
to be but another name for enlightened self-interest, then 
the theory is positively false and mischievous. 

Mr, Mill says that the danger of a person’s putting the 
question, Need I obey my conscience? is not confined to 
Utilitarian morality—True, but then no system is so utterly 
helpless in presence of such a question as Utilitarian morality, 
for it can make no answer whatever. It has eliminated the 
ideas of right and wrong, to put in their place questions of 
profit and loss. It confessedly presents moral excellence as 
a good to be sought, not for its own sake in the first instance, 
but to procure pleasure and to escape from pain. Virtue is 
not naturally and originally the end to be pursued, though 
it is capable of becoming part of the end by a sort of illusion, 
like that which makes money also to be loved for its own sake. 
On this system the person who refuses to obey his conscience 
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miscalculates : you can tell him that he is greatly mistaken ; 
but you cannot tell him that he is guilty or base ; you can- 
not in consistency call his act by its real name. You may 
indeed retain the words moral and immoral, praise and blame, 
conscience and obligation, and the whole vocabulary founded 
upon our consciousness of responsible agency, but you have 
attempted to suppress the zdeas and to put in their stead 
mere processes of the intellect. Because honesty is the best 
policy, you have explained it to be mere policy,—identified 
the feeling of self-approbation and the pleasure of successful 
selfishness. 

It could not be otherwise: there can be no scientific moral 
system for any mind that stops short of the idea that the 
Divine character is the source of every law of right, or truth, 
or justice, or benevolence, that has been eternally willed 
along with it ; for thus only have we secured the characters 
of absoluteness and universality which are indispensable to 
make a system scientific. And in practice, every such mind 
must ultimately put up with its own character or tempera- 
ment, more or less modified by the ideas and habits of 
surrounding society. ‘The theory of morals in which the 
principle of obligation is omitted, is a house without a 
foundation. 

Kant writes: “ We cannot have the intuition of obligation 
without thinking at the same time of another,—namely, God, 
and of His will.” And every earnest, unprejudiced, clear- 
sighted theist, to whatever school he may belong in other 
things, agrees with him in this. We need only quote Rous- 
seau: “let people take what trouble they please to establish 
virtue by reason alone, no solid basis can be given to it. 
Virtue, say they, is the love of order: but this love can it 
then and ought it be stronger in me than that of my own 
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well-being? Let them give me a clear and satisfactory reason 
why I should prefer it. At bottom, their pretended principle 
is a mere play upon words: for I too may say that vice is the 
love of order taken in another sense. There is some moral 
order wherever there is feeling and intelligence. The differ- 
ence 1s that the good man arranges himself with reference to 
the whole, while the bad man arranges the whole with refer- 
ence to himself. The latter makes himself the centre of all 
things, the other measures his radius and keeps at the circum- 
ference. Then he is in his right place with respect to the 
common centre, which is God, and with respect to all the con- 
centric circles, which are the creatures. Ifthe Deity does not 
exist, the bad man alone reasons rightly, and good sense is a 
fool.” 

The golden rule, “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” was first promulgated at Sinai. We find in China, a thou- 
sand years later, its practical popular side,—that we should 
do to others as we should wish them to do to us. Aristotle 
attained to the less ambitious axiom, that a man should love 
his friend even as himself. The rule that we should love 
our fellows as ourselves is indeed a sufficient measure for 
our social duties : but what authority except that of a Father 
could impose such an obligation on his children? When 
once promulgated we feel it to be a natural as well as a po- 
sitive law ; though presenting us with an unattainable ideal, 
it imposes itself upon our consciences, but it is because the 
matter as well as the principle of all moral law comes from 
above. “The idea of God is the only one that envelopes and 
developes the whole man, the only one that towers over and 
enlightens every thing. God is in the moral world like his 
sun in the physical: nothing is hid from the heat thereof.” 
The attempt to rest obligation on any other foundation than 
his creative will is exactly parallel in theory to the practical 


attempt to be one’s own end,—that is to say, to be one’s own 
God. 
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§ 102. Christianity proclaims that God is love, and as- 
suredly he must be so in such a sense that nothing can.per- 
tain to his moral perfections that may not be deduced from 
holy love. His metaphysical attributes,—Almightiness, Om- 
niscience, Omnipresence,—are at the disposal of his love; 
his moral attributes are so many manifestations of the same 
Divine character in different aspects, “as the ocean receives 
different names on the several shores which it washes.” 

Divine retributive justice is the negative side of holy love, 
repelling and destroying that which is inimical to its own 
essence. God would have us like himself in excellence and 
happiness, but when we have made ourselves morally unlike 
him, our happiness is shipwrecked also: the same Divine 
love that chose for man his sublime calling arms itself 
against him, and is changed into righteous displeasure when 
he seeks an inferior happiness, and that in a wrong direcdion. 

Holiness is Divine love pursuing and commanding its own 
reproduction. The conception is now inevitably invested in 
our minds with a character of severity, because this is its 
aspect as towards a sinful world; but the working of the su- 
preme element in the Divine Mind must not be made de- 
pendent upon creature existence, and upon the accidents of 
creature conduct. On the contrary, it must be such as would 
have found its adequate exercise in the self-involved rela- 
tions of Deity had no creatures been called into existence, 
and would have been exhibited in its perfection toward the 
creature likewise had sin never entered into the® universe, 
God could not want our sin in order to become himself, and 
it is evident that but for sin we never should have known 
the negative aspect of the Divine character. His would 
still have been a holy love indeed, exhibiting its holiness in 
the choice of the highest and worthiest kind of character 
and happiness for his rational creatures ; but holiness in God 
would not have been associated with the idea of severity, 
nor holiness in man with that of austerity. 
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So far as creatures incapable of moral agency are con- 
cerned, Divine Love can only appear in the shape of bene- 
volence. It seeks and secures their well-being in the 
greatest possible measure, consistent with the fact that they 
are made for each other, and ultimately for man. When 
man is concerned, Benevolence rises into Love ; it seeks his 
moral excellence, calls for his sympathy and intelligent 
adoration, and wills its own reproduction in his character. 
It is man’s calling and his glory to be like God, within the 
limits of his relative being; it is his perfection that his 
every power should subserve this holy purpose. Hence the 
capacity to love his God and his fellows was the funda- 
mental principle in man’s nature, as it should be the domi- 
nant principle in his life. Feelings and passions that in their 
present shape are generally the opposite of love were in- 
tended to be its ministers ; ambition, for instance, is properly 
the desire of a kingly mind to become the leader of others 
for their good, and its purest type would have been compa- 
tible with the most ardent self-devotion. 

§ 103. In no stage of creation is the simple production 
of happiness an ultimate end. In the case of man himself, 
a sense of enjoyment accompanies physical health as its 
proper sign ; but we do not live merely for the sake of this 
agreeable sensation, and are ready to forego it, and to bear 
pain in order to prolong life. Again, a sense of pleasure is 
attached to the exercise of various functions, stimulating us 
to their performance, and so far becoming an end subjec- 
tively ; but in the purpose of the Creator that pleasure was 
destined to secure the preservation of the individual and of 
the race. When we come to the phenomena of intellectual 
life,—vivid enjoyments may be felt in the multiplied activities 
to which human culture gives scope, or in the recognition of 
scientific truth: here too the enjoyment is the reward of 
and inducement to study or labour,—but it 1s not the very 
substance of the good pursued, it isa superfluity rather, the 
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overflowing of a cup filled by supreme benevolence. We 
rise at last to the sphere of moral life and affections : the 
feeling of happiness is altogether higher in kind now, and 
yet the fact that the place it occupies is subordinate is more 
| evident than it was at lower levels: it is of the very essence 
of moral order that the pleasure felt in doing right is to be 
left out of account in comparison with the obligation to 
do right. “The principles of moral rectitude are not right Wardlaw. 
because they produce happiness, they produce happiness 


because they are right ; their nature not arising from their 

tendency, but their tendency from their nature.” Duty is 

paramount, it is the ultimate aim: because, if necessary 
| 


every other interest, and happiness, and life itself must be 
sacrificed to it; and if the deepest joy be hidden in that 
stern sacrifice, no man who understands the martyr will 
dare affirm that joy to have been his aim. Similarly, 
it is of the very essence of real affection that the pleasure 
felt in loving others should be subordinate to their recog- 
nized claim to our affections,—so the heart teaches us 
with its instinctive metaphysics, its dunkel gedachte Meta- 
physik, to speak with Kant, 

Thus the highest forms of happiness that can be known 
on earth are the seals that God has set on the highest forms 
of moral perfection; but such happiness is not to be sought 
for its own sake, or it will be lost in the very pursuit. We 
have no title to it unless we are ready to sacrifice it: “he ohn itor 
that loveth his life shall lose it? Our duty must be done 
for its own sake, and not for the satisfaction that it brings ; 
those that are dear to us must be loved for their own sakes, 
or they are not loved at all. The latter proposition will be 
denied by no man; the former is exactly parallel to it, and 
its denial involves the principle of the fall,—makes the crea- 
ture its own centre. The instincts of personal interest are 
legitimate, and concur to the general good when not exces- 
sive ; but their excess is not tolerated, just because God and 
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not self is the centre of the world, and our obligations are 
the expression of his will, grounded in the perfection of 
his being. | 

As mere happiness cannot lawfully be our ultimate aim 
for ourselves, neither should it be our ultimate desire for 
our fellows. We should seek their moral perfection in the 
first instance, so far as we can contribute to it; and we 
should wish to see them ready at every moment to sacrifice 
their present happiness—not to a higher, but—to the excel- 
lence which is attended by a higher happiness. We desire 
their happiness as part of a concrete whole, in which it is 
a necessary but not the principal element. If God himself 
be the supremely Blessed One, it is because, in the first in- 
stance, God is Love. 

§ 104. Evil is acccompanied by suffering, as Good by 
happiness,—but that suffering is not its substance, it is only 
a warning of its nature. It is not primarily the producing 
of so much happiness or unhappiness that constitutes good 
or evil; ingratitude, for instance, does harm by tending to 
make man less disposed to do good another time, but it is a 
crime first of all because it is opposed to the ideal of holy 
love. I owe truth to my neighbour and to myself on all 
occasions, even on those where a lie would evidently prevent 
suffering and hurt none. Rectitude is not independent of 
love, but it is a mistake, and a perilous one, to forget that 
it has a reality, a substance, independent of mere benevo- 
lence. How often does the doubt about an action depend 
not at all on a calculation of the general effects of it, but on 
its relation to our own inner selves. There are complex 
circumstances in which I may have to investigate the results 
of a given action in order to know whether it is expedient 
for myself or for others, but that investigation could never 
create the sense of obligation which it helps to direct. The 
sense of right and wrong may have occasion to avail itself 
of the reports of the intelligence, but it is itself a phenome- 
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non of a wholly different order. Right and wrong objectively 
mean conformity or opposition to the Divine umage,—subjec- 
tively, they mean conformity or opposition to those features 
of the Divine image concerning which our sense of obliga- 
tion has been awakened, whether by our own reasoning or 
by express revelation. The absolute standard of right and 
wrong, said Cudworth, is constituted by the nature of God. 

“Though God always wills what is just, nothing is just 
solely because he wills it,” writes the great schoolman. He 
means to oppose the false and superficial idea that moral 
obligation is of arbitrary creation, as if a particular act could 
be constituted just or unjust apart from general principles, 
But we are not on the other hand to assert, with some modern 
thinkers, that God therefore merely recognizes and sanctions 
moral obligation as a principle logically antecedent to his 
will. Such a proposition is implicitly inconsistent with 
Theism ; by setting an impersonal principle above God, and 
before God, it virtually makes it to be the true God. No: 
Truth and Love, Justice and Mercy niust exist eternally in 
the Divine mind ; his attributes and his being alike willed 
in the same self-creating act, that transcends all thought of 
created intelligences, and is in every sense antecedent to the 
laws of which created intelligences can take cognizance. We 
understand these perfections : we cannot but feel their obli- 
gation absolute, and the right to look for them at others’ 
hands Indefeasible, because we were made to be like God, 
to be in relation with him and with his children. We could 
as little suppose the universe without them as we can divest 
ourselves of the ideas of substance and cause, and space and 
time, and of the relations of number. They can never be 
repealed because their existence is no accident, and the 
Divine character cannot be other than it has been willed 
from all eternity. They have their birth in heaven, says 
Sophocles, “that prophet among poets ;” Jove alone and not 
human nature has begotten them, neither can any sink them 
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in oblivion. God is great through them, neither waxeth he 
old. Meyas ev Tovrows Oeos, ovoe yn packer, 

§ 105. The conception of a moral sense is often misrepre- 
sented in order that it may the more easily be re} ected. It 
is not a whole system of moral law innate in the mind 
“without any outward standard ;” it is not a power of dis- 
crimination by which a man perceives certain conduct to be 
right or wrong, just as by his ordinary organs of perception 
he perceives things to be blue or red, round or square.” 


Taken in its immediateness and simplicity it is nothing more | 


than the sense of obligation. Man is conscious of obligation 
to act according to his persuasion ; in relation to his fellows 
for instance, he feels he ought to do what he knows to be 
right and kind; but to determine what is right or kind in 
particular cases requires the exercise of observation and 
reason,—the judge requires the assistance of witnesses and 
counsel. The instinct of obligation is the immutable element, 
while mind is the mutable or progressive element ; the har- 
mony of the two is the conscience as it actually subsists in 
a given person. Conscience may be led astray by prejudices 
and by false views of the human calling; its horizon may 
be limited or infinite, according as our relation to the true 
God is recognized or ignored; its determinations are in a 
great measure dependent upon the moral level of the society 
in which we live; it may be utterly untaught, or its voice 
may be habitually stifled, and in either case it is condemned 
to practical inaction ;—in short, conscience requires both to 
be informed and educated, but when it does pronounce judg- 
ment at all it is felt to be authoritative. “It can play 
no subordinate part; wherever it appears, it must appear as 
a sovereign,” and that, because it represents the sovereign. 

“ Conscience is the consciousness of an inward tribunal in 
the man, before which his thoughts accuse or else excuse 
each other. Every man has a conscience, and finds himself 
watched by a judge within, menaced and constrained to 
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reverence mingled with fear; and this power over all the 
laws which are at work in him is not something which he 
has ordained for himself, but it is incorporated with his 
being. When he thinks to escape from it, it follows him as 
his shadow.” Supreme judge of the inner man, whose voice 
we cannot resist without degradation, whose sentences exe- 
cute themselves upon the refractory without the noise and 
pomp which conceal the weakness of human , magistrates, 
the sanctions with which it is armed proclaim us the sub- 
jects of God’s moral government, as distinctly as if we could 
sit beneath his throne, hear hig voice, see his smile or his 
frown following our every act. Intended at the first to set 
the seal of a blissful consciousness upon our harmony with 
God, it is now more frequently a protest,—a breaker in the 
midst of the stream, announcing its existence and its purpose 
by the agitation which it produces, though unable to stop 
the torrent; and, even as a present restraint upon evil, 
nothing could supply its place. 

Conscience is distinguished from our other faculties by 
two characters which separately and together proclaim the 
perilous greatness of the human calling. The first is that, 
while other classes of desires and affections require ulterior 
means for their eratification, the moral faculty looks no 
farther than the will; its end is attained when it has deter- 
mined the direction of the will. The bestowal of a will— 
“grave and awful privilege—gave the other parts of man’s 
nature into his own keeping, placed the most sacred trust 
in creation—his character—in his own hands.” Will confers 
the power of proposing a definite object to oneself, and of 
living for that object, instead of being a mere instrument 
to serve the purposes of other beings. The will is therefore 
that prerogative of man over animals which makes him a 
subject of moral government. 

The second characteristic of this peculiar monitor is that, 
while other faculties serve us and our aims, this alone is 
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independent of and claims to guide our will. “It 1s wonder- 
ful that there should be in the soul something beside and 
distinct from the ego. By what right? And for what pur- 
pose? And what are we to do with it? What do we 
want with this non-ego? It would seem that it is rather 
the non-ego that wants us; it would seem that it is not for 
us to call this stranger to account for his presence.” If the 
possession of a will makes us capable of moral agency, the 
assertion of a claim upon our obedience through the voice 
of conscience is the formal call to be moral agents and sons 
of God. It is a summons to act according to the eternal 
self-determined principles of the Divine Mind; it is the 
claim of the Divine upon the human will; and it is our 
glory, as it is written,—* Behold the man is become one 
of us, to know good and evil.” 

§ 106. According to De Wette, religion is “faith in the 
validity of moral law in the invisible world.” As a defini- 
tion this proposition is not satisfactory, but the connec- 
tion it establishes between religion and morality is true, 
and it is only through subjective religion, voluntary or 
involuntary, that morality can exist. Had man not fallen 
no distinction would ever have been made between them, 
as there can be none now in heaven; men, like angels, would 
have continued to love and serve God in serving and loving 
their fellows. With the world as sin has made it, however, 
the difference soon grew up; man still indeed sought in 
religion the ideal that he could not find authentic and un- 
deniable in himself, but he could find it as little in religions 
that degraded the gods to the level of his own vices. 
Moreover religious influences gradually fell into hands that 
rendered them arbitrary and conventional, distinct from 
genuine morality, and laboured to create for them a sphere 
apart. Hence the divorce of the two elements, for men’s 
consciences and interests required a certain amount of mo- 
rality, and when the temple was no longer worthy of it, or 
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unwilling to receive it, they gave it shelter in any kind of 
shed. Then was seen the monstrous anomaly of a certain 
order of religion without morals, and of a certain order of 
morals without religion. “The one great corruption to which 
all religion is exposed is its separation from morality.” 

The separation has frequently reappeared in Christianity 
itself, It comes to pass in entire countries where the existing 
forms of Christianity are effete, and the morality of the 
Church is lower than that of the better part of society. 
Elsewhere individual minds possessing average moral in- 
stincts, or even higher, are sometimes seen to contemn all 


positive religion, while retaining a sort of involuntary re- 


ligiousness, and therefore aiming at the moral ideal they 
can form, however mutilated and fluctuating it may be. 

Judaism was unable to accomplish the complete recon- 
ciliation of men with God, with each other, and with them- 
selves, because it was only the preparatory stage of the 
definitive religion. However, the developments of religious 
and moral ideas, so far as they went, were closely connected 
and parallel, and both became broader and purer from age 
to age. 

But when God was revealed in Jesus Christ religion and 
morality were once more identified, and in principle both 
became absolute. There was now definitive moral truth, 
because there was definitive religious truth. The very word 
truth, in its highest New Testament use, meant the whole 
reality of our relation to God, to our fellows, and to our- 
selves, and that relation a new and inconceivably blessed 
one. We were no longer a prey to the mobility and power- 
lessness of our own will, no longer left to renew our nature 
with its own resources. The news of deliverance from the 
greatest danger and the most awful misfortune, brought home 
to the soul through Divine grace, awakened it to a new life. 
Gratitude is the only feeling evidently disinterested of which 
our present being is susceptible, and for that reason it was 
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fitted to become the fulcrum on which the Divine Operator 
was to rest his lever. Again, “it is the property of gratitude 
and love that they identify the soul that feels them with 
the object which has awakened them. Gratitude assimilates 
us to our benefactor....How could we be grateful for the 
atonement without ceasing to love that which made the 
atonement necessary ? Poor as we are with respect to God, 
incapable of giving anything to him to whom we owe every 
thing, how can we testify our gratitude otherwise than by 
the offering of our hearts, and how give him our hearts 
without loving what he loves, without hating what he 
hates, without loving good, without hating evil? There 
is the logic of the soul and it never deceives us.” So wrote 
a Christian moralist at his desk in the heart of cultivated 
Europe; and nearly at the same time a poor South African 
exclaimed to his teacher,—“ the cross of Christ condemns me 
to be holy.” 

“From the gratitude derived from such a benefit and ad- 
dressed to such a benefactor, flows the whole sum of moral 
law, individual, private, public. It is morally impossible 
for him who believes in this benefit, and who accepts it, not 
to be i principle everything that he ought to be. However, 
the goodness of God does not stop here; and after having, 
as one may well say, taught moral law from the cross, he 
has developed its maxims in the Gospel. Here we find the 
same coherence, the same systematic perfection as in the 
work itself which forms the basis of the book. The Gospel, 
viewed as a body of moral teaching, is the most firmly knit, 
the most consistent, the most complete of systems. As 
the water of a flowing spring, though it has received but one 
impulse, can be divided and ramified as we please, according 
to the slopes of the ground, so from the first of moral truths 
do all particular truths flow down without effort, and take 
each of them the way to its proper object. The inward life, 
the family, the state, are legislated for in the same sense and 
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after the same principles. It is but one and the same idea, 
taking, like water, the form of the vessel into which it is 
poured ; it is ever truth and charity, justice toward self and 
family and country. And how could there be anything out 
of keeping? ‘There is not a precept which cannot be laid 
alongside of a principle alone of its kind—the fact of Re- 
demption, and measured by it; the mother-thought of all 
morals is deposited in the expiatory sacrifice of the Lamb 
without spot; all the guiding lines of human life start from 
the cross, where justice and mercy gave themselves mutual 
satisfaction. This one fact, meditated, analyzed, furnishes 
the whole true system of morals.” 

Let none then pretend to admire the moral precepts of 
the Bible while rejecting its doctrines. They would be 
an insupportable yoke, a crushing burden, a dreadful menace, 
were it not for its doctrines. “In the Gospel, doctrine is 
moral precept begun, moral precept has not ceased to be doc- 
trine; and their respective characters depend upon this in 
timate and organic union which makes the one to be the con- 
tinuation of the other.” Love to God, once judged impossible, 
has now been drawn forth by a fact of immeasurable bearing 
that puts order in chaos, and peace in the soul, and displaces 
the axis of the will. The great, and ultimately the only 
enemy—self—may be slow in dying, but he has received a 
mortal wound. The Gospel, writes the great thinker from 
whom so many of those pages have been borrowed, “The 
Gospel requires the soul to give up* without reserve every 
thing that she loves, that she wishes, that she is. Indispen- 
sable condition of a true moral system ; for the least refuge, 
the most modest retreat is enough for the will ; the smallest 
corner of the soul is a whole world for the will... .it 1s not 
space that it wants, but existence : the ego takes up no room ; 
he only asks to be allowed to live,—not to be made abso- 
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lutely nothing, because this is to become everything.” Now 
it is this last asylum, this mathematical point that the moral 
system of the Gospel refuses to the will.” It is thus radi- 
cal, uncompromising, inexorable,—because the love from 
which it proceeds is infinite,—and the deliverance on which 
it is founded, immeasurable,—and the perfection it calls us 
to imitate, absolute. 

The theory that distinguishes religion and morals repre- 
sents God as asking nothing for himself, and being content 
when we fulfil our social duties. The Christian scheme on 
the other hand represents the Lawgiver as a Father who 
cannot be satisfied with a cold and servile obedience. Or- 
dinary legislators are honored for the sake of the law, but 
here the law is honored for the sake of the Divine Lawgiver. 
Our duty toward God is not only the first part of morals, 
but it is also carried out in the two last; every duty toward 
our fellows or ourselves is to be done as unto him, every 


affection is to find its way at last to the bosom of God, ‘and 


in fine the consciousness of Redemption is the soul of Chris- 
tian morality. “Be ye kind one to another,” says Paul, 
“tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you....Be ye therefore followers 
of God as dear children; and walk in love as Christ also 
hath loved us....No whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God....Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the Church... .Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord...Servants, obey. . not with 
eyeservice, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart; with good well-doing 
service, as to the Lord, and not to men.” All these quota- 
tions are taken from a single epistle, and here, as throughout 
Paul’s writings every fresh precept assumes the shape of a 


hive, If we advisedly refuse to God the merest trifle, it is finally our 
own will and not God’s that we follow. 
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fresh privilege, the addition of a new element to Christian 
happiness. } 

Even where the consciousness of Redemption does not 
exist, or where the very doctrine is haughtily rejected, Chris- 
tian Revelation has not the less shed’ a new light upon our 
duties to ourselves and to otheis, as is shown by the su- 
periority of modern over ancient moralists, and still more by 
that of modern over ancient legislation. However, so long 
as the will of God remains outside the soul as mere law, and 
is not living in the heart, no man can escape the apparent 
collision of duties ; and then an unquiet conscience becomes 
the prey of casuistry and probabilism, while stronger natures 
incase themselves in a hard and narrow stoicism. 

§ 107. Inseparable from the feelings awakened by Re- 
demption is the action exercised upon the heart and mind 
by the spectacle of the character and life of our blessed Lord 
himself. It is not holiness and love set forth in abstract 
sentences, but breathing on the lips, and kindling in the 
acts of One who had a power of revealing himself and letting 
men read his heart, which no one else ever possessed. He 
“dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory,” the moral glory 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
How easy it is to become familiar with his life, how readily 
is it present to all remembrances, as if he had said to all 
ages as to the two young men who asked him where he lived, 
“Come and see.” How homely those tales of the way side, 
and the wilderness, and the boat upon the lake. With what 
mysterious power do his words adapt themselves to all com- 
prehensions. How completely is he our own, now thinking 
aloud, and now—adorable condescension !—allowing his very 
prayers to be heard. Uncultivated minds, or those naturally 
of a low order are incapable of studying abstract conceptions, 
but all intelligences—would we could add all hearts and con- 
sclences—are open to such a history as this, and can make 
themselves acquainted with Jesus Christ. 
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We see his bearing under reproach and in suffering; we 
see him before his enemies, and in the intimacy of private 
converse with his disciples, and in contact with the sorrows 
of men ; now dealing with anxious souls, and now awakening 
the utterly indifferent. Few as are the selections from his 
words and works that we possess, the nearest friend cannot 
be better known than the Son of Man. Now, “every thing 
that Jesus did conscience presents to us as our duty and our 
law. Whatever may be the distance that separates us from 
the Saviour, we cannot escape this obligation.” No sense of 
his majesty can so prevail with those accustomed to trace 
his footsteps as to dim their consciousness of his nearness 
to us and of the obligation to follow his example, for they 
can see that there was nothing unreal in his humiliation 
and temptations. Itis the example of one ever living to 
draw near to us, and help us to be like himself. There are 
not only such footsteps upon our sands as may cheer for ever 
forlorn and shipwrecked man, but he that left them is at 
hand, waiting until we cry to him for saving help. 

“Since Jesus Christ presented to every man, even to the 
meanest, the glorified image of humanity in himself, there 
have arisen personal and social feelings other than those 
which were formerly current.” A magic wand has touched 
the divine principle sleeping in the soul, and man has awa- 
kened to contemplate as in a spotless mirror the greatness 
and the loveliness—the awful beauty—of his calling. At 
once, without effort or hesitation, by the simple truth of the 
picture, he recognizes himself as he should be. His first im- 
pression is one of admiration and love; the next is the 
senseless wish to dash to pieces the ideal that condemns him, 
and by its contrast makes him appear hateful to himself, 
But his fratricidal arm is stayed when he understands that 
this his sinless brother has come to reconcile him to God, 
and when he feels the need of being forgiven by him and 
made like him. 
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If the Redeemer were intended to set us an example to be 
literally copied in every matter of detail, a thousand lives 
would not have sufficed for the task; so various are the cir- 
cumstances and the temptations of men. But he teaches his 
children a spirit which can be carried into all possible rela- 
tions, even those into which he never personally entered ; 
and one can be Christlike as a husband, a father, a magis- 
trate, a merchant. 

§ 108. “Piety and probity are different things,” says 
Pierre Charron, “I would have each support itself without 
the aid of the other. I would have men honest without 
paradise or hell: it seems to me horrible and abominable 
when one says: ‘If I were not a Christian, and were not 
afraid of God and of being damned, I would do so and so.’ 
You poor wretch, then what thanks can be given you for all 
you do?” Thirteen centuries earlier the beautiful enthu- 
siast, Hypatia, animated by the same idea, appeared in the 
streets of Alexandria with a torch in one hand and a pitcher 
of water in the other, symbols of her wish to burn heaven 
and quench hell, that men might learn to love virtue for its 
own sake. 

The thesis that true virtue is independent of all sanctions 
contains enough of truth to make the errors associated with 
it plausible. The lofty stoicism that refuses to allow ques- 
tions of reward or punishment to be mixed up like a foreign 
element with the consideration of duty, has been sincerely 
professed by many of the noblest minds, it is enough to 
mention Emmanuel Kant. It appears especially attractive 
when contrasted with certain vulgar representations of Chris- 
tianity as a mere system of personal safety and interest, 
which teaches us to obey God because he outbids the Devil, 
and transfers to the things of eternity the same hard and 
selfish spirit which men show in looking after their interests 
in this world, putting one selfish object instead of many. 
“The difference, and the only difference,” says Paley, with 
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complacency, is this, “that in the one case we consider what 
we shall gain or lose in the present world; in the other case 
we consider also what we shall gain or lose in the world to 
come.” | 

Of the two extremes thus in presence, the former isolates 
the feelings of moral approbation and disapprobation from 
elements which are inseparably united with them; the 
latter makes no account of moral feeling at all, dn puts 
well-directed self-love in its stead. To make happiness, 
whether here or hereafter, exclusively for its own sake, the 
aim of our life is to be systematically irreligious; it is to 
persevere upon principle in the direction taken by man at 
the fal. Experience has shown that it is sure to defeat its 
Own purpose in this world; and if God be love, and the 
cross the symbol of Redemption, it is equally certain to be 
disappointed in the next. 

Happily we are not obliged to choose between the mutila- 
tion and the negation of moral excellence. The great error 
of the Stoics of all ages consists in the thought of the 
existence and character of a personal God being altogether 
left out of their reasoning,—an omission consistent with the 
tendencies of the early Stoics, but generally unconscious on 
the part of their successors. Had we to do with nothing but 
abstract laws of justice and self-respect, we could under- 
stand their being unconnected with any reward. The strong 
and the high-minded could try to accomplish them, with- 
out expecting any higher approbation than the proud con- 
sciousness of their own dignity; and love would have no 
place upon their list of virtues, for it is no matter of ab- 
stract law. But we have to do with One who is himself 
eternal blessedness, as well as holiness and love, and whose 
gracious will it is that his children should bear his image 
in this world and in the next. Hence goodness and hap- 
piness are inseparable in us, because they are one in him, 
and evil and suffering are inseparable, for evil is the con- 
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tradiction of his being and of our own. Happiness is not 
to be sought as a supreme aim, but it is found in seeking 
goodness. The wish for happiness or the feeling of unhap- 
piness, serving as an attraction or as a warning, may prompt 
the first steps of the prodigal, as in the parable he is made 
to say, when he comes to himself, “How many hired ser- 
vants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger!” But when he is in his father’s 
arms, his heart is full of a deeper thought: “I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight.” Hence it is that the Lord 
offers the soul that gives up all for him, a hundred-fold 
more even in this present life; union with the source of 
all good must put us in possession of the fulness of Joy. 
Man asked after the highest happiness, and Jesus taught 
him to seek rather the highest excellence, without giving 
up the wish to be happy. More ambitious for us than we 
were for ourselves, he gives us a higher felicity than that 
we coveted. 

“Tt is a marvel peculiar to the Gospel that, when one 
wishes, from its own point of view, to distinguish the means 
it offers from the end it proposes—sacrifices from their re- 
ward, the present from the future, earth from heaven—it is 
hardly possible to do so; such is the unity of man’s destiny, 
such is the unity of truth; so completely are duty and 
happiness the same thing at bottom, though separate in our 
minds by an effect of our fall. In the Gospel the reward of 
loving is to love more, the reward of seeing 1s to see yet 
better.” 

“The submissson of the human to the Divine will is 
virtue; virtue is truth—truth in action; now happiness is 
necessarily included in truth. Nothing in the world, nor 
out of the world, can bring it to pass, that a being, whose 
will is one with the will of God, shall not be happy in 
the very fact: he would be so in the very sojourn of the 
lost. Nothing can bring it to pass, that, from his first 
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efforts to unite his will to the Divine will, such a being 
should not in some measure taste that true felicity which 
has its principle in the shedding abroad of peace in the 
heart. It is useless then to try to isolate from each other 
two such inseparable elements; they would rejoin each 
other in spite of all obstacles, or perish in their separation.” 

However real the satisfaction of our desire of happiness 
that is found in the pursuit of goodness, it might have been 
passed over in silence, since it 1s confessedly secondary to 
the pursuit of goodness for its own sake. But Scripture 
does not do so, it formally and repeatedly appeals to our 
self-love, both in the way of promises and menaces; and it 
uses the love of self as a standard by which to measure our 
love for others. Hence the desire of happiness and the fear of 
suffering are legitimate in a Christian point of view: we are 
not made merely to obey, but to be happy in obeying; and 
there are states of the fallen creature in presence of which 
it is wisest to dwell most upon the latter, because the desire 
of happiness is still alive within him. 

Self-love should be subordinate; in its perverted form it 
becomes selfishness, ready to sacrifice to itself the claims of 
God. and of our neighbour; but that, in its proper place, it 
should ever have been discredited by moralists is a singular 
proof of the disorder into which our nature has been thrown. 
How strong must be our sense of the fatally deep-seated 
reign of selfishness within, when some of the most profound 
thinkers have been driven to condemn the most primitive 
and indestructible of our instincts, even when directed to- 
wards the best and highest object! The vulgar, said 
Spinoza, think virtue a slavery for which they are to receive 
rewards of a kind different from itself, and which they value 
more. The observation is just, and he did well to protest 
against the idea of a beatitude different from goodness, but 
goodness itself is not the less true happiness. The absence 
of God from the heart constitutes sin and its punishment ; 
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God in the heart brings with him forgiveness, peace, joy, 
love, devotedness. The wicked want to make use of God as 
their instrument, but the good wish to enjoy God, and in 
this sense cannot and ought not to be disinterested, 

A practical regard to our own happiness, writes Bishop 
Butler, “ is not only consistent with the principle of virtue 
and rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And it is evi- 
dent this reasonable self-love wants to be improved as really 
as any principle in our nature: for we daily see it over- 
matched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but by 
curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indo- 
lence.” The judgment of our great English apologist is 
thus responded to from the shores of lake Leman: “ Happi- 
ness is the proper object of the will, its immutable pole : 
man wills happiness from the very fact that he wills at all, 
and he cannot will otherwise; to despoil the will of this 
tendency would be to annihilate it altogether..... How could 
I love another if I did not know what it was to love myself ? 
How could I be sensible to what touched him if nothing 
touched me? How understand his situation, wishes, hopes, 
if all circumstances were alike indifferent to me,—if I were 
incapable of forming any desire or conceiving any hope on 
my own account?....How can I enjoy the happiness of 
others if I do not know what it is to enjoy? Nay, how 
come to deny myself—that essential peculiarity of love— 
unless I am first in possession of myself?” In a word, 
without self-love it is impossible to conceive love, and again 
with love satisfied it is impossible not to conceive happiness. 
Man was made with the right to be happy because he was 
made in the image of God, and he retains in his bosom the 
empty place that should have been filled with the presence 
of God. 

§ 109. In the world as we find it, goodness and happiness 
seem utterly distinct ; might often triumphs over right, the 
most generous aspirations end in disappointment ; our purest 
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affections occasion the deepest sorrow; the noblest hearts 
are wrung by the bitterest anguish. There would be no 
unity—no moral purpose in the Universe if this disaccord 
between: our higher life and the conditions of existence were 
founded in the nature of things, and therefore real and per- 
manent. The strong moral sense of a Socrates told him it 
was only apparent and temporary ; but he could not suppress 
the dark enigmas and contradictions of life, nor lift up the 
veil that covered both the past and the future. Hence the 
two great philosophical sects of antiquity: they both recog- 
nized the practical separation between happiness and virtue, 
and from this common starting point the Cynics and after- 
wards the Stoics proceeded to found life upon the idea of 
duty independently of happiness—the Cyrenaics and the 
Epicureans upon the search of happiness independently of 
duty. 

The imperishable instinct that constrains us to pursue a 
happiness of some kind, or at least some substitute for it, 
rose up in the Stoic in spite of himself, seeking its eratifica- 
tion in the fierce joys of pride and savage isolation. The 
sage professed himself independent not only of the cares of 
earth, but of all its interests and affections. In the cold, 
eloomy fanaticism of self-idolatry he allowed himself to love 
no one, not even his own children, and he ended by prizing 
the power to take away his own life as the extreme of self- 
assertion, the final evidence that he was his own master. 
The herd of Epicurus meantime hurried on that state of 
Universal corruption and frantic pursuit of material enjoy- 
ments in which the glory of Rome and the civilization of 
antiquity were to perish together. Strange and startling 
phenomenon! These two rival tendencies, at different 
stages of their development, encouraged the same indiffer- 
ence to life. The grisly phantom of suicide meets us alike 
in the voluptuous bowers of Cyrene, the halls of Alex- 
andria, and the palaces of Rome. Ptolemy Philodelphus 1s 
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said to have been obliged to prohibit Hegesias the Cyrenaic, 
surnamed Peisithonatos, from teaching, so overpowering were 
his descriptions of human misery. The same gloomy refuge 
of despair discovers itself among the maxims, or the sugges- 
tions, or the inferences of each of these celebrated schools 
that had accepted the separation of what God intended to 
unite. 

Faith in Redemption restores the relation between good- 
ness and happiness ; and while rightly proclaiming goodness 
supreme, it makes them eternally one. It teaches us that 
it is our duty to be happy. At bottom it is one form of man’s 
primordial misery that he does not believe in happiness ; in 
his levity and frivolity he gives himself up to pleasure be- 
cause he does not believe in joy ; he lets himself become the 
prey of freezing pride or devouring passion because he has 
no faith in the serene light and warmth of true felicity. But 
faith brings us to despise these poor counterfeit joys, and at 
the same time bids us look for the association of real good- 
ness and happiness as the order of the world. “It is not 
only for the soul, it is also for the mind, that happiness is a 
necessity. Happiness is part of the truth. There is nothing 
then that dishonours us when we ask for it pure, whole, un- 
alterable; and, in this sense, the man who is freest from the 
empire of low desires—the most disinterested—does not ask 
for it less earnestly than the miser, the voluptuary, the man 
wholly given over to self.” He decides in the case of others 
as much as in his own, he would do go if his personal in- 
terests were altogether unconnected with the matter. 

Thus we are not obliged to choose between the chimera of 
disinterested love and the baseness of mercenary obedience. 
Gratitude for Redemption includes everything that is true 
in either system: It is easy to be disinterested when one 
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has been made rich; when Christianity has assuaged the 
soul’s thirst, and satisfied its aspirations, it brings the affec- 
tions to reinforce the conscience : “I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice ;” there is its appeal. One of the condi- 
tions Fichte required for a genuine revelation was that it 
should offer no reward to virtue, and another that it should 
promise no supernatural aid: “ proud and cruel mockery, 
which freezes to despair, on pretence of hardening to forti- 
tude; which forbids the sick to be healed on any terms but 
those which the healthy alone could use;” which would 
constrain us to starve rather than eat the bread of heaven. 
The religion of Redemption cannot be accused of lending 
itself to the abuse of self-love: “Its gifts are spiritual, 
invisible, it draws upon eternity for its final rewards ; its 
exigencies are at hand, immediate, inexorable, illimited. It 
does more than hold forth happiness as the result of sub- 
mission ; it puts it in the very act of submission: obedience 
is more than the means of felicity, it is felicity itself 
Prodigal as this religion is of her gifts, she draws them 
from our own heart, enriches us with our own sub- 
stance, makes us the artizans of our own lot: we are only 
free in proportion to our obedience, rich in proportion 
to our self-denial. The giving up of our own willis the 
whole of religion, it is life eternal, We have been plainly 
warned of what conscience had been whispering since the 
would exists—that we shall then only have attained the end 
of our being and the term of our desires, when we shall have 
placed our sincere, heartfelt abdication of self in the hands 
of God. But though this truth stands at the threshold of 
every conscience, what a task nevertheless is such an abdi- 
cation, what a subject of horror and fright for the natural 
man !” 

Christianity has reconciled man’s pursuit of happiness and 
his willing dependence upon God, though carrying each of 
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these elements to the highest degree of intensity possible. 
On the first view of what it has done for either, one would 
suppose the other sacrificed ; and when it is studied in the 
life of the Christian, each of these rival principles seems to 
occupy the whole soul. From the state in which Redemp- 
tion finds us the task might well be deemed impossible. A 
system offering unmixed happiness would indeed attract, but 
not teach us submission, or change our hearts; a system 
presenting an aspect of austerity would necessarily repel us. 
The problem was to find a system “such that the will should 
realize its triumph in its own defeat and its defeat in its 
triumph, truth in its happiness and its happiness in truth, 
liberty in submission and submission in liberty!” AIL this 
has been done ; the religion that reconciles justice and mercy 
in God has reconciled conscience and will, self-love and de- 
votedness in man. The pardoned sinner, relieved from the 
anguish of his conscience and the terrors of death, learning 
to know God in Christ, and something of the unsearchable 
riches of his grace, becomes capable of loving his Saviour 
likewise. Itis the glory of God that he saves man by taking 
up in his heart the place that he should have occupied from 
the first ; thus Salvation becomes the harmony of man with 
his native destiny, and with the principle of his being; it is 
at once the health and the supreme happiness of the moral 
man. ‘The Gospel has laid hold on him by the two poles of 
his being, satisfying his thirst and yet bringing him back to 
God. 

§ 110. It is sometimes lightly said that Christian morality 
is beautiful but impracticable. The assertion is a contradic- 
tion in terms; nothing is beautiful that is not true; nothing 
- is admirable that fails in the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. If the standard of Christianity be high, and in its 
perfection unattainable, we have to choose between it and 
the absence of any standard whatever, for God has put such 
honour upon our nature that since Jesus Christ appeared in 
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it we cannot rest content with any meaner example. Nor is 
this standard to be judged from the point of view of un- 
assisted nature: along with the Christian ideal is given 
grace to aspire to it honestly, and to attain it in a certain 
measure. Christian morality is practicable “in this sense— 
that not one of its precepts is absolutely out of the reach of 
aman armed with the arms of God; and still more in this 
sense—that its spirit becomes without reserve or restriction 
the spirit of the believer.” It is not only imposed upon 
him, but incorporated with him by the Spirit of grace. 

“Tf ye continue in my word,” said Jesus, “ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” He spoke of 
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to God, to our fellows, and to ourselves, as they are constitu- 
ted by Redemption, in union with his person, through faith 
in his work. Thus to know Jesus is to possess true liberty ; 
it sets the soul free from the thraldom of sin, and puts the 
will in harmony with the laws of the universe, and with our 
own blessedness. “A character elevated and purified by the 
love of God abdicates its personality so little, and runs so 
little danger of enfeebling its will, that it becomes all the 
greater and the stronger from controlling itself in accordance 
with the supreme will.’ The man who anxiously desires to 
do or to consent to the will of God from the heart,—that 
man’s will is done in heaven, on earth, and in himself. He 
is a king ; he has found the secret of royalty in submission. 

Bacon observed that it is by obeying the laws of nature 
that we become masters of nature. very step in civiliza- 
tion reveals some new law claiming our submission, and by 
submitting to which we enlarge our empire. very art is 
in the first instance a yoke that we take upon ourselves, a 
discipline of our docility, which becomes the secret of future 
power. In the social state, submission to order and authority 
is submission to justice; and this limitation of brute emo- 
tions and rude instincts makes the power and the real free- 
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dom of the civilized man greater than that of the savage. 
In every sphere, man, a king by birthright, strives to reign, 
and he succeeds so far as he humbles himself to accept the 
subordinate and delegated royalty which has been traced out 
for him; but the process is then only adequate and complete 
in principle, when it is applied to the very central spring of 
life, when the sinner at the feet of Jesus desires to have no 
will but his, and then rises up his own master and the heir 
of all things. Royally minded, royally clad, royally guarded, 
royally victorious, he shall one day be royally lodged, and 
shall receive a crown, though he will not allow it to rest 
upon his own brow. 

“To be free,” writes old Jansenius, “is to be independent 
of others, to have one’s cause in oneself; liberty has only 
itself for its end; hence the greatest possible liberty is that 
of the Supreme End—that is to say, of God, whom every 
thing serves and who is subject to nobody, and who is thus 
essential liberty (¢psessima libertas) ; however, the more any 
created being comes near to this Supreme End, through the 
condition of its substance and of love, the more also it 
comes near to essential liberty, and attains the summit of 
its own true liberty; this is the case with souls; the love 
of the Supreme End confers upon the loving soul some- 
what of that illimited independence of all creatures which 
the Supreme End himself possesses, it is set free from any 
direct subjection to secondary things, beginning with itself; 
so that this love becomes exactly its lberty, and its liberty 
is no other than this liberal and emancipating servitude.” 

Liberty is a favourite word with New Testament writers, 
and is used in various senses. It frequently expresses the 
Christian’s emancipation from the Mosaic ritual, and his 
relief from the vain effort to work out bis own righteousness. 
But Paul speaks of the “ glorious liberty of the children of 
God,” in a higher sense, intending a freedom from the power 
of sin such as the world had not known before; as it is in 
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another place: “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” And for this reason the leader of a school of 
Christians, altogether independent of that of Paul, calls the 
ereat unwritten Gospel “the perfect law of liberty.” 

The true system of morals must give us an adequate 
method of ascertaining our duties, must furnish the true 
motive, must supply to that motive sufficient strength, must 
address itself to all ages, conditions, and degrees of culture, 
it must finally be within reach of all men. It is wonderful 
how faith in Redemption unites all these conditions. It 
does not go on repeating for ever the old, worn, powerless 
arguments of the mere human moralist; it goes straight 
home to the soul with the power of a fact, a fact that a child 
can understand, and yet can occupy, captivate, and subdue 
the mightiest intellect. It lodges the principle of regenera- 
tion in the very seat of disease and death. Mistress of the 
will, it puts to silence every sophism; the love for God and 
man that it creates is not a matter of luxury but of necessity ; 
it is not an arbitrary, mystic, transcendental perfection suited 
for a particular class of minds or a particular order of men, 
it is the one thing needful for every human being. This 
love is such that its work can only become perfect in eternity, 
and yet it can be really, practically, honestly begun by any 
human being at any moment of time, and begun with the 
assurance of its being brought to perfection. 

Indeed the Gospel does not so much propound a new sys- 
tem of morals as give power to practise the old; it did not 
invent morals but it gave them life, and set them on a new 
foundation. Even in the heathen world many beautiful 
maxims were in circulation before it, and all possible claims 
of God or man upon our feelings or acts were included fifteen 
centuries before it, in the two great commands of the Jewish 
Law, which again are reducible to one. There could be no 
progress in the sense of addition to this one fundamental 
principle, but, when life and immortality were brought to 
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light through the Gospel, there was an immeasurable pro- 
gress in the sense of evolution. There was an introduction 
of higher sanctions, and more powerful motives. Men came 
to know what the love of God and the love of our neighbour 
meant and included, as it could never have been known 
before. “As touching brotherly love, ye need not that I 
write unto you; for ye yourselves are taught of God to love 
one another.” What a testimony is this amidst the hideous 
hardness, selfishness, and moral decomposition of old Roman 
society! There was a new principle of moral life intro- 
duced into the world by Him who had life in himself; and 
men were enabled to acquit themselves joyously of duties 
which they had only known as a yoke, and to obey com- 
mandments that had hitherto only served to measure their 
weakness and their guilt. Just as in nature the one light 
of heaven, variously absorbed and reflected by the surfaces 
on which it falls, delights our senses with a multitude of 
hues, blended and shaded in endless profusion, so the 
one simple law of love, issuing forth from our relation to 
God, and carried abroad into all our complex associations, 
sheds a holy, heavenly beauty over the infinitely varied 
scenes of human life. 

§ 111. The part played by the sexual system in the veget- 
able and animal kingdoms was an anticipation of a law 
which was to find its highest expression in the life of man. 
It pleased God to bestow upon man the Divine prerogative 
of paternity, to make him in an instrumental and subor- 
dinate sense a creator, multiplying the image of the great 
Creator : and therefore, before the existence of man the suc- 
cession of inferior creatures was effected in the same way. 
The system which strews the flowers in the mead, clothes 
the birds. with their richest plumage, fills the grove with 
song, animates and embellishes all nature—is also that which, 
ennobled, transformed, rendered moral and spiritual in man 
—-constitutes the family. To it we owe the affection of hus- 
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band and wife, the love of father and mother, and the filial 
love that more faintly responds to theirs, the strong friend- 
ship of brothers, the chaste and tender fondness of brother 
and sister, and all the richly shaded and varied relationships 
under which the kinship of mankind makes itself felt, and 
through which we receive so many lessons of self-denial, so 
many calls to love and to serve each other, and to find our 
own happiness in the good and in the happiness of others. 

A system in such intimate contact through countless 
ramifications with our whole being and life, naturally affords 
room for the most deplorable aberrations ; in no other sphere, 
therefore, has man’s degradation exhibited itself in such 
heart-sickening and heart-rending aspects. Nevertheless, 
the institution of the family contained in itself so many 
checks and practical correctives of the worst forms of evil, 
as to make it an admirable instrument for the purposes of 
an economy of restoration, in harmony with all the other 
conditions of a state of probation, of suspended condemna- 
tion and possible salvation. Hence, from the very first, 
Christianity took up the family as the strong position from 
which it could act upon the world, and in which it could 
assimilate successive generations. It has indeed made of 
home the sanctuary of holy affections, and of the highest, 
purest earthly happiness, God’s effectual protest and or- 
dinance against the dissevering power of sin, the seat of a 
permanent reaction against the disorganizing agency of sel- 
fishness, where “every coming relation of life, every fu- 
ture form of duty, and every subsequent social affection, 
are seen virtually put in rehearsal for the more public scenes 
of active life.” 

Christianity ennobles the conjugal relation by proclaiming 
that its prototype, the union of Christ and his Church, is 
eternal. It has raised woman to the level of man by pro- 
claiming her the sister of Jesus Christ, by recognizing the 
value of her peculiar aptitudes and moral features, and by 
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calling her to be man’s partner in the fulfilment of his nearest, 
highest duty. He is a king in his own house, wielding the 
sceptre for the good of all; he is a prophet when he teaches ; 
he is a priest at the ‘family altar; but the mother’s bosom 
was the child’s “first paradise,” and she is “the earliest to 
enter the infant heart, and to take possession in the name 
of God, radiating on her children the light and life of her 
own intense affection.” 

A Christian father holds in his family a place similar in 
principle however feeble its realization, to the place occupied 
by the Redeemer at the head of the human race: he is the 
representative of the family, entitled to act for it, and em- 
powered to act upon it. Nature teaches us to rejoice when 
aman is born into the world, but faith inspires a deeper, 
more serious and heartfelt joy; for the parent who has under- 
stood and embraced the grace of God in Jesus Christ, and 
the virtual reconciliation of mankind in him, welcomes in 
his children the blood-relations of Jesus Christ, beings 
whom his God confides to his care, that they may be brought 
up for him, because they are dear to him. I am allowed— 
nay bound—to receive the sacred trust from the very hands 
of my heavenly Father, and to look for the triumph of 
Redemption in my family as it is to triumph in the world. 
Blessed thought! Human hands presented to the Lord in 
his temple the little child Jesus, who had been from all 
eternity the Son of his love ; and we too may do so with our 
children, in the hope that they were God’s, according to his 
purpose of grace, before they became ours. The believing 
master should look and labour for a blessing upon the ser- 
vants with whom he is brought into contact by a kind Provi- 
dence, whose dispensations are never without meaning; how 
much more should we lay hold of the fact of the birth of 
these redeemed souls within reach of our influence, as a 
pledge of a special co-operation of the grace of God in their 
education. 
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Hence at the very first proclamation of the glad tidings 
it was said, “the promise is unto you and to your children;” 
the disciples, whenever they entered into a house, were to 
say, “peace be to this house ;” salvation by faith for himself 
and for his house was the theme of Paul’s preaching to the 
jailor at Philippi; the Christian parents at Ephesus were 
told to bring up their children in “ the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,” and it was assumed that the children at 
Colosse wished to do what should be “ well-pleasing unto the 
Lord.” 
Apostle to the Corinthians,—that their children were holy. 


The most emphatic declaration of all is that of the 


It had once been said to Israel’ also, “Thou art an holy 
people unto Jehovah thy God:” that is to say, a people set 
apart for God,—“ beloved for the father’s sake;” a people 
whose every lineage was ennobled by a special religious 
calling, on whose every house rested the shadow of the 
cloudy pillar. 

The naturalist and the poet of ancient scepticism, com- 
plained of the helplessness of man in infancy, and of his 
long childhood, compared with the quick development and 
early independence of animals. Even a Christian apologist, 
the superficial Arnobius, made himself the echo of the same 
common-place philosophy. Yet a very little observation 
might have taught them that as creatures rise in the scale 
of being their young become more and more dependent. 
Origen, as became a master of a higher school of thought, 
perceived that this apparent inferiority was intended by Pro- 
vidence to stimulate man’s activity and exercise his faculties. 
The advantages which we are tempted to envy animals would 
really have made it harder for us to rise above them. We 
have been constrained to supply by mind and industry the 
arms and clothing with which we found ourselves unpro- 
vided by nature. However, the great, the essential purpose 
of this law of human development must have been the 
creation of family life, and the prolonging its gentle in- 
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fluences; the preparation of the strength, the usefulness and 
happiness of the future man, by habits of willing obedience, 
self-restraint, and consideration for others, acquired in an 
atmosphere of affection. ‘“ How beautiful is the arrange- 
ment which has thus adapted to each other the feebleness of 
the weak and the fondness of the strong; in which the hap- 
piness of those who require protection and of those who are 
able to give protection, is equally secured; and man, deriving 
from his early wants the social affections which afterwards 
bind him to his race, is made the most powerful of earthly 
beings, by that very imbecility which seemed to mark him 
as born only to suffer and to perish.” 

In this respect, as in every other, there is a pre-established 
harmony between creation and Redemption: nature has pre- 
pared the channels through which grace is to act. “The 
child’s love of its mother is religion, and its reverence for 
the looks and tones of the father, morality,” and both are 
of such a nature as to be a normal preparation for the adult 
morality and religion into which they should grow. If 
parents and children are made for each other it is that their 
reciprocal action may bring them together to the feet of the 
Redeemer, raise to a higher power the close and tender 
relation that exists between them, and make it last for 
ever. A voice and hand that cannot be mistaken have, 
from the first, “called a little child and set him in the 
midst” of every family,—a symbol of loving dependence, an 
object of soul purifying affection, reviving the otherwise 
fading sense of the ideal; and his parents, on their side, 
write their own characters and beliefs on his receptive mind, 
making of their home the “one school from which there 
are no truants, and in which there are no holidays.” 

It is true they cannot dispose of their child’s future ab- 
solutely ; in that nascent will there lies the dread power to 
resist the Holy Ghost himself; but they can gather from 
the character, the acts and the declarations of God, the 
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assurance that every power Divine Wisdom has left itself 
shall be put forth to win that beloved soul for heaven: our 
God will work with us, and this is enough for our faith ; it 
can ask no more for our children or for ourselves. 
fans of al sta § 112. We have not rightly understood the grandeur of 
if the Christian scheme of salvation, until we learn the dis- 
tances, so to speak, at which, and the successive spheres in 
which, the agency of the Redeemer is exerted with various 
degrees of intensity. As the attractive power of the sun is 
felt by the most erratic comet when it is at the further ex- 
tremity of the solar system, though in a degree not admit- 
ting of comparison with the force exerted upon the ponder- 
ous planets that revolve in nearer orbits,—so in the moral 
heavens there are stars of all degrees of glory really re- 
volving round the great central Luminary, yet receiving his 
warmth and reflecting his light in unequal proportions, 
from the most brilliant to the faint and even the impercep- 
tible. Not only so, but they are all too distant: the nearest 
and the brightest are yet cold and dull, only beginning to 
obey that saving attraction, and to recover from the pertur- 
bation that has sent them wandering into infinite cold and 
outer darkness. The wretched Australian negro possesses, 
latent and locked up within him, all the virtualities and 
possibilities of man, yet how far below the level of civilized 
man does he lie grovelling; and on the other hand, it is 
equally true that the noblest examples of civilized human- 
ity are just those who feel most deeply their brotherhood 
with that poor outcast. Now the higher any order of 
reality in a fallen world, the greater must be the distance 
between its ideal and the highest measure of perfection 
attained, the greater also the intervals between the several 
inferior levels. We have been obliged to set forth the 
normal type of Christian life: it is certainly one to which 
the experience of multitudes has so far approximated as to 
justify the description, but it puts us ordinary Christians to 
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shame ; the faith,—the deep settled peace,—the love,—the 
devotedness of the adult man in Christ, seem to belong to 
a different religion from that of the majority of even 
earnest souls. 

That it should be so is but consistent with the statement 
of that utter moral shipwreck of the race with which Chris- 
tianity set out, and with the moral character of the process 
of recovery. Since we are not cured magically, we were 
too far gone—dead in trespasses and sins—to be speedily 
cured. Therefore it is that Christian life exhibits itself, 
even in the best, as a long, a slow, an irrecular convales- 
cence, and that there are cases in which no eye but the great 
Physician’s can perceive that the process of recovery has 
commenced at all. If Christianity be what it claims to be 
—a principle of life at work in the heart of a dead world, 
it is in the nature of things, while its influence is yet partial, 
that it should exhibit itself in some minds only as a con- 
sciousness of definite, personal relation to the Saviour; full 
of heroic faith, and equal to all forms of self-sacrifice and 
martyrdom,—the slow, the silent, the unapplauded, as well 
as those that are witnessed by admiring multitudes. 

A more numerous class, instead of these triumphant 
breathings, will exhibit an obscurer consciousness, and tamer 
experiences : their manifestations of religious life do not 
precede them, as it were challenging attention to its source, 
but follow after with feeble and unequal step; yet they too 
are at the school of God, and whatever genuine piety does 
animate them is characteristically Christian. As Goethe 
says, to see that the heavens are blue one need not travel 
over all the world,—so the least: patch visible through 
their cloudy sky, reveals what would be the hue of the en- 
tire firmament, if it were clear. 

Outside both circles lies a broad space of partial illumi- 
nation,—a whole society whose moral state is affected, and 
whose moral standard is raised by Christianity ; a society 
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pervaded by a sense of purity, tenderness, truthfulness, 
justice, and benevolence unknown to other civilizations ; 
and yet its members, taken individually, are more solicitous 
about the concerns of this world than about the hope of 
another. They are men without any strong sense of sin, or 
any keen feeling of the need of forgiveness, whose notion 
of both virtue and happiness is in a great measure pagan ; 
“to whom, except for the indirect influence of Christian in- 
stitutions, the life and death of Christ would have made no 
difference.” Their Christianity is not a living process in 
them, but the reflection of that which exists in others. 
When they do not consciously disbelieve they cannot be 
said to believe, but forget God in the easy decencies of 
religious observance, 

There are minds much richer than those of the mass of 
mankind in imagination, in the power of feeling, expressing, 
and awakening emotions and sympathy, and in that of 
giving themselves wholly to some object of pursuit. To 
this class belong all true poets, artists, and orators. When 
such natures are touched by the grace of God they become 
shining lights, but they can also go astray more fatally and 
terribly than others, and become the fanatics of every 
cause. Often have the inquisitor and his victim been 
moulded of the same clay; often are the saint and the 
impassioned infidel representatives of the same _ order. 
There are also minds in which imagination, impulse, and 
prejudice are all-powerful, not from real depth of the 
emotional being, but from the comparative weakness of the 
faculties which should balance it, and which therefore 
possess a false resemblance to the natural aristocracy we 
speak of: among them are to be found the mere pretender 
to art,—the bitter political partizan,—the bigoted, talkative, 
and unsteady religionist. 

Once more: such a spectacle should not leave the impres- 
sion that there is any exaggeration in the pretentions of the 
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religion of Redemption, but rather that of a world being 
hardly and painfully raised out of its fallen condition by a 
benign influence from above. We only see this religion in 
its struggles, and in its weakness: “We are saved in hope,” 
said Paul. It has triumphed over disease, and suffering, 
and death, but it has not Suppressed them : it has struck at 
the root of selfishness, without as yet lopping off all its 
branches, and suppressing its manifestations. 

§ 113. Multitudes are silently and unobstrusively learn- 
ing the great lesson of life, and it is only some death-bed 
scene or some unexpected hour of trial which occasionally 
affords us a glimpse at the result ; so that it may be hoped 
the number of those who, in every place, call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, is much greater than super- 
ficial or censorious observers can imagine. However, the 
comparatively uniform moral level of modern society, at 
least upon the surface, must not be allowed to dim our per- 
ception of the fact that, after all, there are the two great 
classes,—those who minister to their religious needs, and 
those who do not. If some well-meaning people attempt to 
draw the line of demarcation clearer than it is, by artificial 
means and conventional habits, it only proves that the real 
distinction—personal love to the Lord Jesus is feeble, and 
its utterances indistinct; if a want of reality is frequently 
betrayed by high professors, it is but the most painful 
evidence of the tendency of the human heart to self-decep- 


tion; if many a humble, tearful worshipper is slow to call 
or even to believe himself a Christian, he so far deprives 
himself of a certain amount of moral strength, and his 
religion of a certain weight of testimony. The mixed state 
of society upon the whole, the imparity between principle 
and practice, the inconsistencies cleaving to the good, the 
limits that beset the evil—these are all so many symptoms of 
a state of nascent Redemption, and may not be abused to 
prove that Redemption needless. 
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There is a difference of direction and character in the in- 
ward lives of men, and not merely one of degrees of attain- 
ment. There are those, the very aim and purpose of whose 
minds has become right, and there are others whose best 
impulses come from without. The converted and the un- 
converted need not be each others’ antipodes in all things, 
they may be near each other, and yet there are really two 
sides to the equator, and they are in opposite hemispheres. 
It is as when the feeders of two mighty streams rise in the 
same level upland, the naked eye cannot detect the slope of 
the district that belongs to each, and yet there is a watershed, 
and the basins of the two rivers are thoroughly distinct, 
and their waters flow to different oceans. Speculatively, 
religion must be everything in life, or else nothing, for either 
eternity does not exist or else it is the only legitimate end 
of time; practically, a man must have his treasure above or 
below, and the dispositions of heart accompanying each al- 
ternative are not merely different, they are contrary. 

“ Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity ;” there is the Apostle’s final test of personal reli- 
gion; it is not the use of irreproachably orthodox language, 
nor hatred of heresy, nor even clear views of Christian doc- 
trine,—but personal love of the Saviour. The highest kind of 
love indeed implies trust, and in this case trust in him for the 
forgiveness of sins, for every object of trust must be known 
in relation to the good expected. Moreover from the day that 
he died for us it became impossible that faith in his person 
should not also connect itself with that work in which he 
exhibited his infinite love; it is as a crucified Saviour that 
he is ever present to the Christian’s thoughts, so that the 
total ignorance of the cross which was compatible with faith 
at one time is incompatible with it now. However, since 
the Twelve, during the life of Jesus, had faith in him, and 
were assured of their acceptance through him, without even 
knowing that he was to suffer, it is certain that there may also 
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exist a very sincere faith in him now, without any clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of the great expiation. The earnest, 
loving, saving look to Jesus may coexist with imperfect con- 
ceptions of his Divine glory, and with a very inadequate 
philosophy of the plan of salvation. Faith may be untaught, 
and badly taught, and overloaded with superstitions ; 1t may 
be trembling, and little sure of itself, and utterly unable to 
produce its solemn reasons; it may make a poor figure 
among the Doctors, and yet be real, and unite that anxious 
soul to her Redeemer. 

In religion and morality it is easier to change the whole 
than a part: a man may be attracted to Jesus slowly—there 
is a “fulness of the time” for him as well as for his Master— 
but he cannot become better piecemeal; the whole man 
changes together, and nothing is right until the whole man 
is right. It ought to be easy for all to know whether they 
love the Lord Jesus or not, but if our timid and troubled 
consciousness cannot directly satisfy us, we can ask our 
hopes and our fears, what Christ is to them. What would be 
our feelings, for instance, were we suddenly to learn of a 
certainty that there is no Christ? It is true that life can be 
sustained where only half the substance of the lungs exists. 
It is true that wherever there is a real wish to love Christ, 
there is already a beginning of love. Angels gather in their 
golden censers many a prayer that proud and rigid orthodoxy 
would despise? But do we appreciate the happiness of 
everlastingly serving God? Do. we wear the wedding gar- 
ment of heavenly affections? We may at least be persuaded 
of this—that we cannot meet our heavenly Father without 
moving a step, nor be engaged in a warfare that tries every 
principle of the spiritual nature without becoming conscious 
of it; neither can there be any final neutrality in such a 
struggle. 


§ 114. The frivolous and the heartless, when prosperous, ,, 


shut their eyes to the existence of suffering ; the unhappy 
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and the earnest blaspheme it. The “curse God and die” of 
Job’s wife is the only consistent utterance of scepticism, or 
indeed of any speculative system that takes no note of the 
facts from which Christianity proceeds and those which it 
accomplishes. Stoicism may strive to satisfy itself with 
the contemplation of pain as a mean of strengthening and 
perfecting character, but it is only the system which teaches 
that we want to be wholly changed—renewed in the spirit 
of our minds—that has a right to look upon it as a necessary 
instrument of our education. If “there is congruity between 
prosperity and superficial feeling,” if suffering is indispen- 
sible to introduce us to the deepest inward life, if the joy of 
one who has never known trial or sorrow is superficial and 
vulgar, it is because “the foundations of the earth are out of 
course.” Privation, and pain, and disappointment, all ills 
external and internal are more or less remotely the results 
of sin,—nature’s warnings that the world has gone wrong. 
As a necessary consequence of moral disorder they consti- 
tute an accidental form of order, the absence of which in 
such a world as ours, would be itself a final disorder and 
the greatest of dangers. 

Nothing so speaks to the soul as grief ; it is the furnace in 
which all sophisms melt like wax ; it brings us into contact 
with the mightiest realities, reveals within us forces of 
which we did not surmise the existence, gives dignity to the 
character and to the very features. Hence the instinctive 
respect of all men for mourners ; we bow before the afflicted ; 
and as Walter Scott says, the bridal party stands aside and 
makes way for the funeral procession. Job sitting in the 
ashes is the picture of man as he is: and “ oh, how that heap 
of ashes was glorified ”-by the lesson learned there! So has 
Christ glorified the earth by the suffering wrought upon it. 
Suffering is divine — it reigns over the universe: in his 
person it was a holy expiation, in the persons of his disci- 
ples it is a purifying discipline, helping them to know both 
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themselves and him, convincing them experimentally, that 
there may be concealed deeper joys in the denial of self 
than in its gratification, and thereby setting right the de- 
generate and perverted instinct of happiness. A God incar- 
nate is the chief of the brotherhood of sufferers, and the first 
of crowns was a crown of thorns. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” Such was 
the first recorded utterance of the great Teacher; in his eyes 
the consciousness of utter poverty and spiritual destitution 
was the preparation for the possession of the fulness of God. 

Peter upon the mountain knew not what he said when he 
proposed to make tabernacles in which to rest in bliss, before 
the Lord had borne his cross ; but he thought otherwise when 
he told the scattered Hebrew believers that the God of all 
grace had called them to his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, 
after they should have suffered a while. As man, the Son 
himself learnt obedience by the things which he suffered ; 
and now, when the believer enters into the spirit of his 
Master, his sufferings become those of Christ in him,—thorns 
that have fallen from the Saviour’s crown: lessons moreover 
of sympathy and tenderness for others, for through them we 
discover the hidden springs to which we can guide those 
who are fainting in this wilderness. It is not merely perse- 
cution for righteousness’ sake that is a cross taken up for 
Christ, but any affliction or mortification whatever, to which 
we say our amen for Christ’s sake, is counted for a sacrifice 
of our will to his, and we set the seal of our free-offering 
upon it. The Christian repeats after his Master, “I lay it 
down of myself... this commandment have I received of my 
Father:” like his Master, he is at once priest and victim, 
and his life a willing sacrifice. It was by the marks of the 
nails that Jesus told Thomas to recognize him, and it is by 
our scars that we are known of him. It was by his suffer- 
ings that Jesus became ours for all eternity, and it is through 
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our sufferings that we are practically taken possession of for 
him, that he may live in us. What the immediate purpose 
of each dispensation may be we may not always know at 
present, but we shall hereafter. “ Our Lord God is like a 
printer who sets the letters backwards, so that we cannot 
read them. When we are printed off yonder in the life to 
come, we shall read all clear and straightforward.” Mean- 
while tears may dim, but must not blind the eye of faith : 
man may well bear sorrow since God has to endure evil. 

“Suffering is necessary to make Jesus of use to us, just 
as Jesus is necessary to make suffering of use.” It is when 
our hopes and dreams lie shattered around us, when we 
walk amid ruins, that God’s time is near. Some indeed are 
gently attracted to the feet of Jesus without passing through 
affliction, but even their piety is not mature until they feel 
that all were vanity without it; others see their imaginary 
heaven below broken up, spoiled and wasted, before they 
will consent to seek the real, the unsullied and everlasting 
heaven above. All alike learn that “happiness is no 
fruit of our nature,” that it does not grow there sponta- 
neously, and must be grafted on our being by a Divine 
hand, Then, as our salvation is but begun, and our resem- 
blance to our Master partial, we, for the most part, need the 
continuance of the same painful experience of the life that 
sin has made, in order to be kept awake to the true character 
of sin, and prevented from relapsing into illusions that too 
easily beset us. Even the branch that bears fruit 1s pruned 
by the great Vinedresser, “that it may bring forth more 
fruit.” 

Like every other opportunity of good, suffering may re- 
main unimproved, a talent in a napkin,—or worse, for if not 
turned to profit it sours and embitters: there are those “who 
know happiness neither in enjoyment nor in promise, to 
whom earth is no heaven, and yet heaven no hope,—exiles 
of both worlds;” but where the message from heaven is 
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received and understood, there it is felt that one stroke of 
sorrow can carry with it the condensed experience of years, 
—quickening a spirit of believing, prayerful submission, 
and bringing about the wonderful practical paradox, that 
misfortune is more grateful than prosperity, and that accents 
of praise ascend from the lips of the broken-hearted which 
are not heard from those whose almost every desire is satis- 
fied. From the depths of the shaft the miner sees stars 
that are invisible to those who dwell upon the surface. 

“ As aman is changed himself, all things are changed to 
him, without any external alteration. As he ceases to be 
evil, they cease to be evil to him. As he becomes good, 
they become good to him.” So that the renewed man finds 
means of blessing in the very punishments called down 
upon the old. Christ did not come to deliver us immediately 
from suffering and death, but to teach us how to suffer and 
to die; he did not suppress suffering, but made it ours, 
—a part of our possessions, along with the world, and life, 
and death, things present, and things to come. The Christian 
who is without it is all the poorer; woe is him, what has 
he done that he should be forgotten ? 

“My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations.” What audacious challenge is this? It may 
well rouse the heart-striken to scorn, unless God justifies 
his Word by making sorrow do the offices of love,—but 
that he does. “There is a supernatural, spiritual joy, 
which reposes at the bottom of the Christian soul in times 
of tranquillity, but which under affliction boils up and runs 
over, and which is most sensible and touching at those very 
moments when no joy whatever would seem possible. This 
joy of the spirit does not do away with the sorrow of na- 
ture ; neither does this sorrow quench that joy; they sub- 
sist beside each other, sorrow aetenne to joy, and joy 
preventing the excess of sorrow.” 

The Christian has his measure of ae trials and disap- 
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pointments common to all men, and it is the purpose of 
God that they should be felt; nay, they are never more 
felt, for the nearer to Christ the stronger are the affections, 
and the more capable of suffering—the more vulnerable— 
the soul. And the Christian has to bear the burden of all 
sufferers known to him, of the oppressed, isolated, stricken 
and comfortless; while the ideal of perfection set before 
him keeps alive the perpetual and melancholy sense of his 
own short-comings; grief, in a word, has her settled post 
by his hearth; but there‘is also a mightier there—no pleasures 
can be compared to his pains. “He that followeth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
It is by the sacrifices and sorrows of men for the good of 
others that they increase in love, and experience more and 
more the power of that hfe which makes poverty to become 
riches, and suffering joy, and death a gain, since death itself 
has been redeemed, and made blessed, and changed into a 
visit of angels, by the death of Jesus. However many 
their causes for sorrow, being limited and transient they are 
less than the causes for joy, which are infinite and eternal. 
The greatest of all sorrows, the one for which we can ask 
no consolation except its removal, is when we see those we 
love taking the road that leads to destruction. ‘This is pre- 
eminently the affliction of Jesus Christ himself, and in 
nothing does he more deeply sympathize with us. In short 
every pain which is lawful brings us so far into the fellowship 
of Christ’s sufferings, as every victory over sin or sorrow 
makes us enter so far into the power of his resurrection. 
Then let the plowers make long their furrows, the seed of 
heavenly love is to be sown in them too deeply to be blown 
away ; we shall pass into the presence of God the more in 
his image, “the richer, the purer, the brighter, the happier, 
for all that naturally tended to pervert, to defile, and to 
destroy the soul.” “ Our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
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weight of glory,” with which the sufferings of this present 
time “are not worthy to be compared.” 

§ 115. However exalted the place given to Godly sorrow, 
Christianity is no friend to self-imposed crosses. ‘The 
Devil is very fond of sadness,” said Luther, referring at once 
to the morbid self-inspection which keeps the sinner from 
his Saviour, and to the enervating, moping sentimentality 
which makes idols of our sorrows, extracts from them a 
secret sense of importance, absorbs us in the complacent 
contemplation of self; and above all, dispenses us from the 
grateful self-devotion which the simple acceptance of the 
consolations of the Gospel would call for. We stop short in 
the trial itself, instead of allowing it to lead us on to the 
bosom of God. Our blessed Master on the contrary, was one 
who could rejoice in spirit, whose happiness was the highest, 
as well as the purest that ever existed upon earth, whose 
preaching began with the beatitudes, who tells us through 
his most honoured servant—“ Rejoice in the Lord alway : and 
again I say, rejoice.” Aye, he has done better than to tell 
us to rejoice : he has given us the power,—shedding his own 
peace abroad in our hearts. 

Suffering is no good in itself, to be chosen for its own 
sake: its tendency is to paralyse and shut us up in self; 


while joy is the life of the soul, opening and dilating every , 


pore, so to speak, with its gentle heat. “The joy of Jehovah 
is your strength,” said Nehemiah to his weeping countrymen. 
Joy is the sign and the ornament of gratitude, writes a Chris- 
tian: “faith without joy is an altar without incense.” In 
the world reflection is an enemy of joy, and seriousness 
is a softened synonyme for sadness. In Christ joy increases 
as we dwell upon it and draw upon it. Grief offends his 
charity as sin his purity, unless it be the grief that prepares 
for joy. 

Paul took pleasure “in infirmities, in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, In persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake ;” but 
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he never willingly drew them upon himself, and indeed tried 
to avoid them when it was possible. Trial can never be 
courted without presumption, and we are taught in the sense 
of our weakness, to say “lead us not into temptation.” The 
Christian has even the example of his Master to warrant 
him in wishing the cup of sorrow to pass away from him if 
possible. As well may he strive with all his energy to di- 
minish the sum of human suffering in general; he knows 
that so long as death is in the world there will always re- 
main pain enough for our moral education ; meantime, every 
evil he has helped to lessen or to remove is so far a positive 
good, which he seeks to transform into a yet higher good, of 
which it is the outward sign and effect, and which it is an 
invitation to seek,—the eternal speaking through the tem- 
poral redemption. ‘The Christian is literally called to give 
thanks for everything—for both prosperity and adversity,— 
the former beckoning, and the latter constraining him to the 
attainment of the same unspeakable good. 

Mediseval piety armed man against his own nature in its 
innocent tendencies ; a more healthy piety would have held 
that God is honoured by the normal development, use, dis- 
cipline, and enjoyment of every limb of our bodies and 
every faculty of our spirits. It must be admitted, however, 
that Christianity found man already armed against himself; 
we cannot, without blinding ourselves to facts and doing 
violence to our own conscience, refuse to recognize that 
we are not at peace with ourselves or our fellows. Now, 
human life must feel the effects of even the stilling of such 
anarchy ; civil war cannot be quelled without a struggle. 
This is the measure of truth in asceticism ; but how foreign 
has it shown itself to be from the spirit of a religion 
which is as wholly human as it is truly divine, and how 
poor do the mongrel pagan austerities of the middle ages 
appear beside the genuine pagan atrocities of India! Man 
attained at a very early period to prodigies of false mortifi- 
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cation, because exaggeration costs us less than manly self- 
control. 

Where the essence of sin is understood to consist in a’ per- 
verted will there is no room for the materialist, manichean 
conception of evil, as necessarily bound up in our physical 
being. When yon devotee, stretched on the rack of asceti- 
cism ill-treats his body, he is mistaken as to the really guilty 
object, and all the tortures he inflicts upon himself are 
either vain attempts to pacify his conscience —a refined, 
circuitous way of escaping self-surrender—or else an exag- 
gerated, superfluous way of expressing it. The flesh which 
bleeds under his discipline is not that which we are called 
to crucify. The choice of the term jlesh to express the sinful 
principle in general only shows that sensuality is the most 
obvious form of evil. It is a figure of speech like that 
which puts “hands” for men; but, as it is by our moral 
powers that we are made the subjects of God’s moral govern- 
ment, it is there, in the very centre of our being, and not in 
that mere frontier of the man—his physical nature —that 
we are to look for the principle of his rebellion, or for the 
first germ of returning obedience. 

We are not to act as if we belonged to the bodies which 
we were meant to rule. The Christian has to exercise a 
prompt, and stern, and continuous control over his passions, 
to keep under his body and bring it into subjection ; but it 
is to be done through the right exercise of a renewed and 
strengthened will, not through any suicidal neglect or weak- 
ening of his bodily powers, which may indeed have a show 
of heroism, but it is the heroism of will-worship and weak- 
ness. The nature that is properly opposed to grace is a 
false nature, a foreign element superinduced upon our being 
and tyrannizing over it; our real nature, on the contrary, is 
restored by grace: and the idea of seeking the favour of God, 
or any spiritual good by the infliction of gratuitous torment 
upon ourselves is no innocent mistake, but one fertile in the 
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most painful and humbling consequences. Experience has 
shown that the attempt to do more than God requires is the 
surest way of coming to do less; that for works of super- 
erogation in one direction, self will make itself amends by 
running riot in another, or even by a reaction in the same 
direction. No road has led to such deplorable scandals, to 
such abysses of iniquity as this has done, for the spirit of 
evil seems to haunt the doers of exploits—the professors of 
the extraordinary in religious matters—as his peculiar prey. 

“The only suffering of which Christianity proclaims the 
apotheosis is that which disarms suffering, which transforms, 
purifies, and makes it a stimulant to moral progress, in order 
that it may finally disappear in glory and that death may 
be swallowed up of life.” Hence, beyond occasional fasting, 
Christianity does not recognize any kind of bodily self- 
denial: and even'this has nothing expiatory, and nothing 
meritorious or in itself alone pleasing to God: “rend your 
hearts, and not your garments.” “Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen? To loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house? When thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him; and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ?” 
Fasting is an appropriate expression of grief, and of intense 
pre-occupation of mind,—having been the latter in the case 
of our Lord’s miraculous fast; it gives a sensible form 
moreover to those ideas of unworthiness and dependence 
which should be habitually dominant in us. These reasons 
account for the degree of encouragement which the practice 
receives in the New Testament ; lessened, it should be ob- 
served, by the expulsion of an interpolation from the criti- 
cally amended text. , 

All life is full of instinctive symbolism. We feel that 
kneeling is a fit attitude for prayer: respect, says Pascal, 
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means —“ put yourself to inconvenience ;” and so we do, 


we impose upon ourelves some slight discomfort, standing 
up, uncovering, etc., to intimate to those whom we thus honour 
that we are ready to do more at their bidding: we bow and 
make ourselves shorter than others, as a mute confession of 
their superior greatness; we clasp the hand of a friend, 
because the hand is the great organ of man’s activity, with 
which he gives himself ; in it we have his person condensed 
into dimensions that can be grasped. Again: we kiss the 
lips we love, because words that reveal the whole character 
drop from them. Fasting is just one shape of this every-day 
symbolism, appropriated for the expression of religious 
feeling; like the above mentioned instances, it can easily 
fall into mere conventionalism,—and, except so far as godly 
sorrow or humiliation, or earnest self-devotion speak through 
it, it is of no more value than the rest. Paul takes care to 
define good works as those that are for necessary uses. .... 
“good and profitable unto men ;” evidently intending to ex- 
clude the mere practices that phariseeism had created. <A 
greater than Paul had already said of himself, “the Son of 
man came eating and drinking.” 

Christ is one with the poor in the sameness of a common 
earthly life; he teaches us to serve and love him in their 
persons; he has bequeathed them to us, as living and 
abiding memorials of his own poverty. But the cares of 
this world choke the word as much as the deceitfulness of 
riches. It is only they who will be rich by all means who 
fall into temptation and a snare. Poverty is an evil in 
itself, and they who have escaped it are generally all the 
wiser and the better. On the whole we shall be the manlier, 
and mankind the richer for all that we do and enjoy. 

The body is “ for the Lord,” a member of Christ, and they 
that lightly esteem it are but materialists, even though 
religion be the pretext. They treat it as an inn, while it 
was destined to be a temple,—a sanctuary, originally insepa- 
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rable from the indwelling Divinity, and which, through 
Redemption, is to become go once more. 

“Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled.” 
He who thus speaks expresses elsewhere his belief that celi- 
bacy was preferable in times of distress and persecution, and 
for a life of apostolic devotedness ; but he is so far from con- 
sidering it to be the state of a higher order of Christians as 
such, that the text of the passage has been tampered with 
by dissatisfied ascetics, almost more than any other part of 
the Epistles. Where all are called to be like the Lord him- 
self there can be no “higher way ;” regular devotion, retire- 
ment, virginity, voluntary poverty and pious filth are vanities 
twice over,—in themselves and in the pretension to charac- 
terize a religious aristocracy. 

The practical question naturally arises—May not some 
things, innocent in the abstract, have become through their 
abuse such that it is wise and right to abstain from them ? 
It is certain that the spirit of the world prevails more in 
some scenes than in others, and that one who is earnestly 
bent on struggling up against the current will not lightly 
venture into the strongest part of the stream. But we must 
beware of casuistry. Men are given to making up lists of things 
iawful and things forbidden ; they will tell you the attitude 
to be taken and the language to be used in order to be on 
the safe side, leaving out of sight all the time the real radi- 
cal principles of holiness. And we must also beware of 
confounding accidental with essential evil. Dancing is a 
natural aptitude of our race,—there is no harm in comparing 
the speed of horses, and every animated story-teller is a natural 
actor. In the abstract, the actors’ art is as legitimate as those of 
the musician or the painter: it is easy to conceive his eifts 
exercised in a way equally ennobling and delightful, and it 
would perhaps be precipitate to assume that this will never 
be the case. Meantime, the Christian who withdraws from 
these amusements professes himself obliged to put up with 
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a mutilation of human instincts; he feels that sin, during 
its long possession, has*surrounded originally lawful plea- 
sures with an atmosphere unwholesome for him. No’ man 
has a right to despise him for the confession, neither has he 
a right to judge others, or to impose upon them a strictness 
which is only of contingent obligation. “Why dost thou 
judge thy brother?” said Paul to a partisan of self-restraint 
in a similar matter, “or why dost ¢how set at naught thy 
brother ?”” added he, turning round upon the champion of 
liberty : “we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” 

§ 116. The incarnation of the Eternal Word has put the 
highest honour upon everything human, has consecrated 
every age, every relation, every primitive feature of the mind 
and character, every necessary arrangement of society, every 
use of the subordinate creature, so that one cannot now speak 
evil of any genuine human attribute without thereby con- 
demning the Lord himself. He entered into the world he 
had created in order to re-create it after a diviner fashion, 
making a personal connection with himself the ground and 
motive of every thing, sanctifying some of our affections by 
assuming them, and still more gloriously exalting others by 
adopting them to represent the ties that bind him for ever 
to his ransomed people. 

“The Gospel embraces the whole man” exclaims a Chris- 
tian, “body, soul, and spirit,—the heart, the reason, and the 
imagination,—the citizen, the parent, and the artist.” Ano- 
ther tells us “ Christ came into the world to regenerate all hu- 
man society, all the forms of life, all civil order, all domestic 
relationships... When he took human flesh, and ate com- 
mon food, and sat at the marriage feast, he declared all these 
to be connected with him,—to have a divine, eternal, spirit- 
ual basis.” 

“When we read that Jesus Christ came to seek and save 
what was lost, he gives us to understand that he came to 
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seek and save not only every man, but also the whole man ; 
consequently all his faculties, all his aptitudes—the man of 
the earth as well as the man of heaven,—in other words, 
humanity as wellas man..... Christianity embraces every- 
thing; it shows the sovereignty of its principle, not by 
destroying any thing, but by assimilating all things to itself. 
For the Christian everything has become Christian.” 

He who has recovered his God has recovered all things 
beside: ‘all sights and sounds, all beauties of heaven and 
earth, the trees and flowers below, and the stars of heaven 
in their places, and social pleasures, and earthly friendships, 
whatever the intellect can perceive or the heart can relish, 
he can enjoy them all in their appropriate place and degree ; 
because in his victory over self he is enabled to value them 
in their true and divine relation,—all in God, and God in 
all.” 

All things in heaven and earth are reconciled, and there- 
fore can be used for and enjoyed in God. “In that day,” 
says the Prophet, “shall there be upon the bells of the 
horses, Holiness unto the Lord....yea, every pot in Jerusalem 
and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of Hosts.” 
The inscription graven on the golden plate upon the high 
priest’s brow, to be worn when he stood before the Lord, may 
be put upon the meanest utensils now. Write it then upon 
the farmer’s plough, the artisan’s tools, the sculptor’s chisel, 
for to faith the whole earth is already a Holy of holies. 

To refer these things exclusively to a supposed future 
dispensation is to forget that possession of Jesus Christ is 
the immediate possession in principle of everything that 
belongs to him. The priest of God is king of nature, with a 
royalty to himself as real as his Master’s, though, like his 
Master’s, it is not yet put forth in power and manifested to 
the Universe. All things are his to enjoy, by a title which 
can never be stronger than it is already, because it rests upon 
a work that has been already accomplished. Weakness and 
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infirmity still cleave to him, and manifold limitations beset 
him, but life has not the less changed its character; its 
waters have been healed, its very sorrows are no longer the 
same, for the Christian slave “is the Lord’s freeman,” and 
he may be told whatever menial service he does, to “do it 
heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men.” Circumstances 
may bar all present enjoyment, but our own conscience 
cannot do so without ingratitude and blindness. 

The joys of childhood, the buoyancy of manly youth exult- 
ing in its strength, the smiling bright-eyed graces of the mai- 
den, the tearful yearning sympathies of the matron, the sense 
of loveliness or grandeur in nature, the attraction of beauty in 
the human form or features, the noble inspiration of the artist, 
the honest pride of successful labour and of enterprise in any 
sphere, and of every true discoverer of God’s laws,—the chas- 
tened rapture of pure, requited love, the deep, unselfish 
breathings of parental affection, the sterner virtues and the 
charities that soothe and heal.and bless, the kindly warmth 
of friendship and of every benevolent interest, the calm sa- 
tisfaction of intellect busied with worthy themes, the com- 
manding genius of the statesman, the conscious authority of 
long experience,—all these feelings, all these attractions, and 
all these powers, every instrument in our hands, and every 
flower at our feet, are the work of him who made us; their 
normal exercise is well-pleasing in his sight, and freedom to 
realize them all with a good conscience has been restored to 
us by Jesus Christ. They are, every one of them, liable to 
abuse; but the remedy on the Christian system is not the 
extirpation of the natural power or feeling, it consists in their 
control. In all senses we want not to “be unclothed, but 
clothed upon ;” what man has abused it is the glory of God 
to sanctify. 

“So often,” exclaims Calvin, “as we look into profane 
writers, let us be admonished by that light of truth which 
shines forth admirably in them, that the mind of man, 
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however fallen and perverted from its integrity, is still 
clothed and adorned with excellent gifts of God. If we 
consider the Spirit of God the sole fountain of truth, 
we shall neither reject nor contemn that truth, wherever it 
appears,—unless we choose to despise the Spirit of God. 
What! shall we deny that truth shone upon these ancient 
jurists, who set forth so exactly the order and discipline of 
civil life? Shall we say that philosophers have been blinded, 
both in their exquisite contemplation of nature and in their 
artistic description of her beauties?....shall.we deem any- 
thing praiseworthy, anything glorious, without acknowledg- 
ing that it proceeds from God? Let us be ashamed of such 
ingratitude, into which the heathen poets did not fall, who 
declared that philosophy, laws, and all good arts, were inven- 
tions of the Gods.” 

“Tf we reflect for what purpose food was created, we 
shall find that God wished to consult not only our necessity, 
but also our pleasure. So also, in dress, besides necessity, 
he proposed to himself as an end comeliness and dignity. 
In herbs, trees, and fruits, besides their various uses, we 
have grace of aspect and pleasantness of odour,—benefits 
bestowed on us by God, unless we are to deny that the 
Prophet regards as Divine benefits the wine which makes 
glad the heart of man, the oil which causes his face to 
shine. Were this not so, the Scriptures would not in all 
places mention, with a view to commending the benignity 
of God, that he hath given all things of this kind to men. 
And the natural qualities of things are in themselves suffi- 
cient demonstration for what end and in how far they are 
to be enjoyed. Did God indeed impart such fairness to 
flowers—fairness which of itself appeals to the eye; such 
delightfulness of fragrance, which naturally pleases the 
sense of smell: and is it a sin that the eye is charmed with 
beauty, and that the sense of smell experiences the grateful- 
ness of odour? What! Has not the Lord distinguished 
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between colours in order that some might be more agreeable 
than others? Has he not given grace to gold and silver, to 
ivory and marble, in order that they might be rendered ‘more 
precious than other metals or stones? In one word, has he 
not provided many things worthy of commendation for us, 
beyond what relates to mere necessity? Let that inhuman 
philosophy therefore be gone, which, in conceding to man 
nothing but the necessary use of God’s creatures, not only 
malignantly deprives us of the lawful fruition of the Divine 
beneficence, but could not prevail without reducing man, 
spoiled of all his senses, into a log.” 

§ 117. It is said that when the first hordes of half- 
savage Lithuanians were baptized in the Dnieper, by order 
of their prince, they believed that they thereby bound 
themselves to lead a new life, and that misfortune would 
overtake them if they did not ; but they imagined the obli- 
gation could be evaded by holding their right hand out of 
the water in which the rest of the person was immersed ; 
one limb at least remained free for the work of rapine! It 
is the characteristic of true spirituality that it will not 
advisedly leave a finger unbaptized. “If I am wholly re- 
deemed, then nothing in me is to be any longer at my 
natural command; but my whole self, and all my ways and 
concernments, do come under the law of the spirit of life 
which is in Christ.’ What Christ does with the persons of 
men he does with all human relations; his is a new creation 
in the heart of the old, claiming, consecrating, restoring the 
old. The whole life of man has been redeemed along with 
his person, so that religion is no longer one thing and life 
another. The whole world is a temple, every spot is 
holy ground, all days holy time, all facts God’s truth, all 
persons are invested with inalienable religious privileges 
and responsibilities, and secular pursuits become spiri- 
tual occupations. There is no difference in Christianity 
between priest and people, not only because all persons are 
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sanctified, but also because all works are sanctified. I may 
be a priest at my loom; God has as much right to my field, 
and to my work in it, as to Paradise and Adam’s care of it. 
“There is nothing profane except sin; there is not a certain 
point where Christianity stops short all of a sudden; as well 
might one try to hinder the atmospheres of two countries from 
mingling over the mountains that lie between them.” Piety 
should beautify everything that we do, and appropriate every 
thing right and loveable, as part of one great integral piety; 
our very garments should be transfigured with ourselves. 
Religious duties indeed! All our duties are religious. 
It is no wonder there are people secularists for seven days 
in the week, when Christians themselves are secular for six. 
When a child learns to write, says Dr. Cairns, it is no 
matter what words are set before him provided he learn to 
write well; thus it is that the ordinary avocations of Chris- 
tians are not profane, though not technically religious. 
Religion consists not only in the doing of spiritual acts, but 
in the doings of any acts whatever from a spiritual motive ; 
Herod was a slave, while the work in the carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth was kingly. Religion should be present in all 
our ways, like those natural laws of which we are ever 
availing ourselves, even when we do not think of them. 
Certain medieval canons forbade the clergy to take any 
part in wedding festivals. The prohibition was doubtless 
well-meant, and prevented the giving a clerical sanction to 
much that was indecorous ; but how little sure of itself, how 
incapable of silencing and supplanting evil by good, does this 
fainthearted pietism appear, compared with the holy freedom 
of him who chose the marriage of Cana as the fitting scene 
for the first manifestation of his glory. We learn from Jo- 
sephus that the Essenes conscientiously abstained from the 
use of oul, but Jesus welcomed the hand that brake the ala- 
baster box. All nature, animated by the spirit of her king, 
should assume the attitude of adoration, and become the 
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companion of man’s return to God, as she was the victim and 
the accomplice of his fall. 

tie Lin eet ‘‘ Farth’s cramrhed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God : 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 

Jesus “did not reject or despise the common pleasures 
and enjoyments of life. He accepted them with cheerful- 
ness and thankfulness; and so his happiness testified to the 
Divine goodness in a way that all could understand, and 
diffused happiness to all around. The earth was not to his 
view a gloomy prison, but one of the apartments of the Fa- 
ther’s house, filled with wonderful works and precious gifts 
for the children of men. His words show a delight in the 
shining of the sun, and the falling of the rain, in the 
beauty of the flowers and the fruitfulness of the fields. He 
could see good everywhere ; for he saw, more clearly and 
completely than any before had seen, that the earth was full 
of the goodness of the Lord. Unlike those who made a 
sorrowful countenance the sign of devotion, he looked as a 
happy and loving friend on all the proper pursuits and plea- 
sures of men, and showed a kind interest in all. He could 
sympathize with the joy of a poor woman who, having lost 
a small piece of money, swept the house till she found it: 
and with the shepherd’s gladness, who came home bearing 
on his shoulders the sheep which had wandered in the wil- 
dermess. He could rejoice with the sower and the reaper, 
and share the satisfaction of the successful merchant. He 
was not indifferent to the amusements of childhood, and the 
little ones looked to him as their friend. Though separate 
himself from those relations, he spoke as one who felt the 
happiness of the bridegroom and the bride, and the joyful- 
ness of parental love. He sat down with men at their social 
feasts to participate with them and to promote their plea- 
sure ; and did not regard the calumnies of those who raised 
the charge of intemperance, because he was not like them in 
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their vain austerities. He was happy both in solitude and 
in society. He was willing to receive as well as to give, 
accepting the hospitality of friends, and showing that the ex- 
pressions of their affection and esteem were really welcome.” 

In the most emphatic sense he “dwelt among us;” and 
the dispositions here manifested did not belong to any merely 
temporary and passing phase of revelation; they were not 
the sympathies of the Jew only, but of the Man. His was 
no affectation of a human part, and they belong to all that | 
is most universal and permanent in his human nature. 


Luke vii. 46, 47. 


From the point of view of the religious history of the human 
race this was eminently a time of transition, standing in its 
solitary sacredness apart from all ages before and after ; but 
his personal conduct and expressed feelings remain the great 
example to the latest generation of his disciples. The more 
we are changed into his present image, the greater shall be 
our conformity to the spirit of his life upon earth. 

The feast prepared at Bethany, the rustic marriage of Cana 
in Galilee, the fishing expeditions of Peter and John—these 
were ordinary scenes of the most common life, but they were 
hallowed by the presence of Christ, and the feelings with 

Evangelical which he participated in them. “And precisely in the same 
oe eras b-Praniner still, where Christ’s presence by his Spirit adorns 
and beautifies our common life, where in families mutual 
daily acts of kindness and forbearance, and united acts of 
self-denial and industry are wrought in God, or common 
sufferings are patiently endured and elicit gleams of tem- 
perate, true, and loving character—that common life becomes 
historical—will bear writing down in the books of earth and 
heaven—painting, describing, dwelling upon always with 
affectionate remembrance. The glory of the Lord shines 
round about it, gilds its outlines and its humblest details, as 
it lighted up the ten thousand lowly blades of grass around 
the shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem; overshadows and 
transfigures it—makes it a picture, a poem, a song of praise.” 
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§ 118. That the pagan world should have divinized 
voluptuousness is natural enough, but that it should also 
divinize pain is, upon a superficial view, not a little, sur- 
prising. The existence of voluntary self-torture from reli- 
gious motives is an astonishing proof of the supremacy of 
the spiritual element in human nature over the sensual, but 
it equally proves the perversion of that superior element. 
Religion is that which is highest in man, the evidence that 
he was made for God, and at the same time its history affords 
the most fearful evidence that man has fallen away from 
God; the most monstrous follies have originated through its 
impulses, the worst crimes and cruelties have been perpe- 
trated in its name. 

Self-torture is the tragical expression of man’s feeling of 
euilt and wretchedness, accompanied by an earnest effort to 
throw off all responsibility for his state, and by a distrust of 
God which makes man his own executioner. The pagan de- 
votee believes that his higher consciousness has been 1m- 
prisoned in a body which is the source of all sin and woe, 
and is to be punished as. such in order that the higher self 
may escape from the hands of unsympathizing Deities. 

As early as the days of the Apostles, men, who had founded 
upon the ascetic principle various systems of speculative and 
practical philosophy, attempted to take advantage of the 
movement Christianity had created by mixing their dreams 
with its truths. Most of Paul’s later epistles contain warn- 
ings against these heretics ; they used to exclaim, he tells us, 
“ touch not, taste not, handle not,”*with a severity attractive 
to some minds; they had a show of wisdom in their outward 
humiliation and neglect of the body, but they did not seek 
union with Christ, the only true centre of religious life. In 
opposition to their habits, he protests that ‘every creature 
of God is good,” and maintains the sanctity of marriage : 
while John taught them that the Eternal Son had really as- 
sumed the flesh that they despised. 
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The doctrine of a malignant Deity who had created our 
bodies and material nature, was once more rejected by the 
Church when it formally condemned Manicheism in the 
third century. But it was seriously influenced by the the- 
ology it refused to sanction ; degenerate Christendom bor- 
rowed from Egypt and Persia, and through them from the 
distant East, not only the tonsure and the knotted cord, holy 
water and the rosary, bells and lights at worship, processions, 
exorcisms, and the litany of Isis—it was indebted to them 
likewise in a great measure for its views of human life, and 
of the services agreeable to God. All that is natural was 
pronounced profane, every violence done to nature was be- 
lieved meritorious, and Christian piety was for fifteen cen- 
turies leavened with the perverted religious principles that 
man had imagined in his alienation from God. 

One might have supposed that the Reformation would 
prove fatal to asceticism, but it lived on in various disguises 
and modifications, and at this moment largely affects reli- 
gious society throughout the protestant world. In one of 
the most common shapes taken by this deathless enemy, it 
shows itself comparatively modest and little exacting. It no 
longer sets forth a heaven to be procured by penances; it 
does not even prescribe individual mortification of the flesh 
at all, but it despises and condemns human culture, and 
treats society as “the world,” the Christian’s relation to 
which has been broken off by his union with Christ. The 
victims of this unhealthy tendency eschew all accomplish- 
ments, are voluntarily ignorant of science and art, keep as 
much as hunger will allow out of every profession and occu- 
pation, and shrink from every Civic responsibility and duty. 

Here is evidently an abuse of the term “ world,” equivalent 
to that which has been already noticed in the case of the 
word flesh. In the language of the New Testament the most 
general sense of the term is all duration (av), or all crea- 
tion («ecues) ; in the next place it meant the whole human 
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race (xeopmos), object of God’s compassion and redeeming love, 
or else the whole contemporary generation (a:wv) ; it then 
came to signify the part of the human race not yet won ‘over 
to faith in Redemption ; and associated with this sense is 
the idea of the sum of influences, principles, and practices, 
that helped to retain men at a distance from God (xoopos 
and aiwv), At this moment the word may be applied by a 
legitimate analogy to those whose Christianity is openly su- 
perficial, and to the sum of the habits, errors, and prejudices 
which tend to keep it so. The world is whatever disputes 
the heart with God ; life, as we have made it, organized col- 
lective resistance to the truth. But the word is never to be 
applied in a bad sense to the providential relations of men, 
or to that society which God created by the act of man’s 
creation, since social man exists in germ in the individual. 
The true, divinely-willed society is not to be confounded with 
that false society which, under the title “world,” misuses our 
social instincts, and opposes them to the progress of vital 
religion. 

The oldest asceticism pronounced all nature evil, and, 
working out this blasphemy, developed in the devotee a 
proud consciousness of religious dignity. The latest asceti- 
cism confines its protest to the collective pursuits and ar- 
rangements of men, and on this narrower basis it does not 
the less succeed in erecting a towering edifice of spiritual 
pride. It is indeed one peculiarity of this latest form of the 
old temptation, that it offers the pleasures and self-complacen- 
cies of false spirituality at the very lowest price. No sort of 
martyrdom is required ; one may indulge in luxury, one may 
avail oneself of all the advantages and appliances of civiliza- 
tion, and yet be a hero on the easy condition of doing nothing 
in return, but denouncing rather the society which has 
afforded us its protection and the treasures of its culture. 
The evils and corruptions of the world, which should be our 
strongest stimulants to remove and correct them, may be 
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pleaded as an excuse for withdrawing altogether from oppor- 
tunities of doing so. In short, this unamiable form of 
Manicheism, instead of making its disciples inflict suffering 
upon themselves, teaches them to throw upon their neigh- 
bour’s shoulders the burdens they should have helped to bear, 
and to imitate the dzapagéa—the selfish indifference to the 
public weal that distinguished the Epicureans during the 
decline of the Roman Empire. 

The more or less clearly understood principle of the 
Manichean conception of Christian faithfulness is the idea 
that the believer is no longer every man’s neighbour. Now, 
if there be a salvation and a heaven, it is just because Jesus 
Christ was and is every man’s neighbour. In face of death 
and judgment he asserted his inseparable oneness with the 
whole human race ; and the refusal to recognize that abiding 
relation, by any one who claims to bear his name, is in 
terms, and in reality so far as the feeling is real, an apostacy 
from Jesus Christ. 

Happily there is a wide interval between real feeling and 
mere speculative error, so that no evil principle is ever 
thoroughly carried out. We see enough however of the 
fruits of false spirituality to be able to judge of its tenden- 
cles. The dry stick, the watering of which was one of the 
mortifications of the solitaries of the Thebaid, is an emblem of 
what the selfishly isolated mind is in danger of becoming. 
Religious men “who leave the world to take its own course ; 
—who, when then they mingle in it, as in time they must 
do for the sake of business and gain, adopt again its own 
maxims, and become less righteous than other men in com- 
mon affairs, because they consider religion too fine a thing 
to be brought from the clouds to the earth, while they yet do 
not recognize a lower principle as binding on them.” This 
religion which cannot bear the open air of life, and checks 
unselfish devotion to one’s calling, allows its disciples to 
become mean and sordid, and alas, their children grow up 
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still more so; for they see gain to be necessary, while they 
learn at an early age to distrust many of the elements 
which help to make other minds large, generous, and happy; 
they set no value upon honest industry for its own sake, 
or patriotism, or science, or the feeling of beauty in nature, 
art and literature. 

Our blessed Lord won the hearts of men by his miracles 
of love in the first instance ; and the religion of Redemption 
has ever since been commending itself to their confidence 
by the temporal benefits—the domestic and social blessings 
—that wait upon it. There are weightier evidences of its 
divinity, but this should never be wanting. It is the Chris- 
tian’s calling to be the intelligent representative of a reli- 
gion that has at once the “promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” The best people must be 
the best people in every relation,-—“ the salt of the earth ;” 
exhibiting in real life the operation of every Christian 
erace—an unfailing integrity, a kindly solicitude for others, 
“a Christianity comprehensive of all the man, consecrating 
every taste, and hallowing every affection, and giving to its 
possessor the heritage of the earth—the whole glorious birth- 
right of redeemed humanity.” They must be practical 
evidences of the power with which piety developes every 
capacity for knowledge, happiness, and goodness ; gladdening 
their own and other’s homes; labouring to heal the vices of 
modern society, to revolutionize the feudalism of wealth, 
to join rich and poor, employer and employed, in one bond 
of human fellowship; to make the higher law of God be 
carried out in the action of nation with nation, of class with 
class, of man with man. 

When the whole civilized world was one Roman empire, 
there was no occasion to speak of liberty or patriotism. 
Nevertheless, in recognizing the state to be the ordinance of 
God, Paul justified every future display of patriotism that 
should not offend against some universal obligation. The 
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God who made the world and redeemed it does not wish us 
the poorer of a single joy, relation, affection or obligation. 
He wishes us to be strong, wise and happy, men of truth 
and simplicity, enemies of every thing bad, and devoted to 
every noble cause. Ifa cup of cold water shall not go 
without its reward, how much less shall the generous effort 
that gives knowledge to the ignorant, or liberty to the 
oppressed, or binds up the wounds of a bleeding people ? 
Attachment to order and government, love of freedom and 
progress are “part of our chivalry to the cross.” Indifference 
to politics is at least a beginning of indifference to justice. 

§ 119. As faith was necessary to appropriate salvation, so 
communion with God is necessary to maintain the religious 
life which has begun; and communion between the receiver 
and the Giver of all good must assume the shape of prayer 
and praise. There was surely no abstract necessity for the 
wondrous grace and condescension which from the first ad- 
mitted the rational creature to filial intercourse with God. 
Omniscient and Almighty Love needs not to have our wants 
or wishes set before it,no more than it needed to have 
brought us into existence; but God invited man to prayer 
for the same reason that he gave him being,—that he might 
be a son in his Father’s house. It is better for us to ask 
and receive than to receive without asking, and without 
being brought into contact with our Father. What would 
the supply of all our need be worth, or even the accom- 
plishment of all our unexpressed desires, if we were de- 
prived of communion with our God? But the supposition 
is self-contradictory : when objects and events are regarded 
apart from God, there may be desire, and effort, and hope, 
without prayer; but when the constant presence of a ten- 
der Father, and our entire dependence upon him are seen 
and felt, then desire necessarily becomes prayer, and effort 
obedience, and hope becomes the assurance that our prayer 
will be granted if it be for a real good. 
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By ordaining and hearing prayer God admits man to a 
real share in the government of the world. It is no wonder 
that mere reasoners should doubt that we are allowed to 
pray ; there would be more doubters if the indifferent gene- 
rally considered all that is meant by such a transcendent 
erace,—that there is a spiritual bond, as Fichte says, between 
that sublime Will and all rational beings; so that every 
moral resolution of a finite being goes up before him, and 
in him and through him attains its ends. Hereby, said 
Pascal, he communicates to his creatures the dignity of 
causality. 

We live in a house where the will of the Father might 
have been exclusive, but it hath pleased him that it should 
only be supreme; that the will of the children should be a 
real element in the life of the house, and concur with that 
of their Father to the results effected—so much so that there 
are things done which would not have been done, if the 
children had not made them matter of prayer; and there 
are things left undone which would not have been so, had 
the children acted upon their privilege and responsibility. 
“Prayer moves the hand that moves the world:” not the 
sole action of the Creator, but the united action of the 
Creator and creature—the junction of the petty rivulet with 
th mighty flood of the Divine, is the law of the universe, 
in pursuance of that wonderous act of condescending love, 
—‘“ God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” 

That knowledge of the Father's will and confidence in 
his love should move to prayer rather than supersede it, is 
best shown by the highest example: the Son of man entered 
with his whole soul into this original birthright and royalty 
of the human race; he passed whole nights in prayer; he 
prayed with the strong crying and tears that befitted the 
conditions under which he found himself. In this, as in 
every other respect, he proved the first and only true man, 
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and in his earnest pleading was quickened and sustained by 
his knowledge of the Father’s willingness to hear: as he 
himself expressed it,—“I knew that thou hearest me al- 
ways.” | 

Christianity did not create the instinct of prayer. Every 
previous religion had in a great measure subsisted by recog- 
nizing and attempting to meet the want. There can be no 
religion without prayer, said the clear-sighted Voltaire. In 
moments of danger or distress no philosophy can keep men 
from crying to Heaven for help; nay, men only curse be- 
cause they were made to pray: their very oaths and execra- 
tions are prayers perverted and run wild. But Christianity 
informs and guides the instinctive aspirations of the human 
heart ; when corrupt and degraded man lost the right sense 
and use of his loftiest prerogative, and changed his sceptre 
into the swineherd’s staff, the living God would not forego 
his gracious purpose, and the Son came to bring us back to 
pray aright, and to pray with acceptance. He came to make 
us like God in making us like himself, to give us hours that 
are to be remembered in eternity. Faith in Redemption 
calls forth the primitive forces, joys, glories that were buried 
in the same tomb with ourselves; it associates “ rejoice 
evermore” with “pray without ceasing,” on the same page 
and in the same heart. By prayer faith removes mountains. 
Prayer is faith’s answer to invitations and promises that 
would be inconceivable if we had not heard them out of the 
Lord’s own mouth : “whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son... 
If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you... Hitherto ye 
have asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.” Jesus Christ is now in heaven, 
in order that nothing may be impossible to those that pray. 

These promises imply a single-minded desire for the glory 
of God in the real good of men, on the part of those who 
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claim their fulfilment; again, they imply discretion, and 
a spiritual discernment of our real needs. It is not said that 
we shall receive at once, for a trial of our faith and patience 
may be necessary, both to strengthen them, and to make our 
desires more earnest. Neither do they confer omnipotence ; 
we may ask of God something that requires the consent of 
man likewise ; or we may be mistaken in what we ask,—and 
then our Father in his love withholds the boon ; but in that 
case he does not send us empty away, he gives us something 
better in its place. 

“Tet us go by this rule in our devotions,” writes Pascal: 
“whatever is matter of care to us let it become a matter of 
prayer, and let us allow no care which we cannot in faith 
spread before God. And whatever is a matter of rejoicing to 
us, let it become a matter of thanksgiving, and let us with- 
hold our hearts from all those joys which do not dispose us for 
the duty of praise.” If prayer survives all the doubts and 
contradictions that besiege the soul, it is because the sense of 
our relation to God can never be totally obliterated. The 
essence of prayer is a thirst after the living God. “It is the 
very breathing of the soul’s union with God,” said one who 
was preeminently a man of prayer, “ and the means whereby 
it is preserved, improved, carried on, and confirmed. Let 
thy prayers then be inward and single-hearted, chiefly aim- 
ing at, and prizing this union. And refer all other things 
of a remote nature to the wisdom of him to whom thou art 
united. Speak to him as one who is in his bosom, and con- 
sider him as thy helper and thy most sure friend. Come 
reverently, believingly, with resignation of thine heart to his, 
and so creep forward into a humble intimacy and familiarity 
with thy God.” 

§ 120. Once, when Jesus had been praying alone, one of 
his disciples struck by the expression of serene and holy 
blessedness which his features wore, wished to follow his 
example, and asked him to teach them to pray. Jesus im- 
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mediately did so, in words that are graven on the memories 
of millions. 

“Our Father” 

Because it is in a spirit of childlike confidence that we 
should come before the throne. It is our brother who leads 
us thither by the hand, and teaches us to say, Father! 

“Which art in heaven,” 

Because our filial confidence must not be allowed to de- 
generate into familiarity : it must be chastened by the con- 
sciousness at once of our own unworthiness, and of the awful 
presence in which we stand. Calvin’s four rules for prayer, 
reverence, sense of need, humility, confidence,—are all in- 
cluded in the first clause of the Lord’s prayer. 

“ Hallowed be Thy name :” 

The first want of the believing soul should be that the 
Lord’s name—his character, should be owned and celebrated 
in all its holiness. 

“Thy kingdom come.” 

Let his Name be but known and he must reign. He must 
win the homage of all hearts, and the obedience of every will. 

“Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” 

This is the shape that his kingdom is to take, and that it 
begins to take already in the heart in which it is established. 
Hach petition grows out of the preceding, and of the six 
demands in the prayer, the three first concern the glory of 
God, because it should have the first place in our thoughts. 

“Give us day by day our daily bread.” 

Prayer for the most part busies itself with our spiritual 
needs, and those of others; the good wishes of the man 
united to Christ become blessings: he is a true priest, and 
all beside are laymen. But here is warrant to ask for our 
temporal needs likewise; and he who teaches us to ask for 
our daily bread does thereby indirectly, but surely, pledge 
himself to supply it, and all that is necessary for life along 
with it. There may be no provision for the morrow, how- 
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ever: the bread may be coarse, the raiment and the shelter 
mean. 

“ And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every, one 
that is indebted to us.” 

Forgiveness is the special want of sinners, and we need it 
daily. It is true the Christian has already found complete 
forgiveness in Christ; but he who as a Judge has forgiven 
our sins once, does, as a Father, pardon our unfaithfulness 
and daily relapses. Under the law the priest bathed his 
whole body at his consecration ; but every day as he entered 
the temple he washed off the dust of his feet in the brazen 
laver. It was, doubtless, to this our Lord referred when he 
said to Peter—“ He that is washed needeth not save to wash 
his feet, but is clean every whit.” 

We naturally shrink from pleading our forgiveness of 
others as the reason and the measure of our own forgiveness ; 
but the connection so solemnly established between them 
cannot be evaded, and he who knows his own heart must 
feel that, so long as he refuses to forgive others, he is inca- 
pable of asking in faith for his own forgiveness ; the same 
grace which disposes the soul to receive, disposes it also to 
bestow forgiveness. 

“ And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from 
evil.” 

Ah: the prayer that begins by confidence in God must 
end by a cry of weakness and distrust of ourselves. He who 
sincerely prays for pardon must desire to sin no more, and 
he must ask of himself too that which he asks of God. 

These words, like all that were spoken by Jesus, were 
suited to the disciples during the peculiar moment of tran- 
sition through which they were passing, and yet were equally 
adapted to the wants of all ages, and can never be outgrown. 
We may so little understand ourselves or our circumstances, 
as not always to know what special demands to make, but 
there is One to whom we may always say—Teach us to pray; 
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Rom. vill. 26,27 the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, “maketh intercession for 


us with groanings which cannot be uttered. And He who 
searcheth hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit.” 
ras — § 121. “Our Lord God is yet alive!” shouted a voice from 
amidst the crowd at the great fire of Hamburg, when a fall 
of heavy rain began to check the progress of the flames. 
There are many who would stop the speaker’s mouth, and 
tell him that the supposition of rain being sent on purpose 
in the hour of man’s need, introduces arbitrary agency into 
the immutable and inseparably connected succession of phy- 
sical phenomena. The wide-spread prejudice which thus 
expresses itself, is really, though for the most part uncon- 
sciously, inconsistent with Theism ; for if deaf, inexorable 
forces were thus to hide God from our view behind a brazen 
heaven, they would be the real powers of the universe. The 
Christian thinker, on the other hand, assumes that it is as 
easy for the wisdom of God to make room in the world for 
his own free agency, as it was to provide for ours. We find 
ourselves free agents in the midst of a vast system of forces, 
and we are able to use them, to control them in a certain 
measure, and to keep them in equilibrium by playing them 
off against each other. In every act of our own lives we see 
that the great problem of the reconciliation of liberty and law 
has been solved, and we may safely take for granted that what 
has been done for us in little things, God can do for himself in 
both httle things and great, and that we may ask for Divine 
help on the same principle that we ask for human, and with 
Archbishop better reason. ‘‘ Continually we behold in the world around 
us, lower laws held in restraint by higher,—mechanic by dy- 
namic, chemical by vital, physical by moral.” The keel 
that ploughs the waters which close again immediately behind 
it, has neither modified, nor suspended, nor violated the laws 
of the element through which it moves ; it only brought a 
preponderating force to bear upon them for a moment. Then 
surely the living God can avail himself of his own laws for 
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his own purposes, without infringing upon their regularity, 
and can lift up the ordinary sequences of phenomena to fit 
into a higher order of things by the moment at which they 
fall out. His Providence is his constant presence and per- 
manent action in creation, and without it not a sparrow falls 
to the ground. So close, indeed, is the analogy between 
the free Providence of God and the free agency of man, that 
the rationalism which rejects the one, is, in principle, hostile 
to the other, and sometimes consciously repudiates it. If 
there is no room for prayer, there is none for exertion of any 
sort, except that of blind, fatal impulse. “Can the creature 
act upon external things by the hand of the body, and not 
do so by the hand of the mind, in prayer? Again, can the 
creature be able to act upon external things, and the Creator, 
to whom it owes the power, not possess it himself?” No! 
The voice of prayer in the hour of anguish must not be 
hushed upon the lips. If observation teach us anything, it 
is this—that the whole sum of physical agencies is at the 
service of the moral world, and only exists for its sake. 
When the Christian’s prayer concerning temporal things 
has been answered, it constitutes a link in the chain of 
events, Nothing can be more foreign to his mind than the 
wish to change God’s plans. Prayer is the immolation, 
rather than the instrument of his selfishness. Opera mutas 
non mutas consilium, writes St. Augustin: but the Christian 
wishes to take the filial place to which his Heavenly Father 
invites him. He has taken in earnest the exhortation, “be 
careful for nothing: but in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God.” As the consequence, we do not learn that our 
requests will certainly be answered, but we do read, “and 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” God 
“does not require to interfere with his own arrangements in 
order to answer prayer, for there is an answer provided in 
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the arrangement which he has made from all eternity.” “ His 
hearing and answering prayer is not a turning out of his 
course by a cry at which he is surprised, but the accom- 
plishing of his design in responding to a prayer which he 
foreknew.” He prepared from the beginning, or rather em- 
braced in a single act, the chain of successive causes through 
the combined and intertwined operation of which there falls 
at this moment a hair from my head, or there escapes a sigh 
from my bosom; and at the same time both these accidents 
come of his sovereign and immediate will, as much as if at 
each moment he began the creation anew. He prepared, in 
the same sovereign and continuous act—/or the soul, the cir- 
cumstances that constitute its trial—in the soul, the prayer 
that is to make it more than conqueror—in himself, the 
erace that is to meet its need. “ For man’s training in this 
life, the conceptions of general law and of special providence 
are both equally necessary; the one that he may labour for 
God’s blessings, and the other that he may pray for them.” 

What a fall there is when we turn from the Christian 
conception of prayer to that of the Deist: “ We offer up to 
him our efforts, our sacrifices, our sufferings,” writes a great 
master of fine words. That is to say, practically, in prayer, 
man is the giver and God the receiver. There is a dumb 
idol upon the altar, and his worshippers burn a little gilt 
paper before him, and then go their ways and fancy they 
have enriched their God. Another, the thoughtful and 
straightforward Jules Simon, says: “ Our prayer does us no 
other good than that of bringing us near to God by medita- 
tion and by love;” that is to say, man is at once giver and 
receiver. My prayer is a sort of spiritual gymnastic exercise, 
having no end beyond itself. It is not a real dialogue be- 
tween two persons who love each other, but a fictitious one, 
in which both the demand and the answer are to come from 
myself,—a sort of exhortation which I address to myself in- 
directly. It is impossible that such a poor, cold, theatrical | 
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pretence of satisfying oneself upon one’s own hunger can 
ever be seriously continued as a practical habit of life, nor 
should its discontinuance be regretted. ; 

Christianity stands or falls in principle with this doctrine, 
for Redemption is itself the most wonderful of special provi- 
dences. The laws of the universe called for our destruction, 
everlasting and apparently inevitable, when God interrupted 
the chain—the natural course of things—by sending the Son 
to save us. This Divine intervention was more than an 
answer to prayer, for it had not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive it; but it was emphatically the typical 
special providence, giving possibility and reality to all minor 
manifestations of the same grace. Christian Revelation 1s 
full of great and precious promises, but Redemption is the 
mother of them all. 

§ 122. “He zs the propitiation for our sins,” saith the 
Scripture, as of a fact which is not past in all senses, but 
the efficacy of which is ever renewed through the interces- 
sion of Jesus, working with our prayer and making it reach 
the throne with acceptance. “ We have an Advocate with the 
Father,’ who “is able also to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession forthem.” Not that grace is wrung from an unwilling 
God, but that it assumes the shape of a willing answer to 
the infinite worth of the holy Mediator. Expiation and in- 
tercession go together throughout the law,—the sacrifice at 
the altar and the memorial in the holiest completing each 
other; and, as that memorial was associated with the faith 
that looked to it, so the intercession of the Redeemer includes 
his entire present saving agency, establishing and sustaining 
a living relation between the penitent sinner and his. God. 
Intercession without expiation were not serious, were not 
holy,—it was only by taking God’s side against sin at Gol- 
gotha that Jesus acquired the right to plead for sinners ; and 
on the other hand expiation without intercession were but 
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the justice of a dead Christ remaining outside us, and with- 
out influence upon us. 

Jesus Christ is the true priest, bearing upon his heart all 
that claim a place there, “for a memorial before Jehovah 
continually.” He strives by his Spirit with the sinner’s con- 
science, gives his Holy Spirit to them that ask him, stoops 
down with everlasting human sympathy into the wants and 
sufferings and joys of all who call upon his name,—prolong- 
ing in their persons the passion and agony and the consola- 
tions of his earthly career, governing the world in the interest 
of this his continuous Redeeming agency, applying to indi- 
viduals, and to the whole body of renewed humanity, the 
blessed results of his atoning sacrifice and of his permanent 
personal acceptance before God, receiving every fresh gift of 
grace as an answer to prayer and a motive for gratitude. He 
is one with the Father in his lovingkindness towards us, as 
he had been one with him while dwelling among men,—and 
one with us too, changing our prayers into his own prevail- 
ing intercession. So long as there is either sin or suffering 
among those with whom he has entered into this saving re- 
lation, he cannot but desire their deliverance, if for their 
good,—and in any case, their progress ; but with him desire 
becomes prayer, and that prayer is answered on the ground 
of what he isin himself, and what he has done for us. 

And this is royalty as well as priesthood: he was already 
a king in his own right when he stood friendless before 
Pilate. They are most truly called kings who have founded 
new societies. Now Jesus was the founder of a new common 
life that shall never be superseded, and everything necessary 
for its existence and for the spiritual weal of those who 
enter into it, comes forth from him everlastingly ; so that in 
Christian consciousness our relation to God and sense of 
dependence, have practically passed over into the sense of 
relation towards, and dependence upon Christ; and this, no 
intervention between the sinner and Supreme Purity, as has 
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been falsely asserted,—but the bringing him into assimilating 
contact with it. Christ’s kingdom is morally the same in 
its weakness as when it shall embrace the human race, for, 
from the first, it was of the very highest kind—empire over 
the soul. Therefore Paul could tell the Colossians God had 
delivered them from the power of darkness, and had transla~ 
ted them “into the kingdom of his dear Son.” 

§ 123. According to an adversary of Christianity, the 
mediatorial doctrine assumes that God “does not accurately 
know our infirmities because he has not experienced them.” 
This would indeed be puerile; God knows all things: but is 
the abstract Divinity of the Deist acquainted with our sor- 
rows in such a way as to share them, and suffer with us? 
Or did the author of the objection ever mark the ironical 
smile with which the wretched in this world hear the rich, 
the healthy, and the happy express their sympathy? The 
absolutely holy and ever blessed God is not indifferent to 
our misery,—he is not impassible in the sense which human 
experience would give the word, for “ God is love ;”’ but it 
cannot make him suffer with us. We cannot understand the 
way in which he is affected by it. And is it nothing that 
this same divine, mysterious love has assumed a shape in 
which it speaks to the heart, becoming incarnate in a man 
and a brother? In Jesus Christ, a love which we can un- 
derstand and reciprocate is the interpreter of the love that 
passeth all understanding—the love that knows temptation, 
pain, and disappointment,—the love that weeps and yearns, 
translates for our hearts that transcendent love “ dwelling in 
the light which no man can approach unto, whom no man 
hath seen nor can see.” Thus “we have not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin;” and “ini that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 

The Christian does not rejoice in the human sympathies 
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of the great Mediator with the irreligious hope that he “shall 
meet more candid allowance, and obtain mercy on better 
terms.” The question of our forgiveness has been settled 
already, and what we aspire after now is the strength and 
consolation to be found in the fellowship of that supreme 
Friend, who, though he has passed into the heavens and is 
beyond the reach of temptation or suffering in his own person, 
yet retains his human experiences and feelings “embalmed 
in the divine essence that encompasses and eternalizes them.” 
He can still feel our sorrows, and lament our sins, and suffer 
in our persons, for he has been heard to cry from heaven, 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” His humanity— 
because it is real, is indestructible; and while, as God, he 
can be present with all who call upon him, it is at the same 
time the presence of kindly human sympathy. In his un- 
imaginable compassions there are holds sufficient for every 
craving tendril. If he did not know all our sins severally 
when he was upon the cross, he knows them now, and helps 
us out of them. 

It is not necessary for this all-reaching, all-embracing 
sympathy, that Jesus should have passed through the count- 
less forms of human misery, acquainting himself with each 
in particular, for even an ordinary man who has suffered 
deeply in some shapes is able to identify himself with those 
who undergo very different trials, and that in proportion to 
the nobleness and perfection of his character. That great 
observer, Goethe, while thinking of a very different order of 
subjects, remarks that “one who has long lived in important 
relations, although of course he does not meet with every- 
thing which can befall man, does however experience some- 
thing analogous, and perhaps some one thing which was 
without example.” | 

Neither is there any contradiction between the idea of the 
Lord’s present blessedness on the right hand of the Majesty 
in the heavens, and that of his loving, patient sympathy 
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with our griefs and difficulties. It is only selfish joy that 
makes the heart insensible to another’s woe; his holy joy 
lights up our darkness rather, for it is the pledge of our own 
future everlasting joy, and the thought of it helps us to 
take into the same glance the coming glory and the present 
sorrow, and to see each with the meaning that the other 
sheds uponit. The Eastern King saw a Glorified Form walk- 
ing in the midst of the fiery furnace, and that presence ena- 
bled the three confessors to walk through the fire as freely 
as itself. Christ dwells in us by love, purifying and sancti- 
fying that hidden and dark side of life where we can do 
nothing, and of which we know nothing. And “ we are sen- 
sible that more than all we feel towards him, he feels towards 
us, and that it is he who is drawing us to him, while we 
seem to be drawing to him ourselves.” This, our communion 
with the Saviour, is a good which is the more felt when all 
other goods escape, which gains by our losses, grows strong 
when all the rest weakens, survives eternally when all dies ! 

How the idea of some such supernatural presence and 
help may meet the instinctive desires of the heart, can be 
seen in the strange ardour with which the Tartars seek, and 
allow themselves to be imposed upon by, their “living 
Buddhas.” A still more remarkable example is the worship 
paid to the blessed Virgin in the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic Churches. That rapturous, longing adoration, that 
frequent and ardent invocation, that serene, unhesitating 
confidence of which the supposed queen of heaven is the ob- 
ject, and which go on increasing as the Saviour’s place is 
more and more usurped,—these are all, even in their mis- 
taken application, so many testimonies to the mutual, pre- 
destined adaptation of a suffering humanity, and a mighty, 
a tender, an ever-present Mediator. 

§ 124. The Lord loved to call himself the Son of Man. 
The first great heresy with which the Apostles had to con- 
tend was the negation of his human nature, and the test of 
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sound doctrine then, was the confession of Jesus Christ 
come im the flesh. Our creeds pronounce him very man as 
well as very God ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, the idea 
of his Divinity, practically, in the thoughts of most Chris- 
tians, swallows up that of his humanity: so tenacious of life 
is the old docetic spirit. Under its influence, his life upon 
earth is treated as a sort of affectation of a human part, by 
one who habitually exercised at the same time the infinite 
prerogatives of Divinity; and, of course, his present place 
upon the throne is still less suggestive of real human- 
ity. IfJesus expresses surprise at the faith of the centurion, 
or the unbelief of the Nazarenes, we are told that it is only 
a strong way of speaking ; if he professes not to know who 
in the accompanying crowd had drawn virtue from him, it 
is pretended that he dissembles in order to force the woman 
who had done it to confess that she had been healed. It is 
less easy to explain away the solemn statement, “of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father: ” nor indeed, 
upon the theory of a mere mask, painted with human fea- 
tures to screen his Divinity, would it be possible to account 
for five minutes unfeigned sleep. 

Far different is the language of Revelation: the Word 
did not merely clothe himself with flesh, but “became flesh.” 
From the very hour of his conception in the Virgin’s womb, 
his whole humanity, body, soul, and spirit, was as much an 
essential part of his being as his Deity itself; and from the 
first he was subjected to all the phases of a genuine human 
development—a real baby, and an attractive boy, who grew 
in wisdom as well as in stature, and was therefore subject to 
every sinless limitation of babyhood and boyhood. We see 
the first gleams of his Divine self-consciousness beginning 
to break out in his twelfth year, and its complete revela- 
tions were confirmed to him by the voice that called from 
heaven, “thou art my beloved Son: in thee I am well 
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pleased,” at that memorable hour of his baptism, of which 
vulgar theology takes no notice. Occasionally, during his 
ministry, he read the thoughts of the heart, healed the sick, 
and raised the dead; but this was not through his own 
power, for, in the strong language of the Apostle, he had 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant; or, as St. 
Peter put it,—-“ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the Devil; for God 
was with him.” Even his instructions to his disciples are 
said to have been given “through the Holy Ghost.” Yes, 
as Tertullian says, Jesus was the fruit of Mary’s womb, and 
not merely a guest in it; he was made “of the substance 
of his mother,” our very flesh and blood. We are to cherish 
as our generous and devoted brother, Him whom we adore 
as our God. His feelings of weariness, sorrow, and surprise, 
were real,—his tears, temptations, prayers, were real. He 
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every char- 
acter that belongs to us, except indwelling sin, that he might 
transform them all in himself first, and finally in us. Any 
lowering or under-statement of this his surpassing humila- 
tion, tends to disconnect the incarnation and the atonement, 
to remove the link between man’s religion and his ordinary 
life, to prevent the holding of any consistent scheme of doc- 
trine, and finally it robs the soul of the strength and comfort 
of faith in the nearness and readiness of the Redeemer’s 
fellow-feeling. 

One great reason of our deplorable slowness to lay claim to 
the sympathies of Jesus, is the idea that the life of a perfect 
being must be so different from that of sinners as to hinder 
him from entering experimentally into their feelings and 
temptations. At bottom this resolves itself into the preju- 
dice that a perfect being cannot be seriously tempted. The 
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remembrance of the fall ought to be enough to keep us 
from this mistake, as well as that of the Saviour’s tempta- 
tion. It did not require any sinful tendency to make the 
Lord feel the pangs of hunger after his miraculous fast, and 
long to satisfy it, though he would not recur to his miracu- 
lous power without an intimation of his Father’s will. It 
was equally possible for him innocently to appreciate the 
kingdoins of the world as a meet sphere for the exercise of 
his kingly qualities and mission, although he would not 
consent to the compromise by which his Church was one 
day to be seduced. And he was innocently accessible to 
the refined temptation to taste the joys of heroic faith, and 
religious dependence, by throwing himself from the pinnacle 
of the Temple, but he refused to do so unbidden. The very 
perfection of his being exposed him to attractions stronger 
than any that have led sinners astray, so that he can under- 
stand and feel for those who are drawn away by any of the 
three influences that exhaust the possibilities of evil: “the 
lusts of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life.” Do we not often see men animated by the Spirit of 
Christ sympathizing deeply with souls who have to struggle 
fearfully with temptations against which they are them- 
selves easily proof? Humanity is more really concentrated 
in its holy than in its sinful representatives, just because 
they are holy. 

This same prejudice that a perfect being cannot know 
our miseries through his own history has led some to an 
opposite extreme : there are those who rashly affirm that 
our Lord’s human nature must have possessed the evil ten- 
dencies that belong to ours, though he never yielded to 
them. Assuredly this is false: sin is hateful to God in the 
tendency, as well as in the act, and our blessed Lord must 
have been the holy, spotless Lamb of God in every sense. 
It is true there is only one human nature—that which he 
assumed in the womb of Mary; but, as Tertullian says again, 
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the very same nature which is sinful in us, was sinless in him; 
the selfish principle is no part of the integrity of that na- 
ture—it is a disease; hence the holy seed, while appropri- 
ating our flesh, with all the infirmities to which sin had 
subjected it, could yet reject the selfish principle itself, by 
virtue of its own intrinsic purity and charity. It was mo- 
rally impossible that the Son of God should sin, just as it is 
morally impossible for a noble character to do a mean thing, 
nevertheless the temptation may be serious and frightfully 
subtle. Moral must not be confounded with matheiratical 
impossibility. The Son assumed the conditions of the crea- 
ture with all their perils: there was no obstacle to his fall- 
ing, and to the consequent anarchy and ruin of the universe, 
except his own holy will. When tempted, he confirmed by 
a determination of his will the perfection that naturally 
belonged to his being. 

§ 125. “I tell you the truth ; It 1s expedient for you that 
I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart I will send him unto you.” 
Paradoxical as these words must have appeared to the sor- 
rowing and perplexed disciples, it is easy to understand 
them now. In the first place, the highest agency of the 
Holy Ghost could only begin when the work of objective 
Redemption was completed ; and in the second place, there 
are many reasons why the absence of Jesus should become 
one condition of the efficacy of that agency. 

Personal acquaintance with the Lord was the means of 
first awakening the Apostles, and it furnished them also 
with those remembrances which, revived and interpreted by 
the Spirit, were necessary for their great mission. But as 
there is a crisis in an infant’s life, after which the food and 
the sort of care that were once essential cannot be con- 
tinued, so it was with their religious history. Jesus present, 
he was in some sort a substitute for their own living ac- 
tivity: he watched, and prayed, and lived for them; it was 
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he who met every emergency, and who alone taught the 


- people, and silenced gainsayers, and whose testimony to 


truth necessarily superseded every other ; in a word, carried 
in strong and loving arms, they could not learn to walk 
alone. If Christianity be indeed the triumph of the in- 
visible over sense and sight, it was inevitable that they 
should be brought at last to walk by faith, and no longer 
by sight. 

“Faith, to qualify for glory, must fight at a disadvantage ; 
love must seek its beloved through clouds and darkness, or 
it could not hereafter know itself for the grace it is; joy 
must rejoice with trembling, and smile through tears, if it 
will yet echo the song of Moses and the Lamb ; patience 
must ‘have her perfect work.” It is evident that the visible 
presence of Christ would have interfered with the whole 
process; by and by indeed our eyes shall see the king in 
his beauty, but it shall: be to reign with him, and we must 
live before we reign. Meantime it is not a little striking 
to see Jesus refuse to retain that very place of God’s vice- 
gerent upon earth, which the pope now attempts to fill. 

Jesus present, he was known and loved after the flesh. 
His humanity in some sort veiled his glory from the fond 
eyes of a Simon Peter and a Mary Magdalene: they recog- 
nized and adored the rays of Divinity that shone through 
the veil, but they could not realize the full meaning of their 
own confessions until that dear familiar Friend had dis- 
appeared in the cloud of glory. Then, however near he 
remained to memory, hope, and desire,—then only was he 
far enough to let it be seen that his majesty filled the 
heavens,—then only could it be completely understood that 
he was to be loved spiritually, for his eternal truth and infinite 
erace. How much more he was himself, exclaims Pascal, 
and how much better he could be known, when he became 
invisible. 

Doubtless in glory our blessed Lord shall be accessible to 
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all the redeemed, and within easy reach of all; but when he 
was with his disciples there were privileged places, such as 
the bright shores of the lake of Galilee, and the free open 
wilderness beyond it. Had he remained with them, his 
Church would have been gathered round some one earthly 
centre, and failed to attain the character of universality ; 
but he chose rather, in this as in so many other respects, to 
merge the privilege in universal blessing, —to disappear 
from the eyes of the favoured few, as the condition of des- 
cending with new power into the hearts of many. The 
presence of Christ with one privileged group was exchanged 
for his presence 7 all true disciples, in order that his king- 
dom, like that of ight and air, might be spread over all 
lands. 

“Twill pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.” Another 
Comforter, repeats Chrysostom, that is to say another like 
myself, One who is to be for believers to all eternity what 
Christ has been for the disciples during the time they have 
passed together. But the Holy Spirit does not set forth 
himself, he is but the organ of the Lord’s own spiritual 
presence; hence Jesus thus explains the promise of the 
Comforter,—“ I will not leave you orphans; I will come 
to you. Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no 
more; but ye see me: because I live ye shall live, 
also.” Surely among us—“unbeheld, but, oh, how clearly 
and how lovingly beholding !—moves the same glorified 
Jesus whom the prophet in Patmos saw, as he walked 
amid the golden lamps.” In the Lord’s mind he was 
restored to his brethren from the very moment of the 
resurrection, and so restored as to part no more: “I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no 
man taketh from you.” In the ascension his presence to 
sense passed away into a presence in spirit,—but he is all the 
nearer, “the bodily ascension and the spiritual indwelling 
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are two aspects of the same act;” and he has never ceased 
to exert upon every soul who aspires to become holy the 
influence of an ever present and perfectly holy Being,-capa- 
ble of satisfying every right affection, widowed as it may be 
and blighted here. “To love God is to have him present, 
to love him more is to increase the glory and frequency of 
his blessed visitations.” 

The wilderness is in itself as bare as ever, but to him who 
in it has met with Christ, “it has become full of an un- 
earthly presence. In his presence all earthly things are 
changed into that which is above their own nature. He is 


in all his gifts to the heart which loves him. To such an 


one, every earthly joy is changed into something of an 
heavenly nature. Even earthly anguish is transfigured by 
this heavenly glory. The sad heart which turns with loath- 
ing from the best comfort which is merely of this world, 
can rest here, in calmness, if not in joy, its heaviest burdens. 
There is a healing for every wound, a balm for every dis- ‘ 
appointment. Nothing is lost to us which he takes to keep 
jor us; nothing missed by us, if, instead of it he give 
himself unto us.” 

§ 126. The death of our Lord was virtually involved in 
his incarnation; his intercession with all its results was 
involved in his resurrection. In the two first steps of the 
process he represented the whole human race, being the 
gift of God to sinners altogether independently of any in- 
telligent and happy receptivity on their part. In his resur- 
rection and ascension he founds and continues the new 
humanity, consisting of those who believe on his name, and 
to whom he gives power to become the sons of God. He 
is the first born among many brethren, who are all to be 
conformed to his image, in order that there may be sons of 
God in human flesh,—men shining with his moral glory, re- 
flecting his grace and truth, in whose weakness his strength 
is perfected, in whom the Father’s eye can discern faint 
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but faithful copies of his Son. How strange is Christianity, 
says Pascal, “it tells man to own himself vile, yea, abomi- 
nable, and it tells him to wish to be like God. Without 
such a counterpoise this elevation would render him horribly 
vain, and this abasement would render him horribly abject. 
....The Christian religion humbles us infinitely more than 
unassisted reason can, but without driving us to despair; 
and it raises us infinitely higher than mere natural pride 
‘can, but without puffing up....With how little pride does 
the Christian believe himself one with God! With how 
little abjection does he rank himself with the worms of the 
earth !” | 

Clement of Alexandria concluded his address to the 
Gentiles with these words,—“ If it be true that all things 
are common between those who love each other, if man has 
become the friend of God through the mediation of the 
Word, then all things shall be his, because all things are 
God’s; there shall be community of every good between 
those two friends—even God and man.” But the union of 
Christians with their Saviour is higher and closer than that 
of any friends, though God himself be one of them. They 
are brought into a relation to his person corresponding to his 
own previous identification of himself with the creature. It is 
no figure of rhetoric when Paul says, “Christ liveth in me;” 
there are metaphors used upon the subject, as when it is 
said, “ we are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones,”’ but the positive, spiritual reality is beneath. It is 
no legal fiction when the same Apostle declares himself one 
—inseparably and eternally one—with the Saviour. The 
consciousness of the love of God shed se in his heart 
by the Holy Ghost, was accompanied by 4 positive commu- 
nication of the life of Christ, not the less real because it 
was spiritual. Satan may work on the imagination, and 
indirectly control the will, but the Saviour alone can incor- 
porate himself with the man,—perpetual source of a new 
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nature of which he is the substance, and the Holy Spirit 
the agent. 

Taking Christians collectively, Christ has made of them 
one new man in himself, reconciling them unto God in one 
body by the cross, just as by the same act he reconciled to 
each other the most alien races. Taking them individually, 
“we are united and incorporated into Christ himself, being 
made living members of his body, partaking a common life 
and sense with him; compacted into the same spiritual 
edifice, dedicated to the worship and inhabitation of God, 
our bodies and souls made temples of his divinity, thrones 
of his majesty, orbs of his celestial light, paradises of his 
blissful presence.” The life of Jesus, says the Apostle, is 
manifested in our mortal flesh; he spoke in the first in- 
stance of himself and his fellow-labourers, but an Apostle 
is only a more eminent “man in Christ ;” the spiritual life 
of every Christian is, in its origin and principle, “hid with 
Christ in God ;” he is a very member of Jesus, sharing his 
new life as actually as Christ himself shared the old life of 
the race—its suffering and condemnation. He is born again : 
and this promise 1s fulfilling from day to day,—< because I 
live, ye shall live also.” By virtue of this ineffable union 
with his person, as Christ is upon the throne, so are his 
brethren though in this world ; “if children then heirs, heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.”..... “The glory that 
thou gavest me, I have given them; that they may be one, 
even as we are one: I in them, and thou in me, that they 
be made perfect in one.” We should pass with unshod feet 
within hearing of such words as these; they make us “pass 
into the very presence of the Supreme Divinity, enter into 
the verge of that ineffable nature with which Christ connects 
us, and catch upon our weak and shivering humanity the 
beams of the everlasting ight of God.” 

When Jesus gave us life he included all that was un- 
changeably associated with it in his own experience. The 
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faith of all disciples, and the joy of all martyrs is the re- 
flection of Christ’s own self-consciousness in the most diffi- 
cult circumstances; it is as if all the moments in his history 
were real powers, begetting the same history in us. “ He is 
for ever crucified in the self-denying, for ever buried in the 
self-forgetting, for ever risen in the joyous freed-man of 
God. And all this at once....as the sun fixed in the central 
heaven, and without losing one beam of its own changeless 
glory, is at the same moment to one land the dawn, to 
another the morn, to others the noontide and the evening, 
as they catch or lose his beams.” What Christ has done he 
is ever doing, and his story is acted over again in every 
heart that beats to hear it. 

“We should do little things as if they were great, on 
account of the majesty of Jesus Christ, who does them in 
us, and who lives our life; and great things as if they were 
little and easy, because of his almightiness.” Ours should 
be that perpetual youth of heart which passes through the 
pains, disappointments, and inevitable lassitudes of life, 
without losing its enthusiasm ; and when the end comes, 
Christ has changed the king of terrors into a welcome mes- 
senger : a dying Christian has been heard to say, “this is no 
valley of the shadow of death, there is no darkness here.” 
Paul seems not to have been personally acquainted with 
Jesus while he was in the flesh, in any case he had not 
learned to love him then, and yet how lovingly he dwells 
upon the thought—“for ever with the Lord,” and anticipates 
the blessing of those “that love his appearing,” and longs 
“to depart, and be with Christ.” 

Thus the soul recovers every thing on the same altar 
upon which she had been told to leave all things: her soli- 
tude is at an end. This higher life of God in the spirit of 
man is as distinct from the lower forms of moral life, as 
the highest human intellect is distinct from animal instinct. 
The vast difference between matter and intellect, says the 
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great Pascal, but faintly represents the infinite distance be- 
tween intellect and grace; and just as the dignity of mind 
is imperceptible to mere matter, so the beauty of grace is 
undiscernible by mere intellect; and as from all the matter 
in the universe we are unable to extract one thought, so no 
possible accumulation of intellect can furnish a single pul- 
sation of spiritual life. “The sublimest thoughts of the 
most profound philosophers of all ages are not worth—do 
not weigh—a single movement of charity.” There is a 
living reality subduing and yet exalting—humbling man 
before God, and making him mighty against evil; raising 
him from the debasement and bondage of sin, to real dignity 
and freedom ; guiding him from step to step, from glory to 
glory; the gravitation of the whole man towards God, his 
serene and spontaneous conformity to the law of his being 
becoming gradually more decided, and more orderly. 

§ 127. Thus “there is a high and sacred sense in which 
it may be affirmed that the relation of Christ as a Saviour 
to each member of his Church as a believer, is a relation 
wholly natural: that is to say, it is as truly of the nature 
of a Saviour, and of the nature of a believer in that Saviour, 
that they should be so related in the matter of salvation, as 
it is of the nature of food to nourish the animal life—of a 
vine to sustain its branches—of a head to guide the body— 
and of a husband to be joined unto his wife.” The soul of 
the believer participates in the resurrection life of Christ 
by virtue of the same Divine appointment through which 
his body is one day to participate in it, and the latter is but 
the consequence of the former; for glory must follow grace 
as the fruit the flower: grace is glory begun, and in living 
union with Christ is the germ of an immortality like his 
own: “ whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day.” Four 
times in the same discourse does the Saviour establish this 
connection between present holiness and future glory. Moral 
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resurrection and that resurrection in bliss are not two lives, 
but two stages of the same life; the believer is born again 
of an “incorruptible seed,” he has within him the princi- 
ple that is to manifest itself in glory ; he 1s chosen to bring 
forth fruit that is to remain. If Christ received into the 
heart by faith be indeed a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life, “why should we seek a separate title for 
the fountain and the river, that, issuing from its silent 
depths, flows away into eternity?” 

“The spirit united to Christ raises up the body to be its 
minister, to partake its risen freedom,—even as the body has 
drawn down the Spirit to partake of its subjection to all 
visible things ;” thus he who is spiritually quickened may 
say after his Lord, “I am alive for evermore!” And Christ 
is as active in the miracle of inward resurrection now, as he 
shall yet be in the accomplishment of the outward and 
visible miracle ; he spreads the mighty work of his own 
regeneration from the dead along the whole line of history ; 
“he repeats it in every new member of the city of God ; 
The graces he 
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the Church’s is an everlasting easter 
bestows are not merely the way to glory, but the very 
elements of it; every exhortation to humility, and Joy, 
and love, is an exhortation to be upon earth what we are to 
be in heaven—to acquire the temper of heaven, and exercise 
ourselves in the rudiments, at least, of that joyful obedience 
and adoring homage, which are to be our occupation for 
eternity. This present indwelling of the powers of the 
world to come is a mere foretaste, yet it surpasses exceed- 
ingly every actual happiness that 1s not included in it. 

With respect to his own person, Christ was “the first- 
fruits of them that slept ;” but with respect to his mystical 
person, he is more than the firstfruits or the first-born,—the 
harvest and the family were contained in him. As Adam per- 
sonally was simply the first man, and was also the father of 
all men, so Jesus was, in one point of view, the first to rise 
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beyond the judgment, and in another the life of all that 
shall have risen in glory: “the first man Adam was made a 
living soul; the last Adam a quickening spirit.” Therefore 
is it written, “if Christ be in you, the body is dead because 
of sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. But 
if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” His ascension too is our ascension begun,—a taking of 
possession with a view to our future installation in the Father’s 
house. There we shall be satisfied with his likeness ; nay, we 
shall ourselves “be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
“Qne follows everywhere, and at all cost, a prince to whom 
a throne is destined,” says a good old Jansenist, “what would 
it be then, if one could hope to ascend it along with him ?” 

We are in God, writes the venerable Hooker, “ We are in 
God through Christ eternally, according to that intent and 
purpose, whereby we were chosen to be made his in this 
present world, before the world itself was made; we are in 
God through the knowledge which is had of us, and the 
love which is borne towards us from everlasting... .Doth 
any man doubt, but that even from the flesh of Christ our 
very bodies do receive that life which shall make them 
glorious at the latter day, and for which they are already 
accounted parts of his blessed body? Our corruptible bodies 
could never live the life they shall live, were it not that 
here they are joined with his body, which is incorruptible, 
and that his is in ours as a cause of immortality,—a cause, 
by removing through the death and merit of his own flesh, 
that which hindered the life of ours. Christ is therefore, 
both as God and as man, that true vine whereof we both 
spiritully and corporally are branches.” 

Neander observes, that since the body is the organ and 
temple of the soul, the quickening of the latter is a 
promise of the quickening of the former; and again, 
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the body being the mediating organ between the soul 
and nature, the idea of the resurrection suggests that of a 
palingenesia,—a deliverance of the creation itself from the 
bondage of corruption. The process of recovery, like the 
fall itself, is from within outwards. The Spirit of the Son 
is sent into the heart as a power of attraction and assimila- 
tion, taking the new creature up into the common life of 
the whole mystical Christ, just as physical assimilation 1s 
the appropriation of elements that were previously foreign 
to the body. The intercession of Christ, in its largest 
aspect, is the continued exercise of this power of spiritual 
assimilation ; the extension of the life of the head to all the 
members ; the answer of effectual saving sympathy to the 
ery of faith ; until, according to the working whereby he 1s 
able to subdue all things unto himself, Redemption shall 
reach the very body, and fashion it in the likeness of his 
own glorious body. Then this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immortality ; 
death—the last enemy—shall be destroyed, and the victims 
that he has been accumulating through so many ages shall 
be taken away from him; we shall see our Father’s face, 
and his name shall be written upon our foreheads. There 
shall be even a physical meetness for a joy that we are now 
unable to bear, and for powers that we are not now able to 
exercise or to conceive; for as the present physical body is 
the organ of our animal nature, so shall the future pneuma- 
tic body be fitted for the pursuits of a higher nature. Christ 
has redeemed at once our persons and our lost prerogatives ; 
nor shall our dependence upon him ever cease; our very 
exaltation shall be but the occasion of feeling that depen- 
dence more nearly. When all things shall have been sub- 
dued under his feet the Son himself will assume the attitude 
of a subject, but for us he remains to all eternity the dis- 
penser of every blessing. 

§ 128. Man should render himself morally beautiful and 
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divine, says Plotinus, if he would be admitted to the sight 
of supreme beauty and of Deity itself. By following this 
method he will attain not only to the contemplation of 
absolute good, but even to actual identification with it. “The 
end to which man aspires is the becoming God.” Drunk 
with enthusiasm as if with a heavenly nectar, the man who 
has become identified with God is no longer capable of 
movement or intelligence; he soars above both, in that 
lonely region of the absolute One, where life, and being, 
and thought have disappeared for ever. Unfortunately 
these gloomy and audacious theories have not been con- 
fined to the Neoplatonicians; the false mysticism of the 
middle ages led many a Christian monk to aspire after a 
similar annihilation,—the being lost in God was the consu- 
mation for which his sincere though mistaken piety laboured 
and prayed. True mysticism, on the other hand, recognizes 
in the acts of creation and Redemption the proof that God 
wishes his moral creatures to be in communion with himself, 
and therefore wills their distinct personal subsistence, in 
order that they may be capable of conscious communion, 
rather than mere unconscious absorption. It is the obstacle 
to this that is to be taken away, and not the being itself; 
the death meant by true mystics is not the annihilation 
of our soul and its faculties, but the annihilation of the 
selfishness that dwarfs it. Hence when Paul tells us God 
is to be ail, he hastens to add “in all,” lest any might sup- 
pose he was to absorb the beings he had created. 

Our Lord’s argument for immortality is at the same time 
an assurance of the indestructibility of our individuality. 
He told the Sadducees that the reality of a future state was 
proved by the simple words—“T am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” because “he 
is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for all live unto 
him.” That is to say, nothing in communion with the source 
of life can cease to live: when God loves he loves for ever ; 
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he will not allow those who are dear to him to be torn from 
his grasp. The very nature of their relation towards him 
makes it a pledge of immortality; aye, and a pledge of 
resurrection likewise,—because the body is necessary to 
complete the man, even in glory ; and if God wills us round 
his throne, he wills our very selves as he created us. 
The perpetuity of inferior and perishable creatures is that 
of the species, not the individual ; but man’s is a personal 
existence, and that divinely allied. Each individual should 
represent mankind in a particular manner, so that it might 
be exhibited in the greatest possible variety of types: if the 
world is full of men who are mere cyphers, they are like 
minerals which have not had time or room to chrystallize in 
the shape proper to them; but every human being 1s not the 
less originally called to exhibit a thought of God ; each 
constitutes an original type, instead of being a mere exem- 
plar of the species. This is most evident in the case of the 
most remarkable men; great geniuses are never the exact 
reproduction of each other,—and when one has passed away, 
the world will never see that particular type again ; but it is 
true of all men, even the most ordinary,—no two characters, 
no two faces, are exactly the same. Our very looks now 
betray the members of a fallen race, but their expression 
can be changed: there does not exist a countenance that 
could not be lit up and transfigured by joy and gratitude for 
- felt Redemption, just as there does not exist a character that 
could not be ennobled by grace. 

The lower any creature descends in the scale of being, the 
simpler its organism is seen to be, and the less the difference 
between individuals. Hence man’s individuality is one of 
the marks of his superiority, though Hegel is consistent 
with his system generally when he treats it as an imperfec- 
tion. That rich diversity which makes us complements of, 
and necessary to each other, has had God for its author, 
and that in the Christian’s case twice over,—for he renews it 
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now, as he created it once. The Holy Spirit communicates 
the same saving life to all believers, but at the same time he 
awakes and develops their true individuality, so that a man 
is never more completely himself than when his heart has 
been taken possession of by the only feelings capable of fill- 
ing it, and all the elements of his moral nature are drawn 
out with a joyous freedom proportioned to the worth of the 
being he loves. There are no uniform types in the kingdom 
of God,—no identical specimens, as if it were a family of 
plants; and the individuality thus marked with a twofold 
seal, has been made eternal, by the linking of our persons 
with that of Christ himself. 

§ 129. Faith in Redemption raises up a new humanity, 
destined to attain the ideal and fulfil the purpose of the old, 
and that both collectively and severally, for in every respect 
the gifts and calling of God are without repentance. We 
dare not say with Bunsen, that men are so many imperfect 
Christs ; and that after making himself man, the Lord will 
make himself mankind, and divinize the universe: but we 
may say that God in the same act arrests our descent, and 
begins to raise us toward the various perfections of the 
type for which we were made; and that the unused capa- 
cities that we can recognize within us, gently pressing for 
their natural development, shall one day find it in his pre- 
sence. 

The organization of the heavenly family for eternity begins 
upon earth; and every man’s place in it, here or hereafter, 
must be determined by the nearness of his resemblance to 
Jesus Christ. Each will be rewarded according to his works, 
through the privileges and the capacities inherent in the 
character which the accomplishment of these works shall 
have wrought in him. The very giving of a cup of cold 
water to a wearied brother is rewarded in its own kind by 
the bestowal of readier sympathies, and thereby a greater 
capacity for the enjoyment of one of the elements of eternal 
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bliss, and it shall be so with them all :—“ He that is righteous Apoe xsi. 11. 


let him be righteous still” The more polished the mirror 
here below, the brighter will be the reflection of the Master’s 
countenance in glory. The more one has been the servant 
of others, and the more anxious for their salvation, and 
thereby like-minded with the Saviour, the more qualified 
will he be to share that holiest joy—the deepest in the 
universe—the Saviour’s rapture over saved souls. 

Christ full-grown in us will destroy everything that lifts 
itself up in us against the most perfect love and absolute 
submission to God. We shall judge ourselves and repu- 
diate for ever everything that we have done, wished, or 
thought in opposition to the mind of Christ,—applying the 
torch with our own hands to the wood, the hay, the stubble, 
to every element that would mar the beauty and solidity 
of the golden shrine in which our God 1s to dwell and to 
be honoured. 

Again, Christ in us will destroy every thing in us that 
ever made us unjust or unkind towards our fellows, or even 
forgetful of them. We shall recognise at once all the evil 
that we have done, and the good that we have left undone, 
by the light of that love which we cannot but feel and imi- 
tate. We shall see and love our brethren in and through 
Christ, reading and sharing in his feelings towards the Fa- 
ther and towards them, craving unlimited possession of his 
person and unlimited participation in his bliss, and there- 
fore of the love that constitutes his bliss. 

The fugitive joys of earth will not be succeeded by the 
heart opening itself to new joys in an endless and secure 
succession, but rather by the heart and will fastening for 
ever upon one unchanging object—by one joy, full and over- 
flowing to the satisfying of the whole being—“by God him- 
self, known, willed, loved, and by the eternal circulation of 
the Divine life in this knowledge, this will, and this love. 
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even as also I am known,’ said St. Paul. God does not 
know our thoughts by our words, our wishes by our acts, 
our nature by its external manifestations; he knows us 
directly, at our very centre. We cannot thus know him 
now. We only see in nature now some faint reflexes of his 
glory, and in mankind a few rays of his love. By and by 
we shall see nature and humanity directly in their centre ; 

we shall know all things in God as their first prin 
Then, every veil being lifted up, we may contemplate the 
very well-spring of Infinite Love. We shall have only one 
thought, but that a thought embracing all existence ; we 
shall associate ourselves to one will, but that an all-sustain- 
ing will, Then we shall have the solution of all mysteries, 
the harmony of contrasts, an inexhaustible variety in per- 
fect unity. Then nature shall be grace, and grace nature ; 
or rather—no longer exposed to the agency of sin that has 
divided and decomposed the ray of eternal love—grace and 
nature, in their supreme unity, shall receive a new name 
that it is given to no one here below to pronounce.” 
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of the incarnate Son of God; the great central moment of 
its history is the Saviour’s life and atoning death, but Re- 
demption continues to be carried out in its blessed effects 
upon the hearts, consciences, and lives of men throughout 
time and eternity; and it had been long prepared for by 
the discipline to which the human race was subjected, by 
the aspirations of holy men throughout a night of many ages, 
and by the institutions of a people set apart for that purpose. 

In the midst of pagan antiquity, with its human sacrifices, 
its obligatory prostitution, its rabble of uncouth, obscene, 
and bloodstained deities, its races looking upon each other 
as natural enemies,—amidst these horrors and infamies we 
know of one people who had worthy ideas of God, the 
almighty, holy, and merciful Creator of heaven and earth, 
who loved to be sought after by man made in his image. 
F2e religious rites of this people were free from all taint of 
cruelty, licentiousness or absurdity, and were never made a 
substitute for purity of heart and life. Their standard of 
individual and domestic morality was high; they believed 
in the common origin and universal brotherhood of the 
human race; above all, under every vicissitude they clung to 
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the hope that one of their race should yet become a bless- 
ing to all the families of the earth. Whence the miracle 
of such a nation as this ? 

The Christian replies,—It came from the moral impulse 
communicated to Israel by the shore of the Red Sea, and 
under the shadow of Sinai; it came of the wonders wrought 
at the dawn of their national life, and remaining indelibly 
stamped upon the. national memory,—wonders, as they said 
themselves, “which we have heard, and known, and our 
fathers have told us.” Here was the phenomenon of a 
people placed in such exceptional circumstances as to receive 
the whole of their religious and the greater part of their 
civil institutions at one time, and that under the thrilling 
impression of an unexampled deliverance, by the bared arm 
of Jehovah their God. Israel, like his ancestor, had to 
wrestle with the angel, prevailed as day was breaking, and 
left the Divine grasp with a remembrance to be felt for ever. 
The Exodus was in the nation’s history what conversion is in 
that of a single soul—a time of religious creation, moulding 
the whole character, determining the whole future. It is 
evident that this national Redemption was peculiarly suited 
to confirm the promises made unto the fathers, and to set a 
seal upon their descendants as a people of hope and fond 
desire—a people waiting for the common salvation, to be 
effected, they knew not how,—“ in the mount of Jehovah it 
shall be provided ;” but involving, in any case, a Divine in- 
terposition of which that they had themselves experienced 
was a preliminary and an earnest. “The golden age of Pales- 
tine was not in the past but in the future ; the epic of their 
history was in their prophecies; the hero, if one may so 
speak, of their national affections was no Divine ancestor of 
remote antiquity, but the Messiah who was to come.” Even 
in their unbelief it was characteristic of the Jews that they 
required signs; and now that their mission has been over 
for eighteen centuries, and that Israel stalks like a spectre 
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among the nations, it owes its incredible tenacity of life to 
that habit of reckoning upon the future which had deter- 
mined its whole bearing. 

Here, then, said a recent traveller, upon ance within 
sicht of Jerusalem, “here then is that poor little town 
which felt itself to be greater than all the grandeur of the 
earth, which recognized in itself the capital of the world!” 
Yes, Rationalists may be scandalized by the miracles of the 
Exodus, but they can neither deny nor explain the equally 
miraculous effect,—a people of prophets, a collective voice 
as of a preacher in the wilderness, “ prepare ye the way of 
Jehovah, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God!” More wonderful still, they actually did prepare it, 
“Tsrael is the trunk upon which the faith of the human 
race has been graffed,” says a writer who does not share 
that faith himself; “he has realized the hardiest predictions 
of his prophets ; the world that despised him has rallied 
round him; at the present hour Jerusalem is really ‘an 
house of prayer for all peoples.’ Equally revered by the 
Jew, the Christian, the Musulman,—it is the holy city of 
four hundred millions of men; and the prophecy of Zecha- 
riah has been verified to the letter,—‘in those days ten men 
out of all languages of the nations shall take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you, for 
we have heard that God is with you”” We quote M. Ernest 
Renan. 

The law and the prophets alike were destined to prepare 
the Jewish mind for the future definitive Revelation and 
Redemption; the former, by its slow and silent action upon 
the conscience,—the latter, as expositors of that grand moral 
scheme which begun with the origin of our race, and was 
gradually unfolded, through immediate Divine interpositions 
and successive revelations, until all subordinate teaching 
was superseded by the advent of the promised Redeemer. 
The institutions of the law were of a nature to convey the 
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impression of its temporary character by their premeditated 
insufficiency : on the one hand, the frequent recurrence of 
sacrifices and lustrations of all kinds forced upon the wor- 
shipper the sense of God’s abhorrence of all impurity; while 
the ten words graven by an invisible finger on the stone, 
and the stringent, searching command to love the Lord 
with all the heart, and soul, and strength, and to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself, were calculated to direct religious 
effort aright, to awaken desire after moral perfection, and a 
feeling of demerit when it was not attained. On the other 
hand, there was no visible relief provided for those higher 
and deeper feelings ; the ceremonial appliances, so numerous 
in the lower spheres of human activity, became gradually 
meagre and inadequate, until they failed altogether in that 
sphere where alone assurance of forgiveness was really 
wanting ;—there was no expiation for the adulterer or the 
murderer, or in general for the crimes that lie heavy on the 
conscience ; in a word, the law could as little relieve the 
terrors it created or intensified as it could satisfy the aspira- 
tions it had awakened : it was “our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ.” 

Even when standing at the foot of that cloud-encircled 
summit, where their lawgiver was admitted to immediate 
converse with God, the Hebrews were taught that the mis- 
sion attended with such awful sanctions was but temporary, 
and Moses the type of another and more effectual Redeemer. 
“Jehovah thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him 
ye shall hearken.” A prophet like Moses must be a Medi- 
ator, for the promise is given as an answer to the cry of 
the people,—“let me not hear again the voice of Jehovah 
my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that 
I die not.” And this prophet must be greater than Moses, 
for his mission is final; at the very moment that the reli- 
gion of the Hebrews was inaugurated with incomparable 
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glory and majesty, it was implicitly affirmed by its very 
founder to be only preparatory. | 

§ 131. It is evidently the will of the Creator and Father 
of men that various branches of the human race should in 
turn contribute different elements toward the final pros- 
perity and perfection of the whole. Thus the Pheenicians 
first taught the inhabitants of distant countries to exchange 
their productions, making all nature, so far as it was known, 
to provide for the wants of all mankind. Greece became a 
model for future ages in the pursuit of ideal beauty, in its 
immortal literature, in the walks of sublimest speculation, 
and in its assertion of the rights of freemen. Rome was 
the supreme witness of the majesty of law, and of the assi- 
milating power of a strong, all-subduing civilization. The 
modern world differs from the ancient, in that a whole 
family of nations is called to a common participation in the 
benefits of civilization ; but, until all distinctions shall be 
merged in a blessed equality, the principle of the division 
of labour will remain a law of history as well as of mecha- 
nical achievement. Italy boasts of the revival of letters; 
Spain of the first distant discoveries and conquests; Ger- 
many of the Reformation,—and, until within the last few 
years, it was, and had been for a century, the home of all 
earnest thought. The mission of France is apparently to 
break with the past, to throw its sword into the scale when 
some great revolution is to be effected, or to be spread. It 
would seem as if nothing could be appropriated on a large 
scale by the human race, without having been first elabo- 
rated among a particular people: and again, every disco- 
very, every evolution in any one country is virtually an 
attainment for the race—just as the discipline through 
which an individual mind passes may become profitable 
to multitudes, 

None should so readily recognize this great principle as 
Englishmen: a world-historical mission has been confided 
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to us, and to our American brethren, more distinctly than 
to any other people at the present time. The rest of Europe 
own us their masters in political science, and begin to bor- 
row the institutions we have tried upon ourselves. It is 
ours to teach mankind at large how to appropriate and dis- 
tribute the resources of this earth they have been so long 
treading unintelligently. It is essentially through us that 
future ages will inherit the acquisitions of the past, and 
it is in our civilization that the principal features of for- 
mer periods are reproduced. Our merchants are princes, 
like those of the Phcenicians ; we legislate for alien races, 
—kingdoms more populous and more distant than the pro- 
vinces on which conquering Rome imposed her laws; our 
colonies occupy every unclaimed area of the earth’s surface, 
—spreading our language and manners, our liberties and our 
blood, over two continents and a half, as those of Greece 
did once over the shores of the Black Sea and the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean. More than all,—nations that 
are now heathen shall owe to us the knowledge of the true 
God and Saviour. 

Thus the religious privilege of the Jews,—instead of con- 
stituting an invidious exception, a freak of mysterious 
favoritism, is an illustration of a general-rule. Religion, 
like every thing else we prize, had its embryonic phase. Its 
birth among a particular people was one condition of its 
future universality; “like the heght of a lamp as yet too 
feeble to bear the open air, and which is shut up in a vessel 
until it becomes strong enough to shine out upon the world 
through the broken potsherd.” Israel was among the na- 
tions the representative of true religion, and the starting- 
point for future religious life. Revelation being historical, 
and not magical,—Redemption carrying out a divine life in 
man, and not being merely an act of sovereignty accom- 
plished over his head,—it needed a preparatory travail in the 
human conscience, and a point of contact with human in- 
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stitutions. These were provided in the law and in the 
history of the chosen people. Here was the normal school, 
in which God brought up the future teachers of the human 
race: this sacred secluded path was really fenced in with a 
view to the future highway of humanity. Such a calling 
was an immense privilege, no doubt. Israel was blessed 
among the nations, like Mary among women; but, in both 
instances alike, the peculiar grace was given for the sake 
of all mankind, and was even surpassed by the common 
blessing. | 

That which was really exceptional, and may justly be 
called miraculous in the case of the Hebrews, was,—that 
instead of learning to recognize their mission gradually, and 
through the teaching of circumstances, like other nations, 
they were conscious of it from the first—they foretold it 
twenty centuries before it was accomplished. The first pil- 
grims upon the highlands of Palestine represented them- 
selves as singled out from among all men for the good of 
all. “In thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed” had been the great original promise which 
prompted the emigration of Abraham, and it was renewed 
to each of the patriarchs after him. 

The narrow, exclusive, uncharitable spirit of the later 
Jews is but too patent on every page of the New Testa- 
ment :—“ They please not God, and are contrary to all men.” 
But that gracious promise, which as a nation they refused 
to forward, was accomplished by their humiliation and dis- 
persion. God in his wisdom scattered multitudes of his 
ancient people through all the cities of the east and west, 
where they served as witnesses to Monotheism, and to the 
hope of a Messiah; and where, amid the decomposition of 
Paganism, they exercised an influence which awakened the 
scorn of Roman writers and the anger of Roman legislators, 
Under circumstances apparently the most unpropitious Ju- 
daism did really fulfil the ends for which it was instituted: 
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it furnished the Saviour with hearers and with apostles ; it 
provided for the latter, wherever they directed their foot- 
steps, both synagogues and the right to preach in them 
freely ; some of the Jewish colony in every city became the 
first believers there, and formed the nucleus of the Church 
that soon gathered around them; so that each locality re- 
peated on a small scale that process which history exhibits 
in grander proportions,—the transformation of the first phase 
of faith in Redemption into its second and final stage. 

§ 132. Pagan religions exist as the negative side of the 
education of the human race. It was necessary that there 
should be a people waiting for the salvation of God; but it 
was equally necessary to let mankind as a whole take their 
own course, try to be happy without God, and to be re- 
ligious after their own fashion. There is deep truth,— 
deeper than the speaker knew,—in Fontanelle’s saying, that 
we never take the right road until we have exhausted all 
possible methods of going wrong. Man isa prodigal son : 
nothing but sad experience could teach him to know his 
own guilt and worthlessness, to throw himself upon his 
Father’s heart, and value his Father’s house. It was well 
that we should have it in our power to compare the reshlt 
of leaving such a case to nature, with its treatment by the 
Divine Physician. Hence, while God was maturing his 
plan among the Jews, the world was left to make a great 
experiment on its own account. That was a very special 
discipline indeed that kept the chosen people in the way of 
obedience while their exclusive privilege lasted, and it did 
not hinder their subsequent obduracy ; but that discipline 
could not be extended to other nations without marring the 
experiment that was to be the counter-proof of the true 
religion, and that was to impart a saving lesson. The Jews, 
in their turn, are learning the same lesson now :—‘“ For God 
hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have 
mercy upon all.” 
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Paul told the Athenians, God had determined the times 
and the territories of the nations, “that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him.” 
Man was therefore upon his trial religiously as well as 
morally, and his history in this respect is related to that 
of the religion of Redemption, as a co-ordinate manifesta- 
tion of the power of the religious principle. That must 
indeed be an indestructible instinct of our nature which can 
survive after all the abuses that have existed, and the crimes 
that have been perpetrated in its name, and which evidences 
its power and universality by the very havoc its perversion 
has wrought. In all ages, and in all degrees of civilization, 
man has worshipped at some altar; as is said in a well- 
known passage of Plutarch, “ shouldest thou wander through 
the earth, thou mayest find cities without walls, without a 
king, without houses,* without coin, without a theatre, or 
gymnasium, but never wilt thou behold a city without a 
God, without prayer, without oracle, without sacrifice.” 
That it should be so proves we were made for loving con- 
verse with God, just as much as the eye was prepared for 
the sun in the heavens; nay, more—it shows that all is 
not lost, nor that blessed relation wholly irrevocable. That 
there are religions at all in this world, the very worst and 
lowest as well as the true, is owing to intended Redemp- 
tion, and to the faint, obscure instinct that God can be 
propitiated. There are no religions in hell. 

Alas, it is the perversion of that which is highest and 
holiest in man that can best serve to measure his degrada- 
tion and wretchedness. His religions have been so many 
revolting confessions of his inmost tendencies,—of the cruelty, 
the sensuality, the self-worship, or else the delirious thirst 
for annihilation which le hid in the dark places of his 
being. Nor can he find rest in those religions; they are but 
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phases in the uneasy search after lost truth and happiness, 
which he is constrained to renew in every possible direction, 
like the maniac walking through dry places. The highest 
development of Paganism issued in the altar “to the un- 
known God,’—that uplifted hand of wearied, dying natural- 
ism pointing away from itself. 

The essential relation of the religion of Redemption to 
all others, consists in its being the fulfilment of their aims, 
and their indistinct surmises: “The glory of Christianity 
is not to be as unlike other religions as possible, but to be 
their perfection and fulfilment....seeming to stand in the 
same relation to the inferior religions that man does to the 
inferior animals,” with this difference,—that it takes their 
place and leaves them no reason to subsist. When the 
nations have, so to speak, thoroughly worked out the falla- 
cies, the insufficiencies and corruptions of their own reli- 
gious instincts, Christianity offers them that after which 
they have been grasping, and gives them back whatever 
truth was in their own ideas re-set. 

Thus, when Scandinavia or Greece tell us of heroes who 
travel over many lands, teach, legislate, throw open the 
Walhalla, perform all manner of labours, and unbind Pro- 
metheus from his rock; or when Chinese sages expatiate on 
the coming of a sovereignly holy king, whose reign shall be 
a blessing beyond the desert and the ocean, wherever car 
or ship can penetrate ; whatever may be the first origin of 
the idea, it appeals in its final shape to that natural instinct 
of hero worship, which only finds its real satisfaction at the 
feet of the Divinely appointed “leader and commander to 
the people.” To the same effect is the reverence paid 
throughout so many generations to the memory of such men 
as Confucius, Shakya Muni, and Mahomet, and the spell 
which seems to liein their names over the minds of multi- 
tudes. Evidently we have an inborn disposition to hail in 
some heroic personage, the great revealer and teacher—the 
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example in his own person of the ideal of all wisdom, ex- 
cellence and self-devotion; now, Paul recognizes a parallelism 
between the “lords” of the Gentiles and the Master whom 
he served: that which is sought in other religions, is found 
in the religion of Redemption. 

Again, when ancient Persia dwelt upon a world-long 
struggle with gigantic powers of evil and impurity, in 
which we are summoned to take our part,—what is this, but 
a somewhat childish and materialized conception of the 
anarchy brought about by sin,—the inward strife that we 
know too well; which Christianity explains, and in which 
it makes us conquerors ? 

The incarnations of Hindu theology reveal the sense of 
a secret aptitude in man for the indwelling of Divinity, 
the consciousness that there is in us that which can be 
raised to fellowship with the ineffable, and a wish for some 
being who may put God within our reach. Vishnu’s earlier 
incarnations, may be but a primitive geology suggested by 
remains of the Saurian period; and even when he becomes 
man, he is not represented as forming an abiding connection 
with the creature existence under which he hides himself, 
—it is unreal and therefore transitory, but the whole mythic 
circle does not the less cry out to have the living God 
put within our grasp. 

It is not in details merely, but in the very central pur- 
pose of all religions—the effort to propitiate offended heaven, 
to obtain pardon and secure favour,—that Christianity most 
completely meets the wants, expressed by her sisters with 
wild gestures and stammering lips. The dreams, the half- 
unconscious cravings and aspirations of other systems, are 
the sober day thoughts, the very substance and essence of 
the religion of Redemption. It has shown that beliets 
which have exercised such a sway over multitudes from 
generation to generation, in the most populous regions of 
the world, can be more than realized. 
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§ 133. Religions may be divided into two classes: those 
which grow, and those which are made. The former are 
found prevailing previous to all authentic history, associated 
with the earliest remembrances of the races by whom they 
are professed; and they are all various shapes of Naturalism. 
The latter, with the exception of Parsism, have originated 
within the period of known history, being attempts to re- 
form some effete form of nature worship, or to fill the void 
which its decay had left. These have always been founded 
by individual genius or influence, and they generally rest 
their claims on some positive, professedly Divine Revelation. 
In their case, an ordinary measure of sagacity enables the 
historian to detect the motives which led to the attempt, and 
to determine the circumstances by which it was favoured. 
In primitive religions, on the contrary, professed Revelations, 
where they exist at all, are of secondary importance,—con- 
sisting of the laws, songs, and traditions that have grown 
up with a single people. Here the fundamental wants of 
the soul run into different forms of degeneracy, according 
to the particular national temperament, the nature of the 
climate, the aspect of the heavens and the earth. Frag- 
ments of the earliest history of the entire human race are 
incorporated with shifting personifications of natural powers, 
and disfigured traditions of later events; and all together 
are so modified by long forgotten migrations, conquests, and 
fusions of different tribes, as to render analysis and explan- 
ation always difficult, and often impossible. 

Fetishism is an abortion of nature-worship, when it has 
failed to attain to shape or unity, or when it becomes effete 
without any attempt at reformation, and without the intro- 
duction of any positive religion, or any philosophical sys- 
tem to supply its place. 

The religion of Redemption has something in common 
with each of the two great classes. Like the positive relig- 
ions it has had its birthday: its origin can be ascertained, 
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whether in the stage of preparation, as begun with the call 
of Abraham, or in the stage of accomplishment, the appear- 
ance, ministry, and passion of Jesus Christ. Thus it is 
intelligible from the outset, and lies open to historical 
criticism. On the other hand, like the primitive religions, 
it connects itself with the very oldest traditions of human- 
ity, with the destinies of the race, from its cradle to the 
present moment. It is the development of the once mys- 
terious promise, that the seed of the woman should crush 
the serpent’s head; it is the response to the moral meaning 
of the universal primeval rite of sacrifice. The religion of 
Redemption has grown up with man; and though still pro- 
fessed by a minority only, that minority has so long stood 
at the head and front of the civilization of the whole, that 
this religion may be said to have formed man as he is, and 
to be destined to form him as he is to be, and to stand to- 
wards the entire race in that same nursing-mother relation- 
ship which is occupied by sundry primitive religions toward 
particular peoples. “The history of all Historical nations 
must in some sense be its history:” so much so, that as it 
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the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is, however reluc- 
tantly and unconsciously, the history of the progress of the 
Christian Church. The mystery which hangs about the 
origin and gradual development of so many other systems, 
illegitimate offspring of the religious principle, does not 
exist with respect to this, its firstborn and lawful offspring. 
The clouds, settled down upon the springs which water the 
plains of Hindostan or the valley of the Nile, rise up to 
let our unhindered gaze rest upon the sources of the river 
of God, destined to gladden the whole earth. Here the 
distinction, subsisting every where else between positive and 
primitive religion, is resolved by their coincidence. The 
connection between Christianity and Judaism is in no sense 
accidental; the one is the necessary development of the 
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other ; not in the way of spontaneous evolution, as the life 
of a plant issues in its fruit,—but as a prepared and pre- 
dicted transformation, through the introduction of a new, 
blessed, glorious, and divine agency, the carrying out of a 
virtually finished Redemption. Christianity exhausts the 
previous monotheism, accomplishing its purposes, and ful- 
filling its promises, while infinitely surpassing them. 

§ 134. Thus, through the Bible, our remembrances reach 
back to the creation and the fall, as our hopes reach forward 
to the end of the world, and beyond it. The East was our 
cradle, as the West and the distant South will severally be 
an old man’s bench, on which hoary humanity will sit and 
await the final summons. The experiences of patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles’ will be sacred to kindred spirits 
throughout all time ; and the thought that God himself has 
held converse with men in the great periods of religious 
creation, will remain a treasure laid up in the inner sanc- 
tuary,—a cherished remembrance of happy childhood, ever 
helping to renew the sense of the holy love that has 
watched over our path, and wakening the ear to catch the 
angel song that floats around us. The marvellous working 
of religious principle upon the character and capacities of 
men can be inspected in the only case in which it is to 
abide; and the thinker of future ages can retrace the re- 
ligious history of the race, just as Providence enables him 
to retrace most of what has been really important in its 
social and political history. A traveller amid the ruins of 
central America once ended a chapter with the aphorism,— 
“the history of the world yet remains to be written.” He 
was mistaken: we have yet many discoveries to make, and 
much negligence to repair; we must learn more of the 
colossal despotisms of extreme antiquity, and of their ma- 
terial civilization, and more of the fortunes of outlying 
members of Christendom also. However, it is certain that 
the true history of mankind is confined to the progressive 
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races: savages have nothing to communicate except the 
evidences of their filiation, which are to be painfully ex- 
tracted from the languages they speak: and as for isolated 
semi-barbarous forms of culture, they are but branches of 
the river that lose themselves in the desert. History, in the 
proper sense of the word,—the sum of those remembrances 
that help the race to the consciousness of its progress, and 
of its moral identity,—is confined to the central stream. 
“In the history of the world,” writes Hegel, “only those 
peoples can come under notice which form a state.” 

It has been repeatedly observed that Christianity alone, 
of all religions, claims to be founded on historical fact, and 
that its doctrines and precepts have been conveyed to us in 
a great measure in the form of history. Its relation to 
history generally is, to say the least, in wonderful harmony 
with this essential characteristic. ‘“ History herself was 
born on that night when Moses led forth his countrymen 
from the land of Goshen.” In pagan records there is no 
continuous narrative of events for a thousand years later. 
The Old Testament is the history of a period which would 
otherwise have none. It enters upon the affairs of Egypt 
and Assyria enough to admit of being verified by the monu- 
ments of these countries; but with respect to human re- 
membrances generally, it may be compared to a mother 
supplying the defects of her children’s memories, by telling 
tales of their infancy. It is the typical . history,—that 
which best exemplifies the general laws of progress, de- 
velopment, and decay by which nations are affected; and at 
the same time, taken in connection with the new religious 
life which was its culmination, its explanation, and fulfil- 
ment, it gives unity and meaning to universal history. 

§ 135. But why was the first period of this religion so 
unlike its definitive shape ? 

It may be answered, in the first place, that, since the fall 
has made man’s will to differ from God’s, it became neces- 
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sary that a dispensation of law should precede that of 
liberty, for the education of the conscience; as it is put by 
that most evangelical of the apostolic fathers,—the unknown 
writer of the Epistle to Diognetus,—“God wanted to create 
in us the sense of righteousness, in order that from the 
moment we should have been found unworthy of life 
through our own works, we might be made worthy through 
the goodness of God; and having shown that so far as in 
us lay it was impossible that we should enter into the king- 
dom, we might then become capable of it through the power 
of God.” 

In the next place, the whole character of Mosaic legisla- 
tion is one of systematic condescension towards certain 
conditions of man’s fallen state, but with such limitations 
and appliances as to prepare for his emancipation from those 
conditions. This might be shown even in matters of detail: 
the permission of divorce, for instance, among the Jews, 
was a concession to the hardness of the heart; we have our 
Lord’s authority for so saying ; yet, by making a legal form 
necessary, it put a first obstacle in the way of arbitrary and 
capricious separations, and was really a step in the direction 
of their total prohibition. Again, the institution of cities 
of refuge, without formally abolishing in the letter the wild 
justice of private blood-revenge, brought about its extine- 
tion, by providing “that the manslayer die not, until he 
stand before the congregation in judgment.” But it is the 
grand features of the economy,—its symbolism, its temporal 
sanctions of the law, its priesthood, uniting judicial with 
sacerdotal functions, its national exclusiveness—it is its 
theocratic character, in a word, that essentially demonstrates 
the principle of Divine condescension. Theocracy is not a 
government by priests, as opposed to kings, but government 
exclusively in the interest of religion, and in which every 
form of national life is understood to be a part of religion. 

Modern mythologists, since Schelling, are unanimous in 
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recognising that the human mind, during the first periods of 
religious creation, was in a state so different from the pres- 
ent, that we can barely surmise its nature, as from without ; 
but are as incapable of reproducing it by any effort of 
imagination, as adults are of realizing the conceptions of 
childhood. An instinctive, undeveloped unity was the law 
of those early societies, as plurality is that of ours, and plu- 
rality reduced to voluntary and intelligent unity shall be 
that of the future. It would seem as if the mind could not 
then conceive anything abstractedly from its physical envel- 
ope, thought and language——the idea and its expression, 
doctrine and myth,—all sprung into existence simulta- 
neously. Spirit and matter, soul and body, God and the 
world,—all were one to a childish, enthusiastic, and -all- 
unconscious pantheism. The family, the state, the church 
were all one in their patriarchal infancy. The starting- 
points of the various forms of intellectual activity, which 
were afterwards to be pursued independently, in order that 
they might be fully realized, lay hidden in that common 
fund of religious feeling and tradition, which was the great 
factor of each national life. There was no distinction be- 
tween mythological legend and natural science, between 
civil law and religious precept. “Law was not yet severed 
from morality, nor religion from law, nor ceremony from 
religion.” In those days words were poetry, and masculine 
and feminine words were created through the same instinct 
of personification as male and female divinities. Languages 
conceal the oldest, though unconscious, philosophies; ety- 
mologies exhibit the genealogy of ideas,—the secret thoughts 
of peoples on the connection of things, on the harmonies of 
the moral and physical world, upon nature, and the soul, 
and God. The diversities of language betray so many dif- 
ferent conceptions of the universe, and of these religious 
diversity was the highest and truest expression ; for though 
man had lost the unity of his own being, and that of his 
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race, and that of God, the Divine was still the great and 
habitual object of his thoughts; a Divine voice was heard, 
a Divine presence felt every where. That a state of spon- 
taneous collective life should constitute the first stage of 


_ history is analagous to what is seen in zoology: among the 


lower animals a great many functions are monopolized by a 
common organ, and the progress of any type in the scale of 
being is marked by the appearance of special organs for the 
performance of these several functions. 

This representation of the state of the pre-historical world 
has been laboriously wrung from the data of languages and 
mythologies, by the methods of modern science. Assuming 
its substantial truth, it becomes evident at once that if the 
chosen people were to have a religion which they could 
understand, and attempt to follow, it must be a theocracy, 
—and so it was. God stooped to the infirmity of his crea- 
tures, and fed them with milk instead of meat, so long as 
they were not able to bear it. He met them on their own 
ground, as he was by and by to meet them in their own 
flesh and blood. He gave them institutions suited to their 
ideas and needs, of the same class with those which men 
had been inventing for themselves, with this only difference, 
—that every element of idolatry had been carefully rooted 
out. His government assumed that palpable form under + 
which alone it could be recognized. It was a theocracy 
mercifully adapted to the theocratic phase of human devel- 
opment, and which left room for further revelation of God’s 
purposes, proportioned to the spiritual progress of his people. 

There was no conception then of individual liberty, or 
responsibility in any sense, except the obligation to be a 
faithful member of the religious society into which one was 
born. The individual did not belong to himself, but was 
treated as a child, under the authority and at the disposal 
of that society. As St. Paul tells us, the servant of God 
under the old covenant was spiritually a minor, in bondage 
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under worldly elements, subject to the discipline of a re- 
ligion external, hereditary, and imposed by authority. Even 
when an Israelite was drawn away to serve other gods, it 
was no assertion of religious liberty in the modern sense, 
but an exchange of his fealty to his native king for subjec- 
tion to an alien despotism. Of course external observances, 
imposed upon the reluctant among the people, were worth- 
less in a directly religious aspect; yet even thus they kept 
up the national civil and religious polity, and thereby served 
the grand providential purpose of preparing for the Re- 
demption that was to come. In this respect Mosaism was 
not so much a religion, as a summons to an attitude of ex- 
pectancy for the real religion ; as its last prophet sent to 
ask the Christ,—“ Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another ?” 

The manifestation of the character of God, in all his deal- 
ings with his people, was the abiding element in Mosaism : 
and how magnificently was it proclaimed at Sinai. “ Jehovah, 
Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will 
by no means clear the guilty.” Redemption itself—the very 
love of Christ—could only illustrate and glorify, but neither 
modify nor add to this blessed Revelation. All the transi- 
tory elements in the Mosaic institutions were grouped 
around this life-giving centre, being made to minister to its 
elucidation and confirmation. 

§ 136. The ceremonial law, considered as a whole, was 


an appropriation of the symbolism common to the nations ° 


at that time, but which, in this instance, was cleansed from 
all defiling elements, and rendered meet to express the ex- 
pectation of Redemption. It is remarkable that this hope 
was more expressed by acts than explicitly proclaimed ; the 
law went beyond the religious culture of the generation that 
received it, being calculated to keep pace with an increasing 
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development, and an ever clearer consciousness of deeper | 
needs. 

There is a pusillanimous pietism which dares not allow 
itself to recognize facts, and is terror-struck and scandalized 
at the idea that the true religion should ever have borrowed 
anything from its false rivals; but “he is guilty of high 
treason against the faith who fears the result of any inves- 
tigation.” The Gospel is the child of light; “it is willing 
that we should look calmly and steadily at all the facts of 
the history of religion,” and he who has intelligently received 
the doctrine that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, will have 
no difficulty in admitting that the religion of Redemption 
also must possess its human side. The question practically 
amounts to this,—was it fitting that God should speak to 
men in their own languages, or in those of distant worlds? 
History furnishes the answer: Greek existed before the 
New Testament, as religious symbolism did before Moses 
converted it to its highest use. The forms of Hebrew wor- 
ship were pictures, acted parables, suited to the tastes and 
the capacities of children, such as men were at that time. 

The internal distribution of the Hebrew tabernacle, and 
afterwards of the temple, was exactly that of the Eeyptian 
temple: a porch, then a sanctuary, into which the priests 
entered freely, and lastly a holiest of all, separated from the 
sanctuary by a wall or else a curtain of the richest materials, 
—such as Clement of Alexandria tells us could still be seen 
at the close of the 2nd century, sewed with golden wire, and 
hiding the special retreat of the Divinity from the sight of 
the priests themselves. The inner sanctuary of the principal 
temple of each city contained, in a chest, the religious trea- 
sure which the city or the province prized above all things. 
During great solemnities, this chest or ark was borne in 
procession by the priests, staves passed through rings in its 
sides resting upon their shoulders ; on the cover were seen 
symbolical forms, seeming to gaze intently on the precious 
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contents beneath it. These details are all familiar to the 

reader of the Old Testament; the same arrangements were 
| adopted to produce the same impression of a sacred deposit, 
the real treasure of the nation. The only difference, but an 
essential one, lay in the final object of all this respect.' 
When some venerable looking Egyptian priest, says Clement, 
leads you into the innermost hall of the temple, the God 
whose praises he has been singing, proves to be a cat, a 
crocodile, a serpent, or some such creature, utterly out of 
keeping with the massive and splendid edifice. The living 
‘ representative of the solar God, for instance, was the sacred 
hawk perched in his gilded cage, or the black bull calf 
Mnevis, rolling on his rich purple carpet. The various arks 
doubtless each concealed some mummy or hideous idol—a 
sheep-headed god, a frog-headed goddess, or a stuffed monkey. 
In the Hebrew ark, on the contrary, were the tables of the 
moral law, the expression of the holiness of the living God. 
Admirable contrast! And the triumph of spiritualism is 
heightened by the very identity of the preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

Among the Israelites, as in all antiquity, the temple was 
not intended to hold the worshippers; it represented the 
palace of the Most High,—his dwelling-place in the midst 
of his people. ‘The world in general lay under a curse, but 
there existed this one spot of hallowed ground,—this “one 
fixed point amid the fluctuations of the universe ’—pledge 
of a wider blessing to come. It will be found that the two 
sentiments which are at the foundation of all religions— 
that of sin, and that of the possibility of deliverance, are 
also expressed in the forms and institutions of all religions 
taken separately. 

Clement of Alexandria also speaks of tables of shewbread, 
as exhibited in the Egyptian temples of his time. The idea 


1 See the description of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, in Stanley’s 
fourth lecture on the Jewish Church. 
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was very natural; from the most remote antiquity, a loaf of 
bread had been the hieroglyph for civilization, doubtless be- 
cause the neighbouring nomads made none. The table set 
in the house of God, with a cake for every tribe, represented 
therefore, by an image already familiar, the communion of 
the Hebrews in the highest culture and the closest ties,— 
their common enjoyment of the same paternal hospitality. 
There were priests in all religions. It was a sign that 
mankind felt themselves estranged from God, but also that 
they did not believe the gods to be altogether inaccessible, 
and so they sought mediators more worthy than themselves. , 
The Mesaic law guarded against the abuses which so readily 
crow out of this instinct, by leaving no room for the suppo- 
sition of any intrinsic superiority in the sacerdotal tribe. 
Even the High Priest was obliged to offer sacrifices for his 
own sins, before he could make atonement for the sins of 
the people, and he was forbidden to enter into the holiest 
except on one day in the year. His ministry had only a 
representative value, and was meant to suggest that of the 
real Priest to come. Like certain Egyptian priests, he wore 
a golden plate upon his forehead ; but instead of a magical 
formula, it bore the inscription,—“ HOLINESS TO THE LORD.” 
Like other functionaries, pontiffs, or judges, he wore a 
breast-plate ; but instead of the sacred beetle and the em- 
blems of the Goddess of Truth, it glittered with the names of 
the twelve tribes graven on precious stones, and it was said,— 
“They shall be upon Aaron’s heart, when he goeth in before 
Jehovah.” As in many other countries, the garment of fine 
white linen was to be worn regularly, as the symbol of purity. 
Sacrifices and lustrations were also elements, indeed the 
most essential elements, of all forms of worship. Through- 
out the world the water and the blood bore witness of man’s 
cuilt and defilement, while at the same time vaguely intima- 
ting the possibility of pardon and purification. The institu- 
tion of festivals seemed to say that life was a state of 
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disappointment and dreary exile, and yet that there were 
special moments which might be consecrated to hope and 
joy. The general idea is the same; but what a difference 
between the innocent domestic pleasures of the Hebrew, 
and the maddening, licentious orgies of the Gentile! 

§ 137. The religious history of mankind, taken broadly 
and comprehensively, is now known; and the labours of 
comparative mythologists and linguists have shown it to be 
so far consistent with itself, in all countries and circun- 
stances, that the law of the evolution of the religious feel- 
ing may be said to have been ascertained; modern research 
having not only furnished us with new facts, but also with 
new generalizations and methods of comparison. Certain 
steps of the process are found indeed to differ; but then 
they are substantially equivalents of each other. A given 
type of religious ideas and worship will be followed by 
another, of which the principal features can be described 
beforehand ; or else it will be followed by a mental and 
moral state, occupying the room of this expected type, cor- 
responding with it, and always to be found in the same 
order,—just like differing but contemporaneous formations 
in geology. “The thoughts of men, like the productions of 
nature, do not endlessly diversify ; they work themselves 
out in a few simple forms.” 

Outside the line of Jewish and Christian society, at the 
earliest glimpse we can obtain of man’s religious state, he 
appears buried in nature-worship. This is the pre-historical 
phase, during which the oldest language of each people, its 
general characteristics, and its religion grow up together 
simultaneously in unknown conditions. It is the time of 
religious infancy, which seems to last about so long as the 
development of the language continues. Worship is do- 
mestic rather than public; and bards, precursors of future 
priests, begin to take a special part in its rites. The form 
and degree of national culture are determined by the na- 
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tion’s conception of its gods, its greater or less general- 
ization of the powers it adores, and the whole stock of 
mythological lore that it accumulates. When a race has 
failed in attaining, or has fallen below a certain religious 
level, its life is an abortion, and general culture impossible ; 
nor can it ever rise out of the abject state into which it has 
fallen, unless by help from without. This is a perpetual 
rachitic infancy, and is accompanied by a great instability 
and chronic decomposition of language. 

The higher Naturalism of the superior and progressive 
races survives, and triumphs during a more or less brilliant 
period of vigorous and poetic youth ; during which history 
dawns, and, so far as the curtain is raised, the nation is seen 
pursuing its life under the forms into which its instincts 
have resolved themselves. A regular and powerful priest- 
hood has been organized; worship has become public, and 
is celebrated with the greatest pomp; temple and sacrifice, 
lustration and festival,—all the ordinary elements of the 
theocratic system are there. A literature grows up, poeti- 
cal, traditional, legislative, but always religious ; and all the 
extant remembrances, prayers, and hymns of the former 
period are piously preserved in sacred books. 

After a time, however, if nothing happens to suppress or 
indefinitely delay the third phase of evolution, the question- 
ings of reasoning and disenchanted manhood begin to be 
heard. It is asked if all these gorgeous conceptions and 
fond traditions are really true. All sorts of practical injus- 
tices and inconveniences have been fostered by and sheltered 
under them. Their innumerable observances and restric- 
tions are an intolerable burden; and the priesthood, once 
the organs, have become the oppressors of their brethren. 
It is now felt that such religions do not really satisfy the 
deepest needs of the heart and conscience ; more than that, 
they have separated religion and morality, they have run 
wild into extremes of license and cruelty, against which the 
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conscience protests, now that the fever of enthusiasm is 
over, and that men begin to look calmly upon what they 
have been believing and doing. It is as if a great experi- 
ment had failed, and the pursuit of the ideal had to be be- 
cun over again. Experiments, properly so called, are never 
made in history; at least, they are not such in the eyes of 
the generation which first ventures upon some supposed way 
of truth and happiness ; but the failure of the trial is, for sub- 
sequent generations, equivalent to the result of an experiment. 

The age of criticism is sometimes preceded hy the forma- 
tion of a new language; showing that a complete cycle of 
national development has been passed through. It is also 
frequently preceded, and its further progress arrested, by a 
struggle between the priest and the king; and if the latter 
is successful, he becomes absolute, and all religious venera- 
tion centres in his person. On the contrary, when no 
accident troubles the process of evolution, a period of re- 
construction arrives at last. The direction in which a new 
experiment will be tried depends upon the intellectual and 
moral temperament of the nation, the circumstances in 
which it finds itself, the shape which its naturalism has 
hitherto borne, the influences which act upon it from with- 
out, lastly, but not least, the character of the strong-minded 
man—Xarathustra, Shakya Muni, or Mahomet, a Confu- 
cius, a Socrates, a Plato,—some master spirit, who at this 
juncture sits like a king over the surging anarchial elements, 
set loose by the decomposition of beliefs and principles, — 
and who, himself inspired by the wants and feelings of the 
multitude, is all the better qualified to direct their thoughts 
into the channels in which they are to flow for ages. 

The new creative movement may be either religious or 
philosophical; and, leaving out of consideration both the 
all-important and various unimportant events of this order, 
it may be said summarily that the world has witnessed five 
great intellectual revolutions, effected more or less com- 
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pletely in Persia, India, China, Greece, and Arabia. Of 
these, two were philosophical reforms ; and they were neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the previously received creeds, because 
it is only when the old religion has lost its hold. upon the 
more cultivated minds, that reflection can be applied to for 
the explanation of questions, for which that religion had 
long before provided its own solutions. Confucianism gave 
method and expression to the dry, selfish wisdom of a 
people, in whose history there had never been a solemn, an 
inspiring hour, and who never attempted to shake off its 
narrow particularism. Philosophy in Greece did not profess 
to be more than a part of the national life ; and the very elo- 
quence with which it set forth our native aspirations, rendered 
the impossibility of satisfying them all the more poignant. 

Of the three great religious reforms, the precise nature of 
the earliest is imperfectly known; but all the characteristics 
of the class are exhibited in Buddhism and Islamism. Posi- 
tive religions attribute a Divine mission to their founder ; 
their principal doctrines are committed to writing in pro- 
fessed revelations ; they tend towards a more or less pure 
and self-consistent Monatheism ;™ for that reason they over- 
step the frontier of the nation in which they have origi- 
nated, and address themselves to all men. They break with 
the horrible custom of human sacrifices, and indeed generally 
dispense with sacrifices altogether; the hereditary priest- 
hood disappears, and if any sort of priesthood takes its 
place, it is of comparatively little importance; finally, at 
their origin, and in their extension, these religions subsist 
by proselytism, cases of which only occur as exceptions in 
the strictly national forms of worship. 

§ 138. As the man Christ Jesus grew in wisdom and 
stature, so does the development of his religion follow a line 
parallel to that of religious evolution in general. What we 
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have seen of the latter might lead us to expect beforehand, 
that in the normal process there would be a period of local 
religion aud partial experience, to be succeeded by Revela- 
tion’s highest utterance, claiming the homage of all hearts, 
and suited to the wants of every race, in all conditions of 
climate and culture. This is exactly what has really come to 
pass: the religion of Redemption exhibits phases corres- 
ponding to the three which we have been attempting to 
describe, and in each instance it presents the truth and 
the divine life, at which its rivals aimed ineffectually. 

The patriarchal period of the Bible is parallel to the pre- 
historical phase of heathen beliefs and civilization. The 
Vedas breathe the thoughts and feelings of an epoch corres- 
ponding in every external particular to that which is depicted 
in Genesis, furnishing an opportunity of comparison between 
the infancy of Naturalism and that of faith in Redemption. 
There is the same modest elementary culture, the same 
pastoral life, with its simple occupations, the same charm 
shed over a state of communion with nature; but the re- 
ligion of purely human origin contained the first almost 
invisible germs of evil, that were one day to break out in 
such horrors and in such degradation. The religion that is 
from above, on the contrary, created those holy aspirations 
that were fulfilled by him who said,—“ Abraham your father 
rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad.” If 
the hope of Redemption be the logical connection between 
patriarchism and Christianity, it 1s also a moral one; the 
Fathers’ wish to walk closely and humbly with their God 
was another ; it is the same living tradition, contained in 
similar experiences,—‘“ two ages of the same truth.” 

The state of the Jews from Moses to Jesus Christ corres- 
ponds to the second phase of heathen evolution,—that of 
triumphant Naturalism. Mosaism is now the established, 
definite religion of a particular people. It has its temple, 
its national altar, its festivals, its hereditary priesthood ; it 
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has its heroic remembrances,—those of the patriarchs and of 
the great lawgiver himself; it uses a rich symbolism as the 
sensuous drapery of ideas, at once related and immeasurably 
superior to the ideas hitherto conveyed by the same pic- 
torial language. It resolves the problems that Paganism 
had started, and answers to the wants that Paganism had 
manifested ; in itself it is, however, merely a local religion, 
professing to have been given for one people, and proving 
its confined character by abstinence from all proselytism out- 
side the national borders, until the eve of its transformation. 

The preparatory economy passed through several success- 
ive periods of revelation; but when the fulness of times 
was come, revelation was necessarily limited to a single 
generation, for it was final. God sent his Son and accom- 
plished our salvation: there could be no greater Messenger, 
no more momentous message. The peculiarities of the 
older series of revelations naturally admitted of greater 
parallelism with ancient religions, while the new and defin- 
itive stands at a solitary elevation above them. Its swd- 
stance was such as had never entered into the thoughts of 
man. Its superiority over other religions must be measured 
by that of its Divine Founder over other men, by that of 
life eternal over shadows and unsatisfied aspirations ; yet 
its forms will be found to exhibit, with greater harmony 
and thoroughness, all those leading characteristics of posi- 
tive religions which have been enumerated at the close of 
the preceding section. Yes: Christianity itself is parallel 
to the great religious and intellectual transformations which 
constitute the final evolution of uninspired thought. 

§ 139. If there be a religion of God upon earth, says 
Vinet, it must have a character of universality; for who 
can doubt but that the love of God must embrace all man- 
kind? and how could we suppose God unable to address 
himself to all mankind? We have not, indeed, all time 
mapped out before us; and since true religion supposes 
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freedom, it supposes also the possibility of individual re- 
sistances. We have a right to ask this only,—that the 
religion in question should be such, that no circumstance of 
time or place, no physical or moral constitution, should 
prove to be a fatal limit in its case, an impassible barrier ; 
it should be such, in short, as to correspond to the perma- 
nent wants of humanity, irrespectively of all accidental, 
temporary, and local circumstances. 

In all stages of all religions, except that of Redemption, 
the general scheme of doctrine and life is inseparable from 
the organic type, and from the history of the particular na- 
tions among whom they arise. In Judaism, on the contrary, 
a pure Monotheism, and large, benevolent views of the unity 
and prospects of mankind, seem to have been imposed upon 
the nation, in opposition to its native tendencies, and to 
have been for many centuries maintained with effort. We 
know, from inscriptions still subsisting, that at a very early 
period Buddhism aspired to the conversion of all nations ; 
the legend that Shakya Muni was able to speak all languages 
symbolizes this universality of aim; but it was not attended 
by a corresponding universality in the character of the re- 
higion. It was made for those populations of Central and 
Eastern Asia who have embraced it, and for them only; 
and it is practically becoming more and more a mere com- 
mon denomination for distinct local superstitions. Mahomet, 
emboldened by success, extended his views from Arabia to 
the world ; and his faith, such as it is, without mysteries, 
without self-denial, and without sacrifice, was propagated by 
conquest, and is still so spreading in the northern half of 
Africa. But its god manifests himself in the burning, mo- 
notonous immensity of the desert: he is clothed in severe, 
incorruptible majesty, with a will inexorable as that of 
Eastern sultan or Arab warrior, and as devoid of tenderness 
as when he sat alone upon a white cloud before the world 
was made. There is no genuine universality in a religion 
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which could not survive in an atmosphere of peace, liberty, 
and love. 

The one religion made for all men is that of our Father 
which is in heaven. It alone wins disciples by persuasion, 
from every tribe of earth. The Koran is recited in Arabic 
wherever the crescent reigns, while the Bible has been trans- 
lated into more than a hundred-and-fifty languages ; and 
the power of the Spirit raises mere savages to a moral level 
higher than that of many European populations, insensibly 
bringing about a Divine and immaterial unity among all men. 
National character, once all-important, has stepped into the 
pack ground, and the human, the universal has taken its place. 

As long as this religion was in a merely preparatory state, 
confided to the keeping of a single people, its seat was na- 
turally fixed in Asia,—land of immobility and of all origins; 
but as soon as grace and truth had come by Jesus Christ, and 
the Gospel had to be preached to every soul of man, its cen- 
tre was removed, and it became in the first instance the religion 
of the nations of Europe,—land of all activity and progress. 

§ 140. It must next be observed that the religion of 
Redemption alone exhibits the unbroken succession of a 
real historical process, in which each several period is partly 
the legitimate development of the preceeding, partly the 
result of a Divine intervention, in harmony with the expec- 
tations raised during that preceding period. The patriarchal 
age prepared for Mosaism, but could not have brought it 
about without supernatural means; and Mosaism prepared 
for Christianity, though it never could have brought it about 
without the apparition of One who was “from above.” 

Buddhism might seem to spring from Brahmanism, as 
Christianity from Judaism, because the one originated on 
the soil of India, as the other in Palestine. But there is 
this all-important difference between the two cases, that 
Buddhism was not foretold, nor provided for, nor could 
Brahmanism in any proper sense recognize itself in the 
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hostile changeling. As a general rule, civilizations resting 
on foundations other than faith in Redemption, are at once 
mortal and limited to a single stage." Thus, when Christ 
appeared, all the nationalities of the Roman Empire lay in 
the sleep of death, except the Jewish : all—without except- 
ing that which, like a bottomless abyss, had swallowed up 
the others. The religions that man has drawn from his own 
substance may have their day of lustre, and accomplish a 
long cycle; but they severally represent the moral state, 
temperament, and intellectual habits of a given people, 
without going beyond or rising above them. And when the 
secret of their emptiness is known, they can no longer sub- 
sist ; the principle of immortality ig wanting: burnt out 
stars, they can never be rekindled. It will be for others to 
profit by the example they have set, and to avail themselves 
of the elements they may have contributed to the acqul- 
sitions of mankind. Their only heirs are strangers and 
enemies; their decomposition has supplied the decaying 
soil in which new organisms take root. 

Where there was violent revolution and solution of con- 
tinuity in Paganism, there was progressive revelation in 
Israel. But Judaism, too, had its hour of trial; faith in 
Redemption was to pass by this supreme crisis. The nation 
which had so long been its only organ, gave way in her turn 
to mighty and peculiar temptation. It was then it appeared 
that the treasure committed to her guardianship had been 
already placed in the hands of the natural heir; the temple 
that the Romans profaned had already been deserted by its 
Divine inhabitant. “The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,’—said Jesus to the Jews forty years before,— 
“and gwen to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” No 
person would think of calling himself a Greek, because we 
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are indirectly gainers through the genius of ancient Greece ; 

Gal. vi. 16. yet long before the destruction of Jerusalem, the Apostles 

called Christians collectively “the Israel of God,”—the true 

circumcision; and Christians individually called themselves 

“children of Abraham.” 

Dean Stanley. “The more we study the Jewish history, the more we 
shall feel that it is but the prelude of a vaster and loftier 
history, without which it would be itself unmeaning. The 
voice of the old dispensation is pitched in too loud a key 
for the ears of one small people....In the history of the 
Church, as in that of the world, in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, as in that of the Jewish, there is a distinct 
unity of parts, an onward progress from scene to scene, from. 
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act to act, towards an end yet distant and invisible ; a unity 
and a progress such as to give consistency and point to what 
would else be a mere collection of isolated and disjointed 
facts.” The principle of Israel’s national life, persistant 
though transformed, has become the vivifying principle of 
Christian civilization, by virtue of a direct filiation. Other 
religions perish with the peoples that profess them, and for 
the most part are followed by their contradictories ; but this 
terrible crisis has proved a mean of hastening the expansion 
of this religion, and of securing its universality. 
rtstotatemanci- § 141. Islamism and Buddhism retain relics of the theo- 
ters cratic ages,—such as a superstitious veneration for particular 
places, meritorious pilgrimages, and other practices equally 
foreign to the general character of religions no longer local. 
pales ele The vast annual slaughter of victims at Mecca is the only 
scene now existing in the world, that recalls the ancient sa- 
crifices of Jew or Pagan. But if those systems were stripped 
of all external forms of this kind, and of ascetic observances, 
the creed left behind would be poor indeed. Christianity, 
on the other hand, could afford to assert from the outset,— 
and for a time to maintain consistently, —its complete 
emancipation from all these “weak and beggarly elements.” 
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In the first place, its proselytism was exclusively that of 
persuasion. Its embassadors use only the language of en- 
treaty :—‘“as though God did beseech you by us; we pray 
you in Christ’s stead.” They trusted essentially fo its own 
inherent authority over the conscience, its own ineffable 
attraction for the weary and heavy laden, sustained by their 
personal testimony to the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
believer was pronounced to be born of God, in contrast with 
birth of blood, or of the will of the flesh,—<. ¢., hereditary 
religion and carnal, partisan proselytism. The very disting- 
uishing characteristic of the times of the Gospel, as hailed 
from afar by the spirit of prophecy, was that of heart-felt 
conviction, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, in 
contrast with an external law imposed from without :—* I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. And they shall no more teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” Henceforth the 
unbidden interference of human authority is a foolish and 
presumptuous intrusion, upon ground sacred to the inter- 
course of God and the repentant soul. It is so by virtue of 
the very essence of Christianity ; for, when the worshipper 
has to offer up his own heart and life, the sacrifice must be 
spontaneous, or it is no sacrifice at all. To use the noble 
words of Tertulhan,—* Non est religionis cogere religionem.” 

But a religion which wins souls by a Divine attraction 
exclusively, must, for the same reasons, use the same 
method to secure their perseverance and progress; it can 
consistently employ no discipline, wield no arms, but such 
as are spiritual. In a theocracy God is the supreme Legis- 
lator in what we should call things temporal and spiritual; 
a distinction which did not then present itself to the mind. 
He chooses ministers, to whom he delegates his authority in 
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this double sphere, and penalty is calculated according to 
the offence against religion. The parable of the tares was 
a formal repeal of this order of things; it was a distinct 
legislative’utterance of Jesus Christ against the use of vio- 
lence in matters of religion. No human hand is to antici- 
pate the work of the angels of wrath, by rooting up real or 
supposed tares. The Gospel, by addressing itself to all men, 
implicitly declared that the age of religious minority was over 
and that men individually were responsible for themselves. 

The repudiation of judicial powers by the supreme relig- 
ious authority was equally significant. The memorable 
words,—“ Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things which are God’s,” recognize the 
distinct functions of civil government: they involve at 
once the liberty of the Church and the coordinate position 
and independence of the State. 

Indeed, so far was Christianity from instituting a uni- 
versal society—one and indivisible, which every believer is 
bound to obey, because its claims are identical with those of 
God,—that nothing like such a society ever existed. The 
New Testament consists of writings, emanating from the 
heads of different schools of primitive Christians, whose 
practices in secondary matters, and whose ways of stating 
even essential doctrines were anything but identical, and the 
extremes of which distrusted and hesitated to receive each 
other. Instead of being absorbed in one strong organiza- 
tion, every local Church had its special responsibility, and. 
consequently its relative independence ; so much so, that 
when Biblical writers wish to speak of the Christians of a 
whole region, they say, “the Churches of Judea,” “the 
Churches of Galatia,’ ete. The symbol of their unity was 
not the golden candlestick with seven branches, as for 
Israel of old, but seven separate candlesticks. 

Had there been any common centre, any official mother 
Church, that of Jerusalem would assuredly have had the 
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best right to that dignity ; yet at a most important crisis we aa 


find her exerting no strictly legal authority, but an unde- 
fined moral influence. Subsequently this Church \ was much 
isolated by its Jewish proclivities. 

Before the first general council every diocese was like a 
separate state, capable of resisting foreign intrusion, as in 
the famous paschal controversy ; sometimes even receiving 
a canon of the Scriptures not absolutely identical with that 
most commonly acknowledged. The Patriarchates were at 
best confederations, with a lax bond of union. The head of 
the Alexandrian Church, the great seat of early Christian 
learning, might seem for a moment destined to be the head 
of the Christian world, and was so called by Gregory of 
Nazianzum ; but this supremacy of “the chair of Mark ” 
was neither formal nor lasting. After the first councils the 
Armenians, Nestorians, and Jacobites separated from the 
main body of Christians. It was indeed a great step towards 
the appropriation of all the West when Leo III. placed the 
crown upon the brow of Charlemagne, on Christmas Day, 
A.D. 800; but that very act hastened the final rupture of 
the Greek and Roman Churches. At last the Reformation 
increased, in the interest of the Gospel, that state of ma- 
terial disunion which existed already through national rival- 
ries and hierarchical passions. 

The existence of a society spread over the world, and yet 
retaining the external unity of Mosaism, would suppose 
one or other of these two conditions :—either a reign of 
piety, universal, intense, intelligent ; or else the reign of a 
hierarchy, concentrating in itself the action and the rights 
of the Church, choosing every thing that the laity were to 
believe, to do, or to submit to. In other words, the unity of 
such a Church must come spontaneously from within, by 
the concord of all hearts, and the agreement of all thoughts ; 
or else it must be imposed authoritatively from without, by 
a governing body, or by a succession of ecclesiastical princes, 
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or by both united. The first of these conditions is not ful- 
filled by the actual state of Christians ; it would imply a 
far higher moral level than has ever been attained in this 
world, or probably can be. The second condition has been 
tried but too extensively and too long: it is contrary to the 
method of God’s dealings with his free creatures ; for a cor- 
poration entitled to our unreserved submission, and pro- 
nouncing as a final authority upon truth and error, good and 
evil, would stand us instead of our own consciences. It is 
equally contrary to our relation toward the Saviour ; let 
the preparatory phase of true religion consist of externals, 
its forms are but shadows destined to awaken faith; but | 
when we come to the very substance,—to forgiveness of sin, 
to communication of eternal life, to the intercourse of the 
soul with a Redeemer, known, received, and loved,—away 
with all ceremonial mediation and with every human me- 
diator! The voice of the Heavenly Bridegroom himself 1s 
heard ; let all others be silent and withdraw! ® He must 
increase, but I must decrease. He that cometh from above 
is above all.” So spake the Bridegroom’s friend, the great- 
est of the prophets, and the last true priest in the subordi- 
nate sense. Representative of both orders, he abdicated 
with joy his mediatorial mission, at the sight of that only 
Guide and Lord, tender and faithful Brother, near and holy 
Friend, supreme object of our faith, love, and adoration,— 
whose rights over the soul are paramount, exclusive, and 
intransmissible. 

§ 142. There was a time when the priesthood was the all- 
important religious agency, because man came before God 
under the auspices of the priest—but for that very reason 
this institution was abolished by the opening of a new and 
living way into the holiest, and by the free welcome offered 
to every sinner coming in the name of the one High Priest 
over the house of God. Thenceforward every altar and 
every officiating priest has been a testimony of want of in- 
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telligent faith in the sacrifice that has put away sin, and 
obtained eternal Redemption. Taking the word in its 
highest sense—that of one who is able to reconcile sinners 
to their God—there is but one priest ; taking it in the lower 
acceptation—of pardoned sinners allowed to minister in the 
sanctuary, to goin and out and find their home in their 
Father’s house, and to seek his presence without hindrance, 
—in this sense every Christian is a priest: “We are the 
true high-priestly race of God,” says Justin Martyr, and he 
had been so taught by the Apotles, Peter and John. He 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, has made us kings and priests—a royal priesthood— 
unto his God and Father. Man is still a help to his brother, 
and can pray for his brother, but the freedom and responsi- 
bility of the latter remain the same, which they would not on 
the sacerdotal principle. The particular prerogatives of a given 
family, class, or nation, are swallowed up in the universal 
blessing. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
priest nor layman, there is neither bond nor free ; all are 
equal, because all are one in Christ Jesus; and this not 
arbitrarily but necessarily: to restore the system of privilege 
we should have to go out of Christ, and to suppress Redemp- 
tion. “All Christians,” said Luther, “constitute the spiritual 
estate; and the only difference between them is that of the 
functions which they discharge.” Constantine the Great 
used to preach habitually, and Eusebius has preserved one 
of his sermons. However, it is in the filial liberty and con- 
fidence of ordinary life that the essential privilege of this 
priesthood lies. 

The same principle was applied to every kindred institu- 
tion: “woman, believe me,” said the Saviour, “the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father.” The merely local privilege, 
for which there had been good reasons once, was now to 
disappear before the universal blessing. How could there 
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any longer subsist a holy city, or a peculiar house of God, 
when the Father’s presence was everywhere recognized, and 
the whole earth was hallowed ground, sacred to the re- 
deeming love that made it the wonder and joy of the 
universe? Once more, the change was not arbitrary but 
necessary, founded, as the Lord himself proceeded to ex- 
plain, on the very nature of worship in spirit and in truth, 
contrasted with that of sense and partial revelation. 
Delubra et aras non habemus, wrote Minucius Felix, even so 
late as the third century. 

Paul complained that the Galatians observed days, and 


month, and times, and years. This does not apply to un- 


servile evangelical observance of the Lord’s day ; for it was 
not of Moses but of the Fathers; it was made for man and 
not for Jews merely,—God’s precious gift for our spiritual 
development,—and therefore the obligation to make use of 
it was included in the moral not the ceremonial law. What 
the Apostle disapproved of was, its obligatory legal obser- 
vance as a festival, constituting an exception in the course 
of life; whereas Redemption had set its seal upon the whole 
of life as a time of blessed communion with a reconciled 
God, and upon all our thoughts and occupations as well- 
pleasing in his sight. 

Alas! Christian spiritualism seems too easily a burden to 
us, because it obliges us to spirituality : hence, the readiness 
with which so many tend incessantly to put themselves 
once more under authority ; it costs a greater effort to walk 
alone than to go in leading strings ; and so they only use 
their liberty to give themselves to a master, and that master 
is not God. 

§ 143. Christianity, said Arnold, was intended to make 
men like Christ, earth like heaven, and the kingdoms of 
this world the kingdom of God. It was intended “to new 
create the human race and restore it to God, in the unity of 
a spiritual kingdom.” Its mission was “the implanting of a 
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divine rule in lost men, and the gathering in, at last, of all 
people and kindreds of the earth, into a vast universal 
order of peace and truth under Christ the anointed king.” 
It looks upon the world outside as already implicitly van- 
quished, and its sole concern is to make this victory a 
reality for all men, to their everlasting weal—each indivi- 
dual conscience receiving an impulse and a direction from 
sympathy with the consciences around, and every one that 
lives in faith and purity within this holy society becoming 
an element in the happiness of Christ himself. 

Christianity was the first religion to present the spectacle 
of a peculiar society living in the world, and acting upon 
it, without being assimilated to it. The term kingdom of 
God was borrowed from the prophetic picture of the coming 
age of reconciliation, as the rule of a Son of Man succeed- 
ing to that of wild beasts; the idea is that of an universal 
society, gradually g tren into fellowship with the Saviour 
and with each other all the souls that learn to sigh for for- 
giveness and moral perfection. No such thought as this 
had ever suggested itself to Lawgiver, heroic patriot, or 
prophet founder of religions; to sacerdotal caste, or gene- 
rous revolutionists. There have been grand spectacles and 
brilliant feats, outside the pale of Christianity, says M, 
Guizot, but no true, deep-seated regeneration of mankind 
and of society. No religious system exerts any consistent 
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and concentrated action bearing upon. this result, or indeed - 


on any other; whereas Christianity exhibits “a super- 
natural world of fact, doctrine, idea, relatively consistent, 
and converging all on the common point of a spiritual 
renovation of souls.” 

It is not even a conception which has been borrowed, 
since it was suggested: Kant’s proposed Society of the 
Virtuous, by which he thought the regeneration of the 
world could be effected, was simply the Church without its 
divine life, and without its real King; though observation 
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might have taught him that even so common-place a virtue 
as the benevolence of society requires “a constant momen- 
tum to be supplied to it from some energy that is foreign 
to itself” In very deed, that organic force by which so 
many wills and finally all mankind are to be gathered into 
unity, comes down from heaven, establishing “a real, living 
polity, organized by a real King, and swayed and propa- 
cated by the powers of truth and love, centred in his Divine 
person. Jesus coming into the world as the Incarnate Word 
of God, brings a new force with him, entering into souls as 
the advent of a new Divine power,” enabling us to renounce 
our self-will and to overcome our selfishness, to serve our 
God and love our fellows. 

Conversion is at once the highest step of our personal life, 
and an entrance into a higher collective life. Founded on 
the miracle of Redemption, the Church is perpetuated and 
increased by the ever renewed miracle of conversion. e- 
generation is the continuance of a life already in the Church, 
through the immanence of the Holy Spirit, as generation 1s 
that of a life already in the race. In and through Christ it 
restores men to their true filial position, and mankind to its 
unity ; it establishes an invisible bond between the Master 
and the disciple, carried on through all ages, and conveying 
to the soul a feeling of responsibility and awe, as well as _ 
the help and comfort of his presence. Since the victory 
which was achieved in the person of Christ is not yet final 
in individuals or in history, each person, each age has to 
carry on that same conflict between good and evil, the 
triumphant end of which was anticipated and secured by 
his life and death. Man is the pupil, God the teacher, and 
Christianity, with all its stupendous ideas and mighty 
agencies, the instrument in this grand scheme of spiritual 
education; and the whole course of Providence and of 
grace constitutes the one vast process by which at once the 
individual spirit and humanity as a whole, are lifted up 
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from their degradation, roused to newness of life, and carried 
forward to that position to which we were originally des- 
tined, but from which the fall had cast us hopelessly down. 

§ 144. As the physical universe has its centre of gravity, 
so has the moral: Christ is the centre of gravity for souls. 
At his voice a love unknown before, and unconceived, 
penetrated and filled every heart that opened to it,—em- 
powering them to live for God and for each other, making 
the joy and strength of all to be the joy and strength 
of each, soliciting to new life our misused and exhausted 
sympathies. One central, holy, loving, self-sacrificing 
spirit exercises upon multitudes, and by and by shall ex- 
ercise upon all men, the glorious, blessed, saving attrac- 
tion that the Father has put within him,—annihilating dis- 
tances and obstacles for the hearts that meet and unite in 
him. ‘The mystical union between Christ and his Church, 
—the spiritual conjunction of the members to the Head, 
is the true foundation of that communion which one mem- 
ber hath with another—all the members living and increasing 
by the same influence which they receive from him.” ‘The 
relation of the Christian toward all others who have par- 
taken of the same heavenly gift is not only a consequence 
of his personal union with the Saviour, it is supposed in 
that union, is one of its aspects. The higher relation can- 
not be conceived without the lower, because it involves 
hikemindedness with Christ, and the having in common with 
each other the most absorbing interests, the deepest emotions, 
and the loftiest purposes. The least amiable and attractive 
of Christ's family is not the less his living image; more 
precious far than any portrait of his bodily features, and 
bequeathed to the affection of all his brethren. 

Neither is there simple plurality or juxtaposition of be- 
levers, but a living and organic unity, in which part min- 
isters to part, and all to the welfare of the whole; the 
effectual working of each member, according to its powers 
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and functions, fulfilling the design of its existence for itself 
and for all the rest. This organism consists of the servants 
of God throughout all ages, from the beginning to the end 
of the world; for Redempticn is retroactive, and patriarchs 
now share the blessedness of those that are with Christ. 
This is the true body of Christ,—the bride, the Lamb’s wife, 
“the general assembly and Church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven,”’—the Church as it is seen in the 
counsels of God, transcending all conditions of time and 
space, temptation, suffering, and danger. 

But in order to accomplish their mission in the world, 
those members of the mystical body of Christ who are here 
below must associate themselves in relations of visible com- 
munion and external activity. It is thus that they maintain, 
strengthen, and propagate the life that animates them. So- 
cieties so constituted are called in Scripture Churches, and 
more rarely, by a sort of generalization, their sum at a given 
moment is called the Church. The name is justified by the 
fact that these professing bodies are the organs of the 
Church transcendent ; the life of the Church, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, reveals itself in and acts through 
them, and by them it is in contact with the world. The 
militant society is in the same relation towards the Divine 
fact of Redemption, as is civil society towards the provi- 
dential fact of the creation of mankind. Its connection 
with the internal principle which it is to carry out is closer 
than that of the idea and its realization ; it is rather that of 
the body with the soul, which, without depending on the 
body for its real existence, does not, however, constitute a 
human being without conjunction with a physical organism. 

Unfortunately every agency that is In any measure com- 
mitted to men must suffer from human infirmity and sin, 
or from difficulties that are inevitable in a world such as we 
have made ours to be; and the external empirical Church 
became all too soon a very imperfect manifestation of the 
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heavenly ideal. Multitudes gradually became members of 
~ the Church who were not members of Christ, and who were 
entirely destitute of his spirit. As ages rolled on, this 
incongruity between the actual and the true Church became 
more and more apparent; and in modern times its converse 
is also to be found, when men, from false humility, or from 
a shy, unregulated, independent religionism, abstain from 
attaching themselves to any visible Christian communion. 
Thus there is a double imparity, caused at once by those 
who include themselves and by those who exclude them- 
selves wrongfully. 

Among the methods taken to explain or to evade the diffi- 
culty, one that early prevailed, and has since proved the 
parent of almost all the evils that have corrupted Christian- 
ity, was the bold affirmation of the identity of the visible 
and invisible Churches, notwithstanding the evidence of 
facts. It was Cyprian who first gave this confusion of the 
two conceptions the character of a formal theory, and he was 
naturally led to transform the attributes of the true, so as 
to make them suit the state of the empirical Church. Its 
unity was made external and visible; its holiness was held 
to consist in the magical sanctifying power of its rites; and 
from its catholicity, it was inferred that out of the pale of 
an external society there is no salvation. 

Sounder views were also propounded early: Origen dis- 
tinguishes between the external and the real Church, 
Augustin between the true and the apparent body of Christ, 
—corpus Christi simulatum,—saying, that does not really 
belong to the Lord’s body which will not live with him for 
ever. It was when the doctrine of a visible society, in 
which alone Christ is accessible and operative, had produced 
its results, that it awakened a more earnest protestation. 
At the very dawn of the Reformation Luther declared, in his 
Commentary on the Psalmsg,—* The Church is a spiritual 
assemblage of men, who are not fixed down to any place, 
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but united in spirit by the same faith, hope, and love.” The 
controversy with the Anabaptists caused the insertion in - 
the Confession of Augsburg of the faithful preaching of the 
Word, and the due administration of sacraments, as exter- 
nal marks of the Church; but the conception of the real 
and spiritual Church is maintained in Articles vi. and 
vill, and it is defended at length under the fourth head of 
the Apology for the Confession :—‘The Apostles’ Creed 
calls the Church catholic, that we may not understand it as 
the external polity of certain nations; but rather as men 
scattered through the whole world, who receive the Gospel, 
and have the same Christ, the same Holy Spirit, and the 
same sacraments, whether they have the same human tra- 
ditions or not.” 

To the same effect might be quoted nearly all the con- 
fessions of the sixteenth century, Lutheran or Reformed. 
Their framers felt that perpetuity of faith and life could not 
be predicated of the corrupt Church that was then warring 
against the truth, and that the doctrine of the distinction 
between the visible and the invisible Churches was necessary 
to justify them in shaking off her yoke. In an abstract 
point of view the distinction ought never to have existed, 
and the real should have been the adequate representative 
of the ideal; but their imparity, like the possibility of sepa- 
rating the body and the soul, is the painful and humbling 
consequence of our state of sin. Hence it is that the New 
Testament does not in so many words establish this distinc- 
tion; it was not necessary to systematize the results of our 
evil beforehand: but wherever the presence of false breth- 
ren, or the inconsistency of professors, is dwelt upon, it is 
implied that there is a want of identity between the Chureh 
below and the Jerusalem above. 

W. Archer Butler once says, that if the society which 
grew up around the Apostles, and was organized by them, 
ever existed as a real and tangible thing, it will be difficult 
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to show when it ceased to exist. Now the Churches par- 
tially organized by the Apostles have either become extinct, 
or else undergone the most melancholy transformations : 
the particular Church may be spued out of the Redecimer’s 
mouth. The promise that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against it is not addressed to such, nor even to their 
whole sum and succession, except in so far as they faithfully 
represent the mind of Christ, and bind and loose on earth 
in accordance with the sympathies of heaven. In the next 
place, even the immediately Apostolic communities were 
only Churches in the lower of two senses, where Mr. Butler 
admits of but one. Then, as now, the descriptions given of 
the Church in the New Testament suppose it to consist of 
true believers, and the attributes which belong to the 
Church can be predicated of none but true believers, and 
the promises made to the Church can be fulfilled to no 
other class of persons than true believers. But then, as 
now, what is said of the wheat is not equally and indis- 
criminately true of the chaff. In the lower sense every 
actual Christian community may claim the title and its 
privileges, but not on any grounds such as may exclude 
others. It is in order that we should not mistake the form 
for the substance, or the husk for the kernel, that the law of 
change silently wears out or violently destroys every thing 
that is but a symbol or a shell. | 

§ 145. There are two ways of considering the Church: 
she is at once cause and effect, mean of grace and society of 
Christians, mother of the faithful and product of the faith. 
Neither of these aspects should be suppressed, for each is 


legitimate in its proper place; but what is that place, and 
to which of the two does priority and preponderance belong ? 


Cyprian’s answer to this question made an epoch in the 
history of doctrine; it is thus summed up by Neander :— 
“Christ communicated to the-Apcstles, the Apostles to the 
bishops by ordination, the power of the Holy Ghost; by 
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the succession of bishops the power of the Holy Ghost, 
whence alone all religious acts can receive their efficacy, 1s 
extended through the channel of an outward transmission 
to all times. Thus is preserved in this organism of the 
Church, ever unfolding itself with a living progression, that 
Divine life which, flowing from the fountain-head through 
this mediation, is thus distributed to all the members 
united with the organic whole; and whosoever breaks 
off his outward connection with this outward organism, 
does, by so doing, exclude himself from participating in that 
Divine life, and from the way of salvation. No one by 
himself alone can, by faith in the Saviour, have any share 
in the Divine life that flows from him ; no one can, by faith 
alone, secure to himself all the blessings of God’s kingdom, 
But all this remains necessarily mediated through these 
organs and the connection with them,—the connection with 
the catholic Church, derived from Christ through the suc- 
cession of bishops.” , 

This was the conception of the Church and its agency, 
advocated in various works by Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
before he went over to the Church of Rome. Views sub- 
stantially equivalent to these may, however, be held without 
being in communion with Rome, and even without laying 
any stress upon episcopacy. Dr. Nevin, of Mercersburg, 
represents the Church as the depository and continuation of 
what he calls the Saviour’s theanthropic life, in which 
powers and resources are continually at work, involving a 
real intercommunion and interpenetration of the human and 
Divine. “The supernatural,” he says, ‘‘made permanent 
and historical in the Church, must, in the nature of the 
case, correspond with the form of the supernatural, as it 
appeared in Christ himself; for it is all one and the same 
life or constitution. The Church must have a true thean- 
thropic character throughout. The union of the Divine and 
human in her constitution must be inward and real,—a 
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continuous revelation of God in the flesh, exalting this last 
continuously into the sphere of the Spirit.” It- is by the 
ministrations of the Church, in which the Incarnation is 
present and progressive, and by her grace-imparting ordi- 
nances, that the Church life, which is the same as that of 
Christ, is continually carried over to new individuals. 

Thus there appear two different conceptions of the whole 
scheme of salvation, lurking under an apparently simple 
question of ecclesiastical theory. According to the one, the 
Christian belongs to a society in which he is born ; whose 
services are the only possible introduction to Jesus Christ, 
and which remains to the last the sole channel of spiritual 
blessing, and of relation to the Saviour. According to the 
other, man belongs to himself, that he may give himself to 
God ; when one with his Saviour by faith, he is also by the 
very fact united to his brethren, and is bound to confess it. 
The Church is the society of those who have freely given 
themselves to God, and, so far as the individual is concerned, 
personal precedes collective piety: man ig an integer, and 
can only become a fraction in a secondary sense. 

It ought to be easy to choose between the two systems. 
We have only to ask whether or not the New Testament 
identifies the new life principle of Christianity with an ex- 
ternal society and its institutions; whether its whole tenor 
should lead men to seek a personal relation to the Saviour, 
or a mediate one; whether Jesus calls out, “Come unto 
me, or, “Go ye unto my ministers.” The agency of the 
Church is used to propagate the Christian faith and Chris- 
tian teaching, to awaken and to nurture souls. Every gene- 
ration is begotten spiritually as well as physically by the 
preceding one, through the revelation it hands down, and 
the example of its faith. However, this subordinate instru- 
mentality should no more become itself an object of faith, 
than that of the cock whose crowing awakened Peter. Our 
communion is held through the Spirit, with a personal 
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Saviour, ascended to our Father and his Father, our God 
and his God, and all the institutions of his religion are 
intended to point to him, and not allow us to stop short in 
themselves. | 

Spiritual life may be modified by peculiar training oi 
traditions; but it is derived from immediate union with 
Christ. We inherit the life of the first human being 
through the necessary intervention of a long line of inter- 
vening generations ; but Christ is present to the Church in 
all ages and places, and his life is communicated directly 
and from himself. He not only gave the initiative impulse, 
but continues in present sustained relation to the soul,—his 
regenerating and saving power not dispensed by the Church, 
but by himself. “Whatever else might be necessary to pér- 
fect the Christian’s union with Christ, the first step towards 
salvation was ever, according to apostolic teaching, a direct 
application upon the sinner’s part, not to Christ’s diffused 
manhood—the visible Church, but to Christ himself, at the 
right hand of God.” 

§ 146. Assuredly it is’ the ill of God that civilization 
should be real and progressive; yet we see that he has 
established no special organization, social, political, or other- 
wise, destined to create or to contain the amount of civili- 
zation in the world. In like manner it is the will of God 
that there should be a militant Church; but he has founded 
no particular Church whatever. Every visible Christian 
community that exists, or has existed, is a mediate creation, 
the indirect product of the good tidings sent from heaven, 
and of the life that follows. Thcse particular societies 
manifest the life that is in them, now in its normal devel- 
opments, and now under conditions of aberration, in which 
man has plunged them, Always more or less imperfect and 
inadequate to their calling, ike the members that compose 
them, they are notwithstanding, according to the measure of 
their fidelity, organs of the true Church, with a right to 
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appropriate the name, and in the same measure the preroga- 
tives and the promises that belong to it. It is theirs to ex- 
hibit the spirit of the Church, to be the visible expression of 
the holiness and love of him who dwells within, and finally 
to hold forth the Word of life from generation to generation, 
and bring souls into contact with Jesus Christ. As Themi- 
stocles taught his countrymen, Athens did not consist in its 
walls or houses, but in its citizens,—so it is with the city of 
God; be they few or many united in the name of Jesus, if 
he is in the midst of them, there is the Church, ubi Christus, 
abi ecclesia. 

The parallel between spiritual and ordinary culture and 
association is both legitimate and complete. Human speech 
preceded by many thousand years our particular paternal 
idiom, and may as long survive it, if it ever becoine a thing 
of the past: social order may exist independently of any 
given civilization, or any special form of government. 
There is nothing exclusive in the traditions of nations and 
races: the United States share with England the remem- 
brances and the experiences of a thousand years of life in 
common. In an international point of view little Belgium, 
the birth of yesterday, takes its place in the family of 
nations alongside the oldest and mightiest empires, and 
exhibits the results of the same civilizing influences. 

Christendom should tend towards moral unity, and even 
towards the measure of uniformity which might help to 
express that unity; but then the intercourse of Churches, 
whatever their date or material importance, must be on a 
footing of equality and mutual respect. There can be no 
local, national theocracy, since Christianity has repudiated 
the universal theocracy. No Church has a right to present 
itself in the whole world, or in a particular country, as the 
proper and exclusive representative of Christian tradition ; 
no, not even when it is done involuntarily and implicitly. 
Sectarianism may be the sin of the many, quite as easily as of 
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the few: the largest of all communities happens to be the 
most sectarian, because it refuses salvation to the members 

Dr. Dorner. of other Churches. “ Wherever that which is but secondary 
and subordinate becomes the centre and the measure of 
ecclesiastical communion, there is the sectarian spirit ; 
wherever the fundamental evangelical truths,—those that 
are universal and necessary to all men,—are not really 
placed at the foundation; wherever that which is only 
particular, and as such good in its place, claims to be of uni- 
versal value; or when that which is really universal is made 
merely accessory, so that one allows oneself to leave a 
Church for unimportant differences,’—in all these cases the 
sectarian spirit betrays itself. 

Neither has any Church a right to put forth authorita- 
tively a claim to the allegiance of any given population. 
Such a claim were an attempted usurpation, not to be justi- 
fied by the territorial principle, for souls do not belong to 
the soil; nor by the hereditary principle, for souls do not 
belong to their ancestors. In ecclesiastical matters there is 
no such thing as absolute right or truth; there is only rela- 
tive consistency with the spirit of Christianity. For all 
that, the Church is not to be reduced to the rank of a 
simple human association. That religious community which 
commends itself to my judgment as the most Scriptural, 
and as the least inadequate organ of the body of Christ, 
does thereby impose itself upon my conscience, for I am 
under obligation to confess every truth in the best possible 
way. That Church is really, though not immediately, the 

W.A. Butler. appointment of heaven,—an object of Divine favour and 
superintendence,—a society intended to engage and foster 
our affections,—dear for its own sake and for Christ’s. 

An open minise  § 147. The Lord Jesus left his disciples no ecclesiastical 
bes constitution. He gave them a commandment and a promise : 
Mark xvi.15, they were to preach the Gospel to every creature, and they 
Take xxiv. 49. Were to be endued with power from on high. It was con- 
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trary to the spirit of Christianity that any change should be 


created until the want of it was felt; and even then the. 


important matter was the simple supply of the want, rather 
than any formal authorization to undertake it. 

The twelve were the chosen witnesses of the resurrection ; 
and at first their personal ministry seems to have amply 
sufficed for this testimony, and for the edification of the 
Church. By and by Stephen added his voice to theirs; 
full of faith and power, none were able to resist the wisdom 
and spirit by which he spake. He had been chosen. for a 
temporal function ; but the fire within transformed it into a 
spiritual one. He had been set apart by imposition of 
hands ; but this was no mysterious rite of reception into a 
peculiar order of men; it was the natural gesture when im- 
ploring for strength, as kneeling is the natural attitude of 
prayer; it was a rite used in the blessing of childrenethe 
expulsion of demons, and the healing of diseases, so that 
even St. Augustin says,—* What is the imposition of hands 
but a prayer ?” 

Saul, after his conversion, straightway preached Christ in 
the synagogue of Damascus, though for many years his new 
friends were not aware of his apostleship. Philip preached 
Christ in Samaria, filled the whole city with joy, and reaped 
the first-fruits of Ethiopia without any human mission for 
the purpose: he had been appointed to serve tables. The 
Christians of Jerusalem, scattered abroad by their persecu- 
tors, “went every where preaching the Word,” and at 
Antioch those lay preachers founded the first Church of 
converted heathen, which was soon to become the centre of 
Christian activity. Barnabas, a Levite, sent from Jerusalem 
to examine the movement, rejoiced at the visible grace of 
God, exhorted them all that with purpose of heart they 
should cleave unto the Lord, and went to seek Saul, to help 
him to carry on the work. Afterwards there appear on the 
enlarged horizon prophets, and teachers, and chief men 
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among the brethren, “teaching and preaching the Word of 
the Lord, with many others also.” 

One naturally asks, Where then was the regular ministry 
In our ordinary use of the words, it was nowhere. The 
setting apart a body of men for public religious instruction 
would have been an innovation, equally foreign to the ideas 
of the Jew and the Christian, at the beginning of the Apos- 
tolic age. The Scribes devoted themselves to the explanation 
of the law, as they did to its transcription, without ordina- 
tion or official recognition. To have studied under some 
celebrated doctor, as Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel, in- 
sured consideration, but no monopoly of teaching. The 
Scribes sat in Moses’ seat by virtue of their exegetical 
labours; but without forming a constituted body. Every 
thing concerning the services of the temple itself, and the 
persons who were to perform them, was rigidly predeter- 
mined; but liberty and spontaneity prevailed in its courts 
and in the synagogue. Jesus standing up to read in that 
of his native place, and known to be the carpenter's son, 
and aman without theological culture, caused no sensation 
by the act, though his hearers were soon astonished at the 
gracious words he uttered. By and by the Pharisees and 
rulers sought his life, but they never dreamt of depriving 
him of a privilege rooted in their habits :—“ I spake openly 
to the world,” said he to the High Priest, “I ever taught in 
the synagogue, and in the temple.” The Apostles did so too, 
and that not only in Judea and in Syria, but in Cyprus, in 
Asia Minor, in Macedonia, in Achaia; wherever there was 
a synagogue every passing stranger of their nation could 
address a word of exhortation to his fellows. In the case 
of Apollos, we see a man begin by speaking boldly in the 
synagogue, and end by carrying his zeal into the Christian 
assembly. 

It is evident that a missionary religion which had discarded 
priesthood, could not set out with an order more artificial 
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than that to which its members had been accustomed. The 
Acts of the Apostles gives us the first thirty years of Chris- 
tian history, including crises suited to make the principal 
features of ecclesiastical organization stand out in relief. 
Believers are edified, the Gospel is spread from Jerusalem to 
Rome,—it is by wnordained labourers, and by these alone, 
To say that Archippus, Silas, Andronicus, Aquila, and Paul’s 
other yoke-fellows may have belonged to a ministerial body, 
without its being expressly mentioned, is to imagine every- 
where a system that one can show nowhere. The Apostle 
reminds the Corinthians that the household of Stephanas 
had “addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints :” 
and he says, “I beseech you, brethren, that ye submit your- 
selves unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us, and 
laboureth.” In his eyes it was the work, not the credentials, 
that made the minister. 

To say that some of these men had miraculous gifts is 
nothing to the purpose, unless indeed it be pretended that 
the Christian ministry at its origin suffered a sort of violence, 
and was drawn away in a wrong direction, until it was set 
free from the supernatural influence of the Spirit of God! 
No, the extraordinary and the ordinary must harmonize ; 
collective Christian life cannot have begun by a series of 
brilliant exceptions from a rule that was to admit of none 
afterwards. 

There is one case in the Acts’ which has often been sup- 
posed to constitute a formal ordination. It is that of the 
imposition of hands upon Barnabas and Saul, when about to 
set out upon their first great missionary circuit. This super- 
ficial view leaves out of sight the facts that Barnabas and 
Saul had been already preaching for several years, and were 
now the spiritual conductors of a Church next in importance 
to that of Jerusalem, and that they are called prophets and 
teachers in the very account of this circumstance. Then, how 
were their colleagues, Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, to confer 
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upon them an authorization to do what they had so long 
been doing all together? Finally, and decisively, the next 
chapter, referring to this ceremony, Says, “they had been 
recommended to the grace of God for the work which they 
fulfilled.” Itis sufficiently clear from the whole transac- 
tion, says Dean Stanley, that this imposition of hands was 
“no inauguration of Paul to an office which he’ had not 
before received, but a solemn dedication of him, with prayer, 
to that particular part of it on which he was now for the 
first time called by the Spirit of God to enter.” There was 
a similar service when Paul started on his second circuit ; 
and indeed, the manner in which he afterwards contended 
for the total independence of his mission, is of itself enough 
to refute the idea of an ordination at Antioch. 

If a ministry, with an exclusive right to the administra- 
tion of the Word and of sacraments, were established of God, 
stg institution should surely be found in the New Testament, 
and be free from ambiguity. The Council of Trent has 
settled this matter after its own fashion: “ whosoever be- 
lieveth not that in saying to the Apostles, ‘do this in remem- 
brance of me, Jesus Christ constituted them priests, let him 
be anathema.” There is not the less a most suspicious di- 
vergence of different schools and writers in their choice of 
the passage which is to bear so great a strain. The Lord’s 
most solemn investiture of his Church with her world-wide 
and world-long mission, was not bestowed on the Apostles 
only, but upon five hundred disciples, who had come to meet 
him on we know not what lonely summit of Galilee. 

The liberty which can be collected from the Acts as a 
matter of fact, becomes matter of doctrine in the Epistles. 
The unity of the body of Christ 1s realized in the reciprocal 
relations and mutual care of the members, acting towards 
each other as the instruments of their common head, and 
the different shapes taken by the ministry of the Word, are 
reckoned as so many works of each for all, according to the . 
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measure of the gift of Christ. Many features of the mani- 
festation of this living unity were transitory ; tongues, for 
instance, were to cease, but others were to last until we see 
face to face, until we know even as we are known, and 
through these the general principle subsisted. Both Peter 
and Paul exhort the disciples to minister one to another, 
as every man hath received the gift, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let it be as the 
oracles of God; he that teacheth, let him ‘wait on his teach- 
ing; he that exhorteth, on exhortation: that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ. 

In one place Paul intimates that a stranger entering into a 
Christian place of worship would probably hear many 
speakers. This liberty had occasioned abuses, and the Apos- 
tle regulates, but does not suppress it: “ for ye may all prophesy 
one by one,° that all may learn, and all may be comforted.” 

It is too late to hope that the terms clergy and laity can 
ever fall into disuse, yet the implied contrast is utterly un- 
evangelical. The Christian minister is a layman, for he be- 
longs to the people of God (aos, Naixos) ; the private Chris- 
tian is a clergyman, for he is a part of God’s heritage («9pos, 
«\ypexos.) Ag Tertullian, arguing against second marriages, 
says, “though laymen, are we not priests? Nonne et laici 
sacerdotes sumus? It was the authority of the Church that 
established the distinction ....where there are three it is a 
Church, though they be but laymen. ...If thou hast the right 
of the priesthood in thyself whenever it is necessary, thou 
must also have the discipline of the priesthood.” 

§ 148. It has now been sufficiently proved that the na- 
tural or acquired capacities of Christian men, vivified and 
sanctified by the Spirit of Truth, were freely used in the 
primitive Church ; and that this liberty was so closely con- 

° It is hardly necessary to say, that in the New Testament prophesying 
is generally synonymous with simple preaching. See 1 Cor. xiy. 3, 4; 
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nected with the very nature of the common priesthood in 
Christ that it should never have been surrendered. The 
evidence of the New Testament does not however warrant 
the more sweeping conclusion, that all attempts to organize 
the Christian ministry on a permanent footing are contrary 
to the letter or spirit of the Gospel. ' 

Towards the close of St. Paul’s career, a system of Church 
government (which will be spoken of at greater leneth in 
another section) had become general in the Churches of 
Europe and Asia. The calling of the bishops or elders, who 
were the rulers of each congregation, was not indeed identi- 
cal with that of ministers of the Word: their office was 
local, the ministry universal; the office was confided to 
heads of families, men of hospitality, good repute, and 
practical wisdom ; the minister might be young, houseless, 
and unmarried: the office was established gradually ; there 
had been ministers from the beginning of the Gospel. The 
gifts belong to the Church as a spiritual society, of which 
Christ is the head, and all the members are religiously 
equal. The offices belong to it, only so far forth as dwelling 
among men, it is “ constrained to borrow the forms of the 
world.” There was, however, the closest connection, short 
of identity, between these two ways of serving the Lord ; 
they were spheres such as naturally tended to become con- 
centric. Two Apostles exhort the elders to feed (romavew) 
the Church of God, and though in the Old Testament the 
word shepherd generally means a ruler, as it does also in 
Homer, yet one feels that in the New Testament, the lead- 
ing the sheep in the green pastures, after the example of 
the chief Shepherd himself, must be the predominent idea. 
Again, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, pastor and teacher 
are made synonymous: and in a parallel passage in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the one term teacher stands 
for both. 

The most unhindered freedom cannot abolish the broad, 
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practical, and inevitable distinction between the minority 
who teach, and the majority who are taught. It was na- 
tural that a religion, always true to facts, should recognise 
the distinction, and it was well that the elders should be 
chosen as much as possible from the former class. Their 
office was created in view of order: but the highest order, 
in the Christian sense, is soundness of doctrine and holiness 
of life. Hence aptness to teach is one of the qualifications 
required by Paul for the office of a bishop. He is to be 
“able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers.” One passage in the first letter to Timothy 
proves at once the closeness of the connection and the still 
subsisting distinction between the ruler and the teacher: 
“let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour, especially they who labour in word and doctrine.” 
To the Hebrews it is said, “ remember them which have the 
rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God.” 

Dr. Arnold observes, ‘We stop at the last Epistle of Paul 
to Timothy, with something of the same interest with which 
one pauses at the last hamlet of the cultivated valley, when 
there is nothing but moor beyond. It is the end, or all but 
the end, of our real knowledge of primitive Christianity ; 
there we take our last distinct look around; further the mist 
hangs thick, and few and distorted are the objects which we 
can discern in the midst of it.” This is perfectly true, adds 
another gifted student of history, but while “the intensely 
moral and spiritual character of the whole period precluded 
the possibility of any complete organization, such as existed 
in the Church a few years later, yet it is not to be denied, 
that in the last stages of the lives of the two great Apostles 
of the Asiatic Churches, St. Paul and St. John, we see some- 
thing like the beginning of a new and complete institution 
growing up under their hands.” 

The shape that eldership was assuming towards the close 
of apostolical history, did not amount to a human commis- 
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sion to teach and preach, but it did amount to a human 
commission to teach and preach from a certain platform ; 
that is, with the moral authority possessed by the members 
of a local spiritual magistracy. It tended to give the min- 
istry weight, permanence, and sameness of doctrine; as Paul 

a Tinta 2. wrote in his last epistle——“the things that thou hast heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” Modern 
experience has shown but too well how superficial, tiresome, . 
and extravagant, how hopelessly pedantic amateur teaching 
may become when the first fervour of a religious movement 
has subsided; and, as the circulation and the assimilating 
power of infancy are double what they afterwards become 
in healthy subjects, so the first intense, soul-stirring emotions 
of the primitive Church must in any case have been gradually 
exchanged for the slower pulsations of a more ordinay spi- 
ritual state. 

No existing organization reproduces exactly the features 
of the Christian ministry at the close of the New Testament; 
none therefore can pretend to find in it the details of their 
own scheme. However, from another point of view, every 
evangelical system, be it Congregationalist, Presbyterian, or 

. Episcopal, is justified by it; for when the Apostles set the 
seal of their approbation on the first step towards the organi- 
zation of the ministry, they virtually accepted every follow- 
ing order that should meet the wants of a part of the Church, 
without sacrificing any fundamental principle of the religion 

R. Hooker. of Redemption. As Hooker puts it, all things may be received 
esate by the Church which shall be found to agree with these four 
general rules :—that no one is to be scandalized, that all 
things are to be done with order, and unto edification, and 
to the glory of God. The very subordinate place which 
Christianity allots to forms, is quite as marked in the facility 
with which it admits of some, as in the inflexibility with 
which it rejects others. Those several systems are to be 
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judged by their own merits; they are not prejudged by the 
fact of their non-appearance in the letter of the New Testa- 
ment. The history of the transformations undergone by the 
Christian ministry is a very sad one; but the evil did not 
consist in the fact that there were transformations at all, for 
it is not in matters of this kind that the religion of Re- 
demption is unchangeable. 

Whatever be the form adopted, room should be left for 
the unfettered action of every really capable and zealous 
member. The Church should avail herself of all her re- 
sources, should find a field for the labour of those in all 
ranks who feel called to the work of the Gospel. The Wes- 
leyans have followed this liberal and apostolic method with 
a success which is apparent to all eyes, and many centuries 
earlier the Church of Rome showed her wisdom by appro- 
priating and employing the most varied acquirements, ca- 
pacities, aud tendencies. 

§ 149. “ An individual man,” says Emerson, is a fruit 
which it cost all the foregoing ages to form and ripen.” This 
is also true of the individual Christian ; every natural group 
is treated after the same law as the race, so that the ideas of 
a fall and a Redemption, which are at the very foundation of 
Christianity, prepare us to find some sort of solidarity in 
lineages and in entire races. The past of our ancestors was 
big with blessing and responsibility for us. There are fami- 
lies where the example, the prayers, and the faith of Chris- 
tian parents exhibit all their power, where the holiest and 
tenderest remembrances lend their aid to the appeals of 
conscience, and a piety like that of John develops itself 
gently from infancy to old age, so that the favoured Chris- 
tian, like a child, “cannot remember the time when he first 
began to trust the love of his parent.” Yet even in such 
cases there comes a, crisis sooner or later, during which those 
whose faces were already set heavenward, learn to know 
better the plague of their own heart, and to sigh for grace, 
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and to devote themselves to God more consciously and more 
completely than before. Conversion is not the less real 
when its beginnings are insensible, and none shall see the 
kingdom of God without being born again. Nay, in that 
holiest of lives, where no conversion was needed or possible, 
there was, notwithstanding, a crisis of deeper spiritual intu- 
ition, an unction with the Holy Ghost and with power. 
What in him was an hour of passage from perfection to per- 
fection, becomes in us one of change and conflict. 

The child born into the world now or hereafter, of Chris- 
tian parents and amid Christian influences, finds itself sur- 
rounded by happier faces, fonder hearts, higher attractions,— 
but its nature is the same as it would have been the day 
after the fall; that which is flesh remains flesh, and has to 
die. It was only superficial views of sin that could make 
it be thought easy to glide into Christianity, without ever 
feeling the edge of that sword which pierces to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and marrow. It is in conversion that 
the four primitive apostolical schools of faith find the ground 
of individual salvation ; and as we are to suffer with our 
Lord if we are to be glorified with him, there never will be 
a time in which Christians will not understand the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings. The institutions of society, as they 
have grown up during ages, suppose greater virtues than 
before, and that not in vain; individuals are regenerated, 
the living exemplars of the race are changed for the better, 
“men are ashamed of doing in the hight what they would 
do in the dark,”—but the race itself, with those mysterious 
inborn tendencies which betray themselves whenever it is 
reproduced—the race itself remains unchanged. 

§ 150. Since salvation is only ours through individual 
conversion, it is our individual relation to Christ that makes 
us members of the Church transcendent, and should lead us 
to jon some Church militant. By the stress it laid on in- 
dividual responsibility, and by the heroism of its martyrs, 
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Christianity taught practically the distinction between man 
and society. It also taught the relation of man to society ; 

for though the religious family was united voluntarily and 
~ not necessarily, yet, once entered, there was a complete 
parallelism between the relations of its members towards 
it and towards society in general. 

It has pleased God that men should form a society—he 
has co-ordained man to man; “it was his will that man 
could only become himself by this contact ; he has attached 
to the social state the development of all our faculties of 
soul and mind; he has made society as essential to man as 
his heart or brain... . Just as he made mana being essen- 
tially mixed by the union of body and soul, so has he made 
him essentially social. ... Society ig to man what the soil is 
to the plant: ... it is for every man the theatre of his activ- 
ity, an opportunity for virtue, a barrier opposed to his self- 
ishness, a revelation made to him of many laws of his 
being.” It is hardly needful to show that all this is true of 
the religious, in a yet higher sense than of the secular 
society, and that the Church is the real humanity, on its 
way to attain the end of creation. 

It has been said that “man, whether in his individual or 
in his corporate capacity, is neither to be regarded solely as 
the end of his own being, nor solely as a means or instru- 
ment employed for the well-being of others, nor again as 
partly one and partly the other—but as both at once, and 
each wholly. Nay, so indispensable is this two-fold office, 
and indivisible, that he cannot rightly fulfil either, except 
by fulfilling the other. He has a positive and significant 
part to act in the great drama of the world’s life; and that 
part derives a double importance from not being designed 
to pass away like a dream, but to leave a lasting impression 
on the destinies and character of the race.” It should be 
added, however, that these two aspects of human hfe, both 
of them necessary, are not of equal significance. In both 
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the secular and the religious society individual well-being 
and progress is the end; the incalculable importance of the 
former being altogether relative to the latter, is practically 
but another name for the importance of the individual. An 
immortal being is worth more than the mightiest—the most 
providential—passing association, more than all that is tran- 
sitory in the Church militant itself: :—«The immortality of 
the soul dethrones society.” 

Christianity acts upon society through eoenie o and 
upon individuals through society ; but it does so by giving each 
their proper place, and one is only apt for social life on con- 
dition of possessing personal life. When Jesus had led his 
disciples to the solitudes of Hermon, at that critical period 
of his ministry when the crowd was forsaking him, he 
asked them,—“ Whom say ye that lam?” Simon answered, 
__«“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God!” The 
Divine Architect immediately recognized in this first con- 
fessor the material, the stone of which his Church was to 
be built,—hewn out of the rock on which it was to stand. 
The Church was inaugurated, as it should have been con- 
tinued, by earnest individual profession. The old prophets 
addressed themselves to the nation collectively—the vine- 
yard of Jehovah,—Jesus speaks of the branches of the living 
vine: the connection with him is not artificial and external, 
but personal and organic, and the form of its confession 1s 
determined by its nature. 

We know how the Church fell gradually into the habit of 
receiving into its bosom multitudes without the semblance 
of faith, or even knowledge of the Gospel; and we know 
what strenuous though useless efforts were made, in the 
third and in the sixteenth centuries, to avert or to dissemble 
the consequences of this fatal error, by the sternest disci- 
pline. At present, throughout a great part of Protestant 
Christendom, young people become Christians at an age 
determined beforehand, by the recital of a formula which 
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they have committed to memory, and which is sometimes 
whispered in the ear by the attendant priest behind. So far 
as the composition of the Church is concerned, multitudin- 
ism is a relapse into the method of the theocracy ; it tends 
to make the very idea indistinct, since the religious is lost, 
as it were, in the secular society ; so much so, that the word 
Church ends by being vulgarly applied to a ministerial 
order, as the only surviving, visible association connected 
with religion. Multitudinism keeps ever open the broad 
flood-gates, through which the corruption of the world is 
poured into the Church. It provides the natural man with 
a religion which stands him in stead of the true religion ; it 
is the most formidable external auxiliary of every thing 
within him that resists the call of God, keeping his eyes 
shut to the necessity of conversion ; and, throughout Pro- 
testant Europe, the degree of religious life in every country 
is exactly in the inverse ratio of the empire that this system 
exerts. 

There are evils so great that even the attempt to cure 
them presents new and peculiar dangers. Multitudinism 
has been met in modern times by requiring a, satisfactory 
confession of faith, and a consistent life, and by submitting 
both to the judgment of the community into which the 
candidate wishes to be admitted. Now this way of dealing 
with souls involves an effort to penetrate into a sanctuary 
reserved for God, and an admission so obtained readily 
assumes for simple minds the character of a certificate of 
Christianity, which is a delusion and a snare. Again, 
reserved and delicate, perhaps original minds are to be 
judged by a community, the majority of which are incap- 
able of understanding them, and this majority, in their 
turn, learn censorious habits, fearfully destructive of spi- 
ritual life. 

The best way to avoid those contrary evils would seem to 
be that recently adopted by the ancient Church of the Wal- 
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denses,—in the first place, the making a convert’s entrance. 
into the community a matter of his own free determination, 
on his own responsibility ;? and in the second place, the 
leaving the children of Church members perfectly free, and 
their instruction unconnected with any public profession. 
“They belong to their parents; the Church may indeed 
hope that they will also belong to her; what she ought 
most of all to desire is, that they should belong to Jesus 
Christ, even were they for his service to join another com- ’ 
munity ; but she can in no case assert a right of possession 
until they shall have declared themselves.” Had it been 
always thus, domestic and national Christianity, in the true 
sense of the words, would have transformed the lives and 
manners of the nations, created their civilizations, formed 
the substance of the moral teaching in their schools, brought 
consolation to heart and hearth, without being attended by 
the fictions that have proved so fatal. 

§ 151. The Church is more than human, being pervaded 
by a Divine life ; but it is also a human society, and as such, 
could not but adopt sooner or later some kind of material 
organization. It did so gradually and according to circum- 
stances; showing itself as a spirit of life in the first in- 
stance, and then, when it was necessary, as a spirit of order. 
There arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration. Thereupon seven men, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom, and taken from among the Hellenists 
themselves, were set apart as economists and almoners. In 
the text they receive no other designation than “the seven,” 
—a striking proof of the inartificial character of the institu- 
tion, to which, moreover, the persecution that followed 
probably put an end. 

Ten years elapse without any further indication of any 
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thing being done in this respect; at last we are told that 
the prospect of a famine determined the disciples of Syria 
to send relief to their brethren in Judea, and that they 
“sent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 
Who are these administrators of whom we hear for the first 
time? The elders among the Jews were religious magistrates, 
generally three in number, who directed the community, 
and presided during the service of the synagogue. It seems 
that the Churches of Judea had adopted the simple organi- 
zation to which their members had been accustomed. That 
this should have been done so silently, and that it should 
be mentioned so incidentally, proves how little importance 
was then attached to these matters. 

This system was not long confined to Christians of Jew- 
ish origin; during the missionary circuit of Barnabas and 
Saul in Asia Minor, they “ordained them elders in every 
Church,” showing thereby that they believed this’ arrange- 
ment to be suited to the wants of Christian communities in 
all countries. The great controversy with the legalists of 
Jerusalem soon afterwards illustrated the way in which 
Christianity purified and transformed after its own spirit 
the elements which it appropriated: the limits of the 
authority exercised by its officers were not traced with 
jealousy, but softened down and lost, as it were, in the love 
and mutual confidence of all the brethren. A deputation 
from the Church of Antioch was sent to Jerusalem, to con- 
sult “the Apostles and elders.” They were “received of the 
Church, and of the Apostles and elders,” and explained to 
the entire Church the object of their mission. “The Apostles 
and elders came together for to consider of this matter ;” 
here is the formal deliberation of those to whom the appeal 
had been directly addressed. But they did not meet alone; 
“all the multitude” was present, and took part in the dis- 
cussion. It was “the Apostles, and elders, and brethren,” all 
together, who came to a conclusion, and in whose name it 
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was communicated. Here was an authority that was not 
afraid to compromise itself; a communion of heart between 
the governing and the governed, and an elasticity of forms 
that must be singularly embarrassing to the man of mere 
mechanical order. 

When Paul travelled alone, he does not seem to have es- 
tablished this institution immediately ; at least, some SIX 
years after the introduction of the Gospel at Corinth, the 
Church had no more formal government apparently than the 
moral influence of those who had given themselves to the 
work of the Lord. The isolated Church of Rome was in the 
same case. 

At any rate, by whomsoever established, government by 
means of elders followed the Gospel in its course from east 
to west, from Palestine to the centre of Asia Minor, thence 
to the shores of the Archipelago, to Crete, and to Greece. 
A few weeks after writing the Epistle to the Romans, Paul 
sent from Miletus to Ephesus for the elders of the Church. 
In his exhortation, he calls them bishops or overseers, a title 
borrowed from certain civil functionaries of the Athenian 
colonies, and evidently used among the Greek Christians 
instead of the Hebrew term, elder. 

When the Apostle was in prison, he wrote to the saints at 
Philippi “with the bishops and deacons.” Here then is an 
intimation of the existence of two distinct functionaries, 
and a proof that Christian society became more highly 
organized as experience made known its wants. Nor was this 
attention to its material structure at all injurious to the 
spirituality of the Church at Philippi. Elsewhere we can 
gather that the deacon must have been a sort of assistant 
elder, appointed to discharge somewhat lower and more me- 
chanical duties, but in the same spirit, the same qualifica- 
tions nearly being required for both offices. 

The letters to Titus and Timothy may be said authorit- 
atively to apply the seal of apostolical approbation to a sys- 
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tem which had now been upon trial long enough and widely 
enough: “If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth 
a good work.” Yet so opposed is the spirit of Christianity 
to the arbitrary research of external uniformity, that Titus 
is only told to ordain elders in every city; it is probable 
that deacons had not as yet been introduced into the infant 
Churches of Crete. To Timothy, directions are given about 
both offices, because at Ephesus there had been time enough 
for a more complicated system to acquire consistency. About 
this time we find both James and Peter taking for granted 
that there were elders in all the Churches of Western Asia. 

“The prominent position which these offices of govern- 
ment occupy in the closing period of the Apostolic age 
implies a sanction,—it might perhaps without offence be 
said a sanctification,—of the principle of government gene- 
rally. When we contemplate the active freedom, the uni- 
versal excitement, the preternatural energies of the Christian 
society, as implied in the earlier epistles, we might be led to 
doubt whether any outward and administrative institution 
was not in itself an infringement on the original Apostoli- 
cal conception of a Christian Church. But when we find 
the attention bestowed on institutions of this kind in the 
pastoral epistles of St. Paul, and in the best authenticated 
traditions of St. Jolin, we learn that here also the harmony 
of God’s dispensation has been preserved, and that this 
element of human interest, though still subordinate to the 
higher moral and spiritual ends of the whole society, has 
not been overlooked in the comprehensive sphere of Apos- 
tolic teaching.” 

The place given to forms is such as to forbid the illusion 
that we can do without them, and to discountenance the 
affectation that would avail itself of the thing in substance, 
while eschewing the name. At the same time there is a 
marked abstinence from all authoritative deliverance of pre- 
scriptive rule or order, which was doubtless intended both 
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to leave the Church free for the adaptation of new forms at 
its varying needs throughout all time, and to guard against 
the tendency to attach undue importance to such as it 
should establish. 

§ 152. We know that within sixty years from the mar- 
tyrdom of Paul and Peter, diocesan episcopacy, or the rule 
of one bishop over the Church of a town and the im- 
mediately surrounding district, had been embraced by Chris- 
tians, with the same promptitude and unanimity which 
characterized the previous spread of congregational eldership. 
The question naturally presents itself—Do we find in the 
New Testament any traces of this passage from a republican 
to a monarchical regimen? The attempt to distinguish the 
bishops from the elders of the Apostolical Churches has 
long been given up. The most competent Anglican authori- 
ties of the present day also recognize the wholly temporary 
character of the supervision of the Church of Ephesus, by 
Timothy, during Paul’s absence, and that delegated to Titus 
for one summer, in Crete; but it is still supposed by many, 
that the angels of the seven Churches of the Apocalypse 
were bishops, in the later sense of the term. 

This idea would be confirmed if we were to read, with 
the Alexandrian recension and with Scholz—Thy wife 
Jezebel,” in the reproof to the angel of the Church of 
Thyatira ; but this would be inconsistent with the obviously 
figurative and prophetical style of the whole address in 
which the term occurs. The angel or messenger of the 
synagogue,——yau mot’, was a mere servant, one of whose 
functions was the dusting the chest in which the rolls of the 
Law and the Prophets were kept, neither do we know 
whether this designation was in use at the Christian era. 
The deacon, not the bishop, was the angel of the “ Apos- 
tolical constitutions” of the third century. Angels are 
among the most frequent of the many symbols of the 
Apocalypse. There are angels with trumpets, angels with 
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vials; there is an angel of the waters; there are angels 
holding the four winds, an angel of the bottomless pit, four 
angels in the river Euphrates. It would be most in harmony 
with the general tone of the Book, to take the angels of the 
Churches as their ideal personifications, on whom their good 
and evil are reflected and made objective. Thus, what is 
said to the angels is really and practically addressed to the 
personified Churches :—“I know thy works, ... thy candle- 
stick, ... thy first love, ... thy nakedness. .. . He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” 
We may compare with this the Prophet Daniel’s guardian 
or representative princes of Persia and Greece, and our 
Lord’s saying :—“ Their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven.” Such was the interpreta- 
tion of the seven angels by Origen. “Such also was the 
popular view in the middle ages, aS appears from the rude 
representations of the angels, standing in their seven Church 
towers, both in illuminated manuscripts of the Apocalypse, 
and in the grotesque carvings from the Apocalypse on the 
roofs of some cathedral cloisters.” 

Modern criticism has left little room for doubt that the 
Apocalypse was written in the reign of Galba, A.D. 68 or 
69; but this date is fatal to the angel-bishop hypothesis, 
for diocesan episcopacy was not yet established at Rome or 
at Corinth, when Clement of Rome wrote his Epistle,—cer- 
tainly not earlier, and perhaps thirty years later, than the 
Apocalypse. Of course the ecclesiastical legend has made of 
Clement himself a successor of St. Peter; but he writes in the 
name of the Church of Rome, to that of Corinth, without 
mentioning himself; and he speaks of the bishops and elders, 
appointed in tracts of country and in towns (AaTa Xwpas obv 
kai woXers), as ultimately deriving their authority from Christ, 
in a way that shows it had not yet been superseded ; he even 
thinks these two orders had been matter of prophecy, quoting 
Isaiah lx. 17 from some translation no longer extant. 
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The Apostles always addressed themselves to the disciples 
as well as their rulers, or to the disciples only: all the 
brethren were accountable for the general direction of their 
collective life to the glory of the Redeemer. Hence, as has 
already been said in the case of the ministry, every form of 
Church government that is not contrary to evangelical prin- 
ciples is lawful; but the rights and responsibilities of private 
Christians should never have been given up. 

§ 153. The rich and varied symbolism of the Old Testa- 
ment is succeeded under the New by two simple ordinances, 
which acquire the more importance from the fact that they 
exist in a religion so sparing of any concession to sensuous 
worship. Aspiring to invite all mankind to its arms, “it 
has couched that invitation in symbols, which our spiritual 
sensibilities can readily interpret, without any long process 
of previous schooling.” They are signs powerful through 
the common sympathies of those who witness or participate 
in them; speaking one language, the same for all ages and 
countries; carrying abroad to the ends of the earth the 
water and the blood, that had gushed from the pierced heart 
of Jesus; supplying by their transparent sense the deficien- 
cies of the extemporized heralds of the Gospel,—outward 
and visible expressions of the mystical incorporation of the 
believer with his Redeemer, of the very being and privi- 
leges of the Church and kingdom; words of God made 
palpable. God, it is said in the Helvetic confession, “ mak- 
eth use of these ceremonies in the Church, to keep up in 
the memory and in the heart of men the remembrance of 
his great and precious benefits. He maketh use of them 
also to seal or confirm his promises, to represent to us out- 
wardly, and make us see, as it were with our eyes, the good 
which he doeth us inwardly, and to increase our faith, 
through the operation of his Spirit in our hearts.” To the 
same effect the admirable confession of the reformed Wal- 
loon and Flemish Churches :—‘“ We believe that our gracious 
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God, having regard to our rude estate and our infirmity, did 
ordain sacraments for us, in order to geal ‘within us his 
promises, and to be pledges of the good will and grace of 
God toward us, and also to nourish and support our faith. 
He hath added them to the Word of the Gospel, the better 
to represent to our outward senses, as well what he giveth 
us to understand by his Word, as what he doeth internally 
in our hearts, ratifying within us the salvation which he 
communicateth to us.” “Symbols invented by men,” says 
Luther, “simply recall what they signify ; whereas the sions 
given by God not only recall the things, but further assure 
the heart with respect to the will of God.” 

The administration of the sacraments is not confined to 
any order of men exclusively, though it is natural that the 
teachers of a community, respected as such, and enjoying 
the general confidence, should take upon themselves these 
solemn acts. In any case we should receive them as from 
the hands of our blessed Lord himself: he is the only 
Generator of the realities of the new covenant; he needed 
to break the bread and bless the cup but once,—for that 
blessing (sovereign act of the great High Priest) shall 
hever be exhausted. 

Neither is there any magical virtue annexed to these 
ordinances, any spiritual communication independent of the 
recipient’s faith. Christianity is a spiritual religion: the 
appropriation of Redemption, and of every grace involved 
in it, is an exclusively moral process. We have seen both 
our Lord and St. Paul Opposing worship in spirit and in 
truth to the “rudiments of the world,”—the “weak and beg- 
garly elements,” which kept souls in bondage. “We are 
the circumcision,” exclaims the Apostle, “ which worship God 
in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ J esus, and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh.” By “the flesh” he meant precisely 
those outward practices to which men are too ready to attach 
a superstitious value. 
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“Are ye also yet without understanding?” said the 
Saviour to his disciples, because they thought that food 
could defile a man. They did not understand that mere 
matter could neither defile nor purify spirit. These are dis- 
tinct spheres, and the attempt to confound them—to make 
matter exercise any kind of religious influence whatever,— 
is to be without understanding, to have one’s eyes shut to 
the reality. Again :—“It is impossible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins ; "impossible, 
because religious life is necessarily and exclusively moral. 
They that receive Christ are not born “of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man; ” that is to:say,— 
neither by physical descent, nor through any natural attrac- 
tion, nor through any human purpose : they are born of God. 

The Hindu believes that when certain words have been 
pronounced, the Divine essence incorporates itself with the 
statue which he has made, though leaving it all its physical 
properties. Here is precisely Lutheran consubstantiation ; 
but the pleadings and sarcasms of the Hebrew Prophet and 
the Christian Apostle rest upon the elementary principle, 
that what is wood will never be any thing else :—“The idol 
is nothing in the world.” Nor is the insignificance of the 
material element true of those connected with false religions 
only ; the prophets contemn the very ordinances of God, 
when they are not the expression of the inner man. 

The plausible question is often asked,—Should not Chris- 
tian ceremonies be more excellent in themselves than 
Jewish? Yes: they should, because Christian life is higher; 
but they cannot occupy a relatively higher place in the 
economy of Redemption than in its preparation. It is not 
the Christian ceremony, but the whole Christian life and 
salvation that is the substance of the Jewish shadow: the 
Passover, for instance, is only cognate with the Lord’s Sup- 
per; it was a type of Redemption. Christ is our spiritual 
food and sustenance in all the acts of assimilative faith, of 
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which the Eucharist is a solemn, eminent, and representative 
instance. | 

We should not allow ourselves to be led away by certain 
false analogies. Physical life is attached to matter, as a 
condition of its present existence; but every consistent 
Spiritualist must hold that the body, from the first quick- 
ened cell onward, is pervaded and fashioned by a principle, 
which is by and by to show itself spiritual, and already, as 
such, sets its stamp on the infant features. Even if this 
idea were erroneous, and if it were to be proved physiologi- 
cally that the body precedes and determines the soul, the 
reverse would ever remain the law of the spiritual wovrld. 
It is the purpose of God to save and renew our bodies, as 
well as our souls; but the application of Redemption begins 
by the soul. 

The same observation may be made with respect to the 
profound symbolism of speech. Ideas clothe themselves 
with words; they have no form, no complete possession of 
themselves, except by words; nevertheless it was not the 
word that created the idea, it was the reverse. The word 
conveys the idea to the mind that is already cognizant 
of its meaning, and the symbol conveys the grace it sig- 
nifies to the heart that is already prepared to receive it by 
faith. 

There is a kind of dry and superficial Zwinglianism 
which lowers the Lord’s Supper into a mere empty remem- 
brance, and Baptism into a pantomime which is to be exe- 
cuted as a matter of obedience solely. Howstrange! This 
tendency agrees with the opposite extreme, in supposing 
that the symbols chosen by our Lord offer no aliment to our 
faith, contain no spiritual good, unless they are accompanied 
by some material dynamism. As if it were nothing to grasp 
the hand of a friend, unless it should contain a gift; as if 
the kiss of peace, imprinted by a reconciled father on the 
brow of his prodigal but repentant child, were but an insig- 
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nificant gesture, unless it should conceal something more 
than heart and conscience can find in it. 

The false spiritualism that believes Jesus Christ can make 
an appointment with us, and bring no blessing along with 
him, is generally accompanied by an individualism of the 
same order; ignoring all faith which is not fully self-con- 
scious ; recognizing no educating agency of the Holy Spirit 
over souls, beyond the circle of our more or less conven- 
tional formulas; incapable of understanding the presence 
of God in history, the connection between the successive 
ages of the Church, and all that we owe to our predecessors. 

It is natural that such tendencies should be exceedingly 
repulsive to large and cultivated minds, the more so, since 
Multitudinism and Ritualism are becoming increasingly 
necessary to each other. However, true Spiritualism is not 
to be cast aside on account of that which is false. There 
are really but two kinds of religion in the world,—that of 
the spirit and that of the flesh; extreme instances of the 
latter being the prayers that turn on the windmill of the 
Tartars, or mount heavenward with the fireworks of the 
Peruvians. Disguised as it may be, every attempt to sub- 
stitute form for spirit, or even to make form the material 
vehicle of spirit, belongs in principle to the praying wind- 
mill and the aspiring sky-rocket. Religions so opposed to 
each other cannot co-exist on a footing of equality in the 
same mind :—‘“ No man can serve two masters ;” and when 
the attempt is made and persisted in, sad experience shows 
it is always the unworthy master that prevails. 

Were a man’s manipulations to convey the first germ of 
spiritual life, and afterwards to contribute to its sustenance, 
it would be a greater work than the resurrection of Lazarus. 
What then is to be thought of an order of men, by whose 
hands the Church should habitually exercise “a power, 
which places it almost on a level with God himself,—the 
power of forgiving sins, by wiping them out in baptism,— 
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of transferring souls from hell to heaven”? The idea of 
sacramental grace draws after it irresistibly that of the 
priesthood. As the Bishop of Exeter once told his clergy, 
—“Until the people shall think thus of these mysteries, 
they will not think of ws as it is far more for their benefit 
than ours that they should always think.” This prelate 
knew that where the priest’s hand finds entrance, his whole 
person follows; and that where the priest is admitted, the 
whole sacerdotal system follows. The substitution of a 
material inoculation for personal faith is the foundation on 
which Antichrist built, and incessantly tries to rebuild his 
Church. 

When our Lord washed his disciples’ feet, his language to 
Peter,—“ If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me,”— 
is fully as strong as any of the similar expressions concern- 
ing the two permanent ordinances.t There was really 
nothing in the letter to mislead any one, were it not for our 
inborn tendency to religious materialism, and the weakness 
with which the Church tried to provide substitutes for the 
attractions of Paganism. The Latin Fathers generally trans- 
lated Muorypiov by sacramentuwm,—properly the oath of alle- 
giance to the highest earthly authority, the Roman senate 
and people. They apparently wished to express at once 
the three ideas of obligation towards God, of fellowship 
with the brethren, and of initiation into awful and tremen- 
dous secrets. Thus the very word sacrament became asso- 
ciated with an erroneous idea.” Zwingle expressed his wish 
that the term were abandoned, Schleiermacher agrees with 
him, but fears it will be long before the Church becomes 
reasonable enough to make the sacrifice. 


1 The Memnonites concluded from it that the Lord intended the wash- 
ing of feet also to remain as a permanent ordinance. 


* St. Augustin, however, sometimes uses it simply for an institution, as 
when he calls the Sabbath and other Jewish institutions sacraments.—De 
ceive Lovie. Ll. 
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§ 154, Baptism is the symbol of individual appropriation 
of Redemption; the washing of water signifying the cleans- 
ing of the soul once and for ever by the blood of Christ, 
and therefore it was an ordinance to be administered but 
once. It followed so immediately on the professed believing 
reception of the Gospel, as to become almost the very act of 
that reception, as well as its seal. Hence Ananias could 
say to Saul,— Why tarriest thou? Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” 
It was the putting on of the wedding ring, the public and 
solemn espousal of the soul to Christ. It ought to be as 
much for the soul that receives it, as if it were a seal of the 
forgiveness and favour of Almighty God, instituted on the 
spot, for the first time, and for the exclusive comfort and 
encouragement of that soul. For it is evident that an act 
really taking place between the soul and God, by God’s 
appointment, can lose nothing of its meaning and of the 
blessing conveyed in it, from the circumstance that it is a 
erace extended to others also. The dew that Gideon wrung 
from his fleece, by a special miracle, was not a more sure 
token to him that God was to save Israel by his hand, than 
baptism should be to the believing soul of the forgiveness 
formally conveyed in it, and the solemn passage from one 
state of life to another formally effected in it. Hence the 
apparent precipitation of the first preachers of the cross, 
and the practical importance of baptism for converts in 
India at the present day. Hence, too, the earnestness with 
which revivalist preachers press such of their hearers as 
have had their hearts touched to declare themselves at once. 
Our sentiments want to express themselves, and the expres- 
sion then reacts upon their intensity ; and just as a single 
deed of heroism makes a man a hero, so does the public 
profession of religious conviction become a part of the man, 
calling aloud for the approbation and sympathy of others, 
and above all, for the sustaining grace of God. 
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Nothing in the institution would intimate that cither 
sprinkling, or total immersion, or any other special form was 
ever contemplated as the sole suitable one for this rite. 
“The washing of water” is the essential symbol. As was 
natural for zealous minds, and in such a climate, it was 
applied largely, in the spirit of Peter’s exclamation, —« Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head!” but the 
quantity of water employed made no real difference in the 
meaning of the act. It is true the faith expressed by the re- 
cipient of baptism is specially connected with the Saviour’s 
resurrection. Upon the cross the blood of Christ spoke of 
suffering, and guilt, and the wrath of God ; It was only from 
within the holiest that it could speak of pardon, peace, 
reconciliation, and newness of life. The references of the 
epistles to this subject do not, however, involve an inten- 
tional material imitation of burial and resurrection ; at 
most, a sort of coincidence between one aspect of baptism 
and the usual mode of administering it, struck the Apostle’s 
mind a whole generation later than the institution of the 
ordinance. 

We are told that “Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples.” The latter in their turn imitated their master. 
Peter commanded that Cornelius and his friends should be 
baptized in the name of the Lord: it must have been done 
by the brethren who had accompanied him from Joppa. 
Paul baptized none of the Corinthians that he can remem- 
ber, except Crispus, Gaius, and the household of Stephanas ; 
apparently these must have baptized the other converts, 
unless they waited for the arrival of Silas and Timothy. 

The remembrance of this early informality was long 
retained in the Church. Tertullian fully admits the original 
right of the laity to administer the sacraments; but in 
order to teach them reverence, and for the sake of order and 
regularity, he holds that this right should be waived when- 
ever bishop, priest, or deacon could be found within reach. 
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Even so late as the close of the fourth century, a writer, 
whose works have been confounded with those of Ambrose, 
says, when commenting on Eph. iv. 14,—“ At first all used 
to teach, and all used to baptize ; in the beginning leave to 
preach the Gospel was given to all.” 

As for the much controverted question of the proper sub- 
jects for this ordinance, it must be admitted by all that it 
was first used as a symbolical expression of the feelings of 
an awakened conscience. Adult Jews were baptized of 


) 


John in Jordan, “ confessing their sins :” it was “a baptism 
of repentance, unto the remission of sins.” Now, we sub- 
mit that there is nothing to show that this leading character 
of the rite was changed by its adoption for the purposes of 
Christianity; on the contrary, the same language was 
repeated by Peter, on the day of Pentecost :—* Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins.” There was the all-important 
difference, that the Gospel had a name to present to the 
conscience, which even John had not pronounced, but there 
was no other. The great commission of the risen Saviour to 
the Church confirms the destination of baptism, we do not 
say for adults, but at least for persons of years to under- 
stand and embrace the Gospel :—‘“Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all the heathen, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

To the same effect tends the analogy of circumcision. 
One belonged to the old theocracy involuntarily, by birth, 
and so the seal was set upon birth ; one belongs to the new 
covenant by a voluntary act, and so the seal is set upon 
repentance and faith. Formerly one was born in the king- 
dom, now it is a fortress, into which admission is to be won 
by force. With the introduction of the definitive religion, 
the initiatory rite was raised in proportion, and has become 
the symbol of grace accepted. 

The moral state of any pious man exhibits a result, to 
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which different factors have concurred. He has enjoyed 
advantages independently of his own will,—such as birth in 
a Christian country, within reach of Christian influences, 
perhaps within the hallowed circle of a praying family, and 
he has through grace availed himself of these advantages. 
The sacramental theory tends to dwell exclusively upon the 
involuntary conditions of religious life, and there is a nar- 
row anti-pedobaptism, equally one-sided, which goes to the 
opposite extreme. We desire to give both factors their place, 
—to recognise the hereditary and traditional, as well as the 
personal side of Christian life. The former is indispensable, 
but we contend that the latter is supreme, and therefore that 
the great initiatory rite—the seal of Christian profession,— 
must be set upon the personal appropriation of Redemption. 
It is not absolutely necessary that a believer’s baptism 
should coincide with the period of that personal appropria- 
tion, for he may not be able to determine it ; his religious 
life may have grown up insensibly, or it may have so waxed 
and waned alternately, as to baffle all attempts to map it 
out ; but we may say that baptism should properly be a 
grace of our own seeking. If experience should Jead any 
one to suppose he had received it too early, it would be well 
at least he were able to look back upon it as his own act. 
We believe, with Neander, that infant baptism originated 
in the second century. The idea that this sacrament blotted 
out all sins, and made salvation sure if death were soon to 
follow it, made some postpone it until they were on the 
point of death, like the Emperor Constantine, and made 
others administer it to their children. The same reason 
decided the Church to give the Lord’s supper also to infants, 
This last practice was forbidden in the West, at the close 
of the eleventh century, by one of those Lateran councils 
which contributed so much to the consolidation of the 
Romish structure. It was the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion which determined the change ; the clergy were afraid 
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to trust the host to the mouths of little infants, who were 
not always able to swallow it! The practice has been 
retained, however, by the seventy millions who form the 
Greek and other Oriental Churches. 

The vicissitudes attending the rite of confirmation form a 
singular commentary on the sort of confusion caused by 


the displacing of baptism. During the second century the 


imposition of hands upon the adult convert by the bishop 
formed part of the ceremony of baptism, and the bishop 
was supposed to confer the Holy Ghost, as he is still held to 
do by the Church of England. By and by, baptism being 
bestowed on little children, the Oriental priest continued to 
administer confirmation at the same time, and he does so 
still. In the West, on the other hand, the bishops asserted 
their exclusive power of communicating the Holy Spirit; 
baptism and the laying on of hands were therefore separated, 
but the latter rite continued to take place within the year. 
We read in the canons of the thirteenth century, that the 
bishop must confirm children as soon as possible after their 
baptism, and at latest within three years; the interval be- 
came longer afterwards. The Reformed Churches have put 
confirmation at the age of reason, and given up all faith in 
the spiritual efficacy of bishop’s hands. 

It is certain that the Church will not have completely 
recovered from her relapse into the theocratic state, until 
she returns to the Scriptural conception and practice of 
baptism. But progress in this direction has been delayed, 
partly by the tenacity with which baptists insist upon im- 
mersion—a form which in our climate, and with our man- 
ners, takes away all dignity from the ordinance,—and still 
more from the narrowness with which baptist views have 
been too often accompanied. 

Meantime the notion of baptismal grace should be zeal- 
ously resisted, as the first step on the fatal path of Ritualism. 
If St. Paul could use a term of contempt (rv catatopny) for 
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the rite of circumcision when it was made a condition of 
salvation, with what burning indignation would he have 
crushed the pretence to confer forgiveness and regeneration 
by any ceremony whatever, even though it were ordained of 
God for other purposes! There must have been a very 
wide difference between the views of the man who wrote,— 
“Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel,” 
and that other good and noble man, who taught the young 
“that baptism is by far a more sublime and excellent work 
than any that can be wrought by Gods or men” (ab ullo 
divorum aut hominum). When Luke and John omitted 
mentioning baptism in the Church’s great commission, they 
cannot have looked upon it as the Materialists of Rome, 
Oxford, and Wittenberg would do. Baptism makes men 
Christians, and their age in Christ is dated from it, only as 
coronation makes those to be sovereigns who are so already 
by right. 

In Calvin’s comment upon the passage-—“ Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,’ it is made clear that there is no express 
reference there to baptism ; but that water is put to charac- 
terize the purifying agency of the Spirit, just as fire is used 
in the prophecy,—‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.” This purifying agency is visible in 
the conduct of the regenerate; but the grace of baptism, 
like the change of elements in transubstantiation, has the 
disadvantage of being and remaining invisible, nothing ever 
betraying the least difference in the disposition of an average 
baptized and an unbaptized child. Some obscure conscious- 
ness of this probably led Bishop Burnet to say,—“There 
is no reason to think that baptism takes away all the 
branches and effects of original sin;” but it did not pre- 
vent his adding,—“It is enough if we are by it delivered 
from the wrath of God,” ete. 

The wrath of God! Oh the blindness that can put a few 
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drops of water instead of the cross of Christ, or can suppose 
such a holy reconciliation brought home by the beggarly 
element,—as if a man could be made a mathematician by 
scratching a triangle upon his arm. The Christian father’s 
faith for his children is founded upon the character, the acts, 
and the promises of God; he teaches them to say “our 
Father,” because God is the Father of all men. The sacra- 
mentalist’s faith is founded upon a ceremony ; he has got a 
secret by which he can render God propitious,—a charm by 
which he can protect his child against God! Could we 
suppose the Saviour sending away the children that were 
brought to him, because their mothers had neglected some 
formality? The theory of sacramental grace obliges us, if 
we would be consistent, to go much further; it involves the 
loss of infants dying unbaptized ; it has invented that hor- 
rible phantom,—Limbo. Serious people have been edified 

Jansenius. by the idea: Jansenius relates with glee how, while he was 
a student at Louvain, a big book, on the damnation of chil- 
dren dying unbaptized, used to be read aloud during break- 
fast, to whet the appetites of the young seminarists. 

That the doctrine of sacramental grace is suited to destroy 
the peace of those who are weak enough to entertain and 
dwell upon it, will appear from the unintentional confession 

Jeremy Taylor. of Jeremy Taylor :—“So that all the interval between our 
losing baptismal grace and the day of our death, we walk in 
a cloud, having lost the certain knowledge of our present 
condition by our prevarications.” 
The Lords § 155. The supper of the Lord is the expression of indi- 
Supper. : : ; : : ; 
vidual and collective communion with a crucified Saviour ; 
it is the symbol of the united and continuous participation 
of the Christian assembly in the bread of God come down 
from heaven to give life unto the world: it is the holiest 
mean of such participation, the supreme moment in the 
Christian’s continuous sacramental life,—that in which we 
celebrate on earth, as our Father contemplates in heaven, 
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the unspeakable worth of the Son’s incarnation and sacri- 
fice,—that of the sublime dialogue, in which the Church says, 
“When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he 
shall see his seed”...and Jehovah answers, “He SHALL see 
of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” May we 
not exclaim with the pious bishop, who has just been quoted : 
—“ Happy is the man that sits at the table of angels, that 
puts his hand into the dish with the King of all the crea- 
tures, and feeds upon the eternal Son of God; joining things 
below with things above, heaven with earth, life wit 
death, that mortality might be swallowed up of life, and _ sin 
destroyed by the inhabitation of its greatest conqueror.” 

The supper of the Lord is the means of prolonging his 
presence amongst us. It writes the story of his love in the 
largest characters; representing his bitter passion without 
any circumstances of horror, by the symbols and instruments 
of domestic festive enjoyment,—exhibiting in one simple pic- 
ture the central fact of Redemption, from which all other 
facts and doctrines proceed; just as, in the degeneracy of 
Christianity, all forms of religious corruption were attracted 
to, and clustered around the mass. The Lord’s supper 
may be regarded as a transformation of the passover, and 
in this aspect they throw light upon each other: it was the 
master of a family, and not a priest, who presided at the 
paschal feast, and this was the character assumed by the 
Saviour. The first idea of the prolongation of a sacrifice in 
a religious meal, belonged to the institution of peace offer- 
ings, to the most memorable of which the Lord referred 
when he spoke of the new covenant in his blood; but the 
Lord’s supper stands in the same relation to his cross as the 
passover did to the earlier and real deliverance of the first- 
born, and his attitude as he distributed the bread and handed 
round the cup, was that in which Christians were to repre- 
sent him to themselves, before a Gospel was written. 

During the first days of Christian joy in Jerusalem, the 
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disciples seemed to have exalted their daily meals in common 
into so many feasts commemorative of their Saviour. At a 
later period, the Church assembled on the evening of the 
Lord’s day, and the breaking of bread was the most essential 
part of its worship, as may be learned from Pliny and Justin 
Martyr, as well as from intimations in the New Testament. 
More than fifteen centuries later, a book on frequent com- 
munion inaugurated the great Jansenist movement. Perhaps 
there is no one thing more wanting to evangelical Christians 
in general, than a sense of the blessings which attend fre- 
quent communion: it is repeated and intimate converse 
with God; amean of exercising continual vigilance, of cul- 
tivating brotherly love, and raising the level of our inner 
life. Does any man think himself too spiritual to care for 
a material ordinance? Then he is more spiritual than Jesus 
Christ, who said to his disciples, “ with desire I have desired 
to eat this passover with you before I suffer,” and who feels 
the same desire still to meet his friends at the same table. 
Is any one afraid of the indurating effect of habit? Then 
he should lessen his attendance on all other means of grace ; 
low as the Corinthians were fallen, Paul did not tell them 
to celebrate the ordinance less frequently. The correction 
of the indurating habit is in the felt presence of God awa- 
kening filial confidence, joy, and reverence—making a temple 
floor around that paschal table. On the other hand, the 
leaving a long interval between successive answers to the 
Lord’s invitation, engenders a legal and artificial solemnity 
—a constraint, ministering to the self-righteousness of some, 
and damping the feelings of others. It is a sign that there 
is something wrong when the supper of the Lord would 
make an interruption in the thoughts and desires of the 
Christian’s every-day life. 

The miraculous judgments with which unworthy com- 
municants were sometimes visited in the apostolic days, 
show the importance of this, the only Christian festival 
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in the sight of God. They were the counterpart of the 
miracles of healing, a power of rebuke corresponding to 
the power of miraculous blessing, and therefore equally 
temporary. 
The doctrine of consubstantiation was at first a merely in- 
stinctive expression of religious conservatism. When once 
propounded, and used as a banner against the Reformed, a 
huge scaffolding had to be erected to prop it up on every 
side. The accusation of cannibalism was met by the theory 
that the communicant partook of Christ’s glorified body only. 
The ubiquity of the Lord’s body was accounted for by a 
communicatio idiomatum ; his Divine nature communicated 
its properties to the human, in such sort that his body could 
be upon ten thousand altars at the same time. This subtle 
and irreverent theorizing engendered more difficulties than 
it answered. It supposed our Lord’s body to be present every- 
where, as well as on the altar; it stood in unwary contradic- 
tion to that Scripture which sets his glorified body in contrast 
with flesh and blood; it made it impossible for the last sup- 
per, celebrated with the disciples at its institution, to be a 
proper sacrament, and, accordingly, Lutherans regard it as 
only figurative and preparatory! F inally, it set the imagina- 
tion to work in the most degrading sense; even an Olshausen 
asks himself whether the communicant receives a whole 
Christ, or a part—and prefers the latter alternative weasel 
Lutheran priests could dismember their Lord, like the Levite 
of Mount Ephraim his concubine. Ah, so long as the theory 
of sacramental grace remains a vague outline in a dim reli- 
gious twilight, they who reject it lose caste among intelli- 
gences of a certain order, and must submit to pass for vul- 
gar souls, devoid of veneration, insensible to the poetry and 
majesty of Christian mysteries. But when, ona nearer view, 
one can discern the lineaments of this system in detail, its 
inexpressible intrinsic meanness is betrayed, and it is found 
to desecrate the truths which it materializes. Our blessed 
G8 
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Lord will be really present at the board which he has spread ; 
admiring angels shall be there, their enraptured gaze fixed— 
not on those simple aliments—but on the love with which 
the Lord of the feast welcomes his blood-bought friends and 
ouests. Words may be full of high and stirring meaning, 
though materially mere breath, and in the abstract mere 
signs. The picture of a dear departed friend may be pre- 
cious, though materially but cloth and oil, and in this case 
that friend is present invisibly every time that we look upon 
the picture. 

Calvin desired earnestly not to break irrevocably with the 
Lutherans, and the confessions made directly or indirectly 
under his influence, use language as strong as the con- 
sciences of the authors would allow. However, as they 
generally affirmed that the Lord’s body is received by the 
faithful only, and that not corporally, but spiritually, it 
appears that the Reformed doctrine ultimately amounts to a 
cautiously worded and corrected Zwinglianism, dwelling 
upon the inward grace which the reformer of Zurich had 
too much overlooked. 

§ 156. When Moses set his face toward Mount Nebo, he 
left behind him a record of past religious history, and of the 
Exodus, a civil legislation, an organized priesthood, and 
minute regulations for a most complicated ritual. Jesus, on 
the Mount of Olives, left his disciples the blessing that was 
interrupted by the cloud that received him out of their 


sight. There was not one written line, and everything con-— 


cerning the few institutions of which he had spoken to them, 
was as loose, as indefinite as possible. It was a religion 
founded without those elements of which religions had pre- 
viously consisted altogether ; its very creed a trifle, so far as 


volume goes. The Christian Church at its origin would — 


make a poor figure in the eyes of an admirer of theocracies. 
But it was this very poverty that made it rich ; it is the very 
absence of rigid outline, the diversity of Christian societies, 
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the flexibility of the principle as to things external, that 
proclaim its adaptation to all nations and all ages. It can 
bear all climates, though usually receiving, “as the healthiest 
constitutions will, the outward complexion of the climate it 
inhabits.” The religion of Redemption, considered in its 
essence, is not dependent upon any form of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, or any hierarchical order, or the performance of 
any peculiar functions, or the supremacy of any race; all 
these are at best raiment that may be changed, at times 
grave clothes that must be cast out. As civilization has sur- 
vived the fall of various highly cultivated societies, so the 
spirit of Christianity has animated, in a greater or less de- 
gree, communities unlike each other in almost every other 
particular. It has expanded outwardly, and purified itself 
inwardly, with the development of the races that have grown 
up under its fostering care. With the marvellous elasticity 
of an imperishable life, it has survived under the most un- 
favourable conditions, in the most retrograde state, and no 
revolution can take it by surprise. It has lentitself to trans- 
formations, evil and good, which could not have been con- 
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ceived by earlier ages, and it doubtless conceals within itself ; 


the germs of important changes yet to come. The Church is 
indeed the vessel on the troubled sea, while the Gospel, ever 
the same, is the lighthouse on the shore. The Reformation 
was the spontaneous restoration of Christianity from within, 
as from a permanent source of healthy reaction,—that is to 
say, it did not originate with any extraneous human agency, 
and it affirmed the principle of all future reforms. How- 
ever numerous the civilizations, the Churches, the theologi- 
cal systems that succeed each other like the strata in the 
crust of the earth, they must, like these, have an order and 
_a purpose, for even error is not sole mistress of the shape 
she wears. The real link between that which is divine in 
all these forms of Christian society, past, present, and to 
come, 1s to be sought in nothing lower or more evanescent 
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than the person of the crucified Saviour, and the relation of 
believing humanity to him. 

§ 157. From a religious—that is to say, from the highest 
point of view, there are three great acts in the drama of hu- 
man history : the fall, followed by long wandering from the 
presence of God; an infinite reparation, followed by a long 
struggle between the strong enemy in possession, and the 
stronger saving attraction ; at last, a complete rehabilitation 
followed by a never-ending triumph. Even if the process 
were not a recovery from sin, it would be progressive, for 
the Author of all good “appears deliberate throughout his 
operations,’”—accomplishing his ends by successive steps, so 
that the advancement of the kingdom would have been like 
the human development of its king. How much more, then, 
in the state to which mankind has brought itself, is 1t com- 
pelled to appropriate slowly and painfully the grace and 
truth that are in Christ; and, from suffering to suffering, to 
countersign, so to speak, with its own experiences, the Reve- 
lation that he brought with him. 

Every individual Christian is a mirror of the world’s his- 
tory, and the Church is the human race itself in its second 
birth, and on its way to final salvation. Now, in the indi- 
vidual, religious principles only gain their proper ascendency 
by means of repeated struggles; at every step of that disci- 
pline through which the man must pass in order to fulfil the 
highest purpose of his existence, he has to wrestle with 
motives, tendencies, and passions, which have already ac- 
quired influence over him; hence it might be reasonably eXx- 
pected that the convalescence of the human race collectively 
should be slow, gradual, often interrupted, and characterized 
by all sorts of vicissitudes. “The fallen creature must at- 
tain to goodness: hence the necessity of its progress. It 
must do so of its own free will: hence the slowness of that 
progress.” The Gospel was owned, indeed, at its first 
promulgation, by the eager reception of tens of thousands ; 
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Christ lifted on the cross has begun to draw all men towards 
him; but the conversion of a lost world is a work of ages, 
ar as would exhaust all patience, save that of him who is 
eternal. It is a march of ages, in which entire generations 
faint and perish by the way. To suppose that all things 
could glide fairly and softly into the final reign of righteous- 
ness and truth, argues a pelagian ignorance of the extent 
and depth of the fall. In one sense the world is irrecover- 
able; it must die like our present bodies, but its members 
shall first be made servants to righteousness, and that, in 
spite of an unceasing resistance, sometimes roused to par- 
oxysms of direct and. conscious hostility, more frequently 
veiled under the insidious shape of apparent acceptance, but 
real perversion of the Christian faith. 

The present world is a grand field of battle between the 
powers of good and evil. It is another via dolorosa, where 
the Church follows her Master through suffering and shame 
to God’s right hand. “Ever since the day that Jesus re- 
deemed us on a cross, whatever is great, mighty, salutary, is 
also serious, and all the seeds of life and regeneration are 
sown in sorrow and in death.” When one thinks of the 
degree to which Christianity judges itself contrary to the 
world, and the world contrary to it, one sees an incompati- 
bility so essential and profound, that one would be tempted 
to ask how such a religion dare claim the world’s submis- 
sion at all, were it not justified by the result. Christ lives 
over again in his cause, putting forth a calm, unobserved, 
irresistible power, like the seed that in its silent expansion 
rends the solid masonry asunder. | 

The teaching of Jesus is characterized by an inimitable 
clearness and simplicity, such as to make the truth find its 
way to every mind and heart, that are not deliberately 
closed against it; and yet, at the same time, its unfathom- 
able depths afford space for the boldest thought, and food 
for every craving of the soul. It contains, explicitly or im- 
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plicitly, every moral truth that reason can notice ; it antici- 
pates every legitimate aspiration that the heart can form. 
But humanity has not kept pace with the thoughts of her 
Lord ; she has never reached,—she cannot even say when she 
hopes to reach,—the height to which he would raise her. 
Les siecles, page a page, épellent VEvangile. She is ever 
spelling the Gospel, taking an age to a line, and what is 
worse, constantly misunderstanding and misplacing them. 
Her shortcomings are at least an incontestable proof that 
she did not invent this religion for herself. Unlike minds 
and distant generations approach the treasure of truth from 
different sides, and appropriate it as they can, but all im- 
perfectly, both in theory and practice ; and in the last 
respect, the nearer we draw to the ideal, the farther we find 
ourselves from it. The prospect, both for individuals and 
for the world, would often be disheartening indeed, if the 
Saviour had not prepared us beforehand for this long and 
difficult fermentation. 

“Providence marches in time, like the gods of Homer; 
it takes one step, and ages have passed away.” The leaven 
is slowly penetrating the mass, absorbing the obstacles 
accumulated against its progress, transforming manners, 
arts, literature, legislation, and renewing the face of society. 
Salutary maxims are vulgarized; there 1s more justice and 
charity in the world than there was once, though the human 
heart is the same when it first begins to beat; practical 
rules, which were once sublime efforts, are now matters of 
simple habit ; moral conceptions have gained in clearness, 
in depth, and in reality. Slowly, alas,—almost insensibly, 
—yet surely, is the sense of brotherhood triumphing over 
the rivalries of races, the arts of peace over the lust for war, 
justice, liberty, and benevolence over oppression, despotism, 
and selfishness. One might almost suppose a new sense 
had been granted to human nature. How many acts that 
we condemn as degrading or criminal, used ages ago to be 
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practised without scruple! And every form of progress 
immediately ranges itself under the banner of the Gospel, 
owing it allegiance, as being its product. Of course social 
truth is not the first object of Revelation; the work of God 
does not begin by such matters, and would not be really of 
God if it did; but social truth follows in its train with all 
the others, for religion embraces the whole life. Every thing 
great, beautiful, and good belongs to Christ, and is realized 
as a virtue going forth from him, when the world has been 
made ready for it. 

It is thus that the thoughts and energies of mankind 
grow more and more animated with one living purpose, and 
a number of dormant powers—latent faculties of man’s 
intellectual and moral being,—are gradually awakened and 
unfolded, as the historical development of the race runs on, 
and that with a more general serene consciousness of present 
life and coming blessedness. Above the crowded burial 
places of earth, above the wail of aforetime despairing 
humanity, a voice has been heard proclaiming,—“ I am the 
resurrection and the life.” 

Our history is an epic poem of Divine inditing. We can 
feel a deep interest in the real—not to say the imaginary— 
sorrows and struggles of a single mortal; what a spectacle, 
then, presents itself in the sum of the hopes, and fears, and 
aspirations, the dangers and deliverances, the immortal des- 
tinies of every member of every human lineage, who shall 
have been at all alive to his opportunities and his responsi- 
bilities? If men make pilgrimage to scenes where nations 
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have met in the terrible embrace of battle, with what a , 


depth of interest may we conceive that this world of ours 
will hereafter be regarded by the hosts of heaven! Here 
must be the very hottest part of the great contest, and its 
final decision, since it was here the Son clothed himself in 
the nature in which he was to conquer. 

Nor are we merely witnesses of a sublime spectacle; we 
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are actors. As on the floor of the Pacific little insects lay 
the foundations of solid islands, so may the humblest, in 
their daily life, in house or field, in shop or factory, obscurely 
faithful, contribute their grain of sand to the bulwarks of 
the city of God. 

§ 158. So completely is Jesus Christ the centre and turn- 
ing point of all history, that mankind began its career over 
again with the faith of which his Person and work were 
the objects. In a certain sense, the entire circle of human 
life and activity had been passed through previous to the 
Christian era,—art, commerce, literature, political liberty, 
colonization, law. Man’s faculties had been at work in all 
directions ; in some with a brilliancy as yet unsurpassed and 
unrivalled. The very religion from which Christianity itself 
was to issue existed in its chrysalis state. Men had tried 
all forms of government, from despotism to democracy, and 
thence to a new, more highly organized despotism again. 
They had tried all forms of philosophy,—sensualism, ideal- 
ism, eclecticism, scepticism,—and found them rootless,— 
mere insects, gnawing and devouring defunct religions, until 
others should come in their place. They had exhausted 
every variety of nature worship and hero worship, trying 
sometimes to reform and sometimes to break away from 
them. They had measured the long interval between patri- 
archal simplicity and a state of extreme, refined corruption 
and luxury: in a word, the world had run its course. 

Had it been possible for men all at once to receive Chris- 
tianity in its purity, to embrace it with intelligence, and act 
upon it with consistency, we may judge what it would have 
effected by the change exhibited in real devoted Christians 
of the Apostolic and of all ages. In that case humanity 
would have had no further painful experiences to make. It 
would at once have taken up all its former acquisitions into 
a higher common life, transforming, ennobling, and render- 
ing universal what had been preparatory, or imperfect, or 
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isolated. Alas, Christianity was too spiritual for Christians, 
Just as Judaism, for a thousand years after the Exodus, had 
been at a moral elevation too high for its professors. Far 
more than any other sum of influences that ever acted 
upon the world, Christianity illustrates the law of progress 
through difficulty, and through resistances of every sort, 
internal and external. It was itself modified by them, 
dwarfed and mutilated, until it had almost lowered its spirit 
and its claims to the level of the populations which it was 
intended to transform. Its history for fifteen centuries, and 
even in a great measure to the present hour, has been one 
long and deplorable compromise. 

The consequence has been, not total failure ; for in the 
midst of all its errors and corruptions, Christendom retained 
a relative superiority over other civilized parts of the world. 
In this great diseased body there was a latent preparation 
for a miraculous recovery ; but there has been only a slow 
and partial change, effected irregularly, at intervals, and 
with spasmodic struggles, instead of the total, easy, and 
immediate change, which would have gladdened the earth, 
had the religion of Redemption found men less alienated 
from God and from each other. With this religion the 
progressive. races have indeed begun to live over again ; 
but it has been by the rehearsal of the phases which 
had been already passed through. Each of the three re- 
curring periods is morally superior to the form of heathen 
development which it recalls, but not the less correspond 
Ing to it, and repeating to a certain extent its evils, as well 
as its general characteristics. The worship of Mary, for 
instance, is as idolatrous as that of the goddesses she 
dethroned. Nor is it always a refined idolatry ; yet upon 
the whole, how superior is Mary to Isis or Diana. Man, 
like an invalid, too weak to bear the only medicine that 
can save him, has been accustoming himself to it in a 
diluted state: or, like a truant schoolboy, he has been 
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set to learn over again the lesson that had been imperfectly 
mastered. 

§ 159. Not only did Christianity survive the fall of 
Judaism, and transform the surface of the Roman world ; 
it was destined to. survive that new Rome, in its turn, in an 
epoch of unspeakable horrors and sufferings, which were 
thought by the wretched populations to announce the end 
of all things. The religion of Redemption could only cheer 
the dying hours of that society, and retard without avert- 
ing its ruin; because the institutions, habits of thought, 
moral standard in a great measure, literary monuments— 
the substance, in short, of that nominally Christian civili- 
zation,—had been created Ly another religion. It was the 
adopted, not the real mother of the Latin nations. Theirs 
had been a death-bed repentance. 

God was once more about to raise up of stones children 
unto Abraham. The authors of this destruction,—the hardy 
Germans, fresh from their native forests,—were as remarkable 
for their purity, as were the Romans for their inveterate 
licentiousness. They were rapacious and cruel, but unso- 
phisticated, their rich natures, unexhausted by false civili- 
zation, were characterized by great religious depth and 
earnestness. They were not won over so easily to Chris- 
tianity, merely because of their own inferior culture; “it 
attracted them rather, as it does all men, by the greater and 
nobler sides of their character.” They felt that this religion 
met their deepest needs; there was a secret affinity, too, 
between their native love of liberty, and the principle that 
had animated the disciples of Christ, in their heroic resist- 
ance to the despotism of pagan antiquity. In the invocation 
with which the Salique code begins, it is said that Christ 
chose the valiant nation of the Franks to avenge the blood 
of the martyrs; so that they looked upon the Christian 
martyrs as their ancestors, so to speak. Their change of reli- 
gion was effected the more readily, that, once expatriated, they 
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had left behind them the hallowed grove and the reeking 
altar: they possessed no organized priesthood, and their 
mythology contained no body of doctrine that could satisfy 
any faculty except the imagination. 

During the decomposition of the Roman Empire, the 
Church,—alone strong in the midst of weakness, alone pos- 
sessing sources of power within itself,—was the prop to 
which all things clung which felt themselves in need of 
support. The Christian clergy were the only body of men 
worthy of the respect of the barbarians, engrossing, as they 
did, all the real talents and all the sincere philanthropy of 
the time. They interposed as mediators between the popu- 
lations and their conquerors. They communicated to the 
latter the amount of Christian truth which they had them- 
selves appropriated ; and, imperfect as it was, it spoke of a 
crucified Saviour, and for that reason proved itself able to 
effect the fusion of these hostile races, to inaugurate a new 
period of human culture, and lay the foundations of a new 
world. When the smoke of the immense ruin had cleared 
away, the barbarian was seen on his knees before the cross ! 
And that cross once planted in the virgin soil of Germany, 
Christianity had children of her own, that she could educate 
from the cradle. 

The Germans were not only predestined to embrace Chris- 
tianity, they were also to give to Christian culture a new 
character. Had the Divine purpose been simply their own 
conversion, the Gospel might have sought them in their 
forests, as it did the Slavonians afterwards; but they were 
drawn to the South in order that a society might be created, 
on which, and by which Christian truth might act, and 
which might present the healthy contrast of Latin nations 
invigorated by intermixture with barbarians, and of bar- 
barian nations remaining on their own soil, both being 
blended into one. Living in the midst of declining Rome, 
St. Augustin, with the double inspiration of his genius and 
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his Christian instinct, had boldly asserted, that the highest 
state of human society conceivable would not be the absorp- 
tion of all nations into one, as had been effected by the 
titanic ambition and power of Rome; but rather a world 
consisting of many nations, respecting each other's indepen- 
dence, like the families in a city. This ideal, of which the 
ereat mind that conceived it never expected the realization, 
was already the Divine purpose, and it was actually brought 
about by the coincidence of a strong sense of religious one- 
ness with the irresistible Teutonic tendency to political 
separation. The religion, of which Augustin knew the 
truth and the power, was yet to exhibit itself in a new form 
of common life, as the one nursing mother of a whole 
family of peoples, and not as the social link of one people 
only, like the religions of antiquity. The Teuton’s love of 
independence and yet of voluntary association, his spirit of 
individuality and yet of loyalty to a freely chosen chief, were 
elements of which the value was to appear in the sequel. 

Thus a fact, unprecedented in the history of other religions, 
occurs twice over in that of the religion of Redemption. 
Its vanquished professors, once and again, as Jews and as 
Romans, gave laws to their conquerors. Surely the evolu- 
tion of this religion throughout all ages and circumstances, 
and by means of many peoples, proclaims it made for man- 
kind. It gains in universality and in the depth to which it 
penetrates, by trials which prove fatal to its competitors, as 
the rain which destroys artificial flowers gives fresh vigour 
and beauty to those that are real. 

§ 160. The connection of Christianity with the classical 
world was of a nature to meet conditions, of which, a priori, 
it might have seemed impossible to satisfy both. This reli- 
gion, in order to be credible to the intelligent and cultivated, 
must have its origin open to criticism ; it must therefore 
appear in an historical age, in the full glare of a period of 
literature and advanced culture. On the other hand, if it is 
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to be the religion of the future, it must take charge from the 
very outset of the races which are to be its principal organs, 
must guide their first steps, and form their characters ere they 
stiffen into the fixedness of maturity. These opposite re- 
quirements have both been fulfilled; this old, exhausted 
Greek and Roman society first received the Gospel, exhibited 
its power to still the scepticism, to overcome the selfishness, 
and charm the ennui of an age which had inherited all the 
conquests of human intelligence and skill, only to feel the 
more deeply, the more hopelessly wretched. It brought its 
powers of refined and disciplined philosophical thought to 
bear upon the contents of the new faith, and shape its doc- 
trines ; its literary habits served to multiply copies of the 
Christian Scriptures: and yet it proved to be but the nur- 
sery in which the young cedar was planted for a time, until 
the soil in which it was to remain for ever should be ready 
to receive it. Christianity was intended to create a new 
world, and for that purpose it had fresh materials at its dis- 
posal ; it was brought through a second infancy to a second 
and higher maturity. The necessity of such a dispensation 
may be learned from the spectacle of the Byzantine Church 
and Empire, which remained without a sufficient infusion of 
the barbaric element, and without any salutary renovation 
during its long and ignoble agony of a thousand years. 

§ 161. The parallel between the new and the old worlds 
begins with the sixth century, which was the real commence- 
ment of the former; for the time during which the Greeks 
and Romans remained under Christian influences that were 
somewhat impaired by their national remembrances, prac- 
tically constituted a period of transition, separated from the 
course of exclusively Christian culture by an immense catas- 
trophe. Our pre-historical times are the imperfectly known 
centuries immediately succeeding the Teutonic invasions; 
centuries during which the lineaments of a future society 
were being developed confusedly and instinctively out of a 
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chaos of primitive barbarism and enervated civilization. 
These are times of which the importance for the philosophy 
of history cannot be overrated, for they show once more, and 
in a period less completely out of our reach than the cor- 
responding one of the old world, how languages, and my- 
thologies, and national characteristics grow up together. So 
completely was this a second infancy of the superior races 
that even its close is practically farther from us, and more 
foreign to our thoughts than the Augustan age, though by 
mere chronological measurement it is a thousand years 
nearer; the latter being a period of adult life, or rather of 
decay,—the former, on the contrary, the preparation of a new 
theocracy, full of wonder and docility, and hungering after 
the excitement of high belief. 

It was a minimum of Christian knowledge that existed in 
this rude and unhappy age, as is shown by its Jewish work- 
holiness, its appropriation of all manner of pagan supersti- 
tions, and its own legendary creations ; but it would be pre- 
sumptuous and rash to take this degeneracy of even sincere 
Christians in doctrine and practice, as the exact measure of 
their spiritual life. “Never did any body of men,” says M. 
Guizot, “make such efforts to act upon the world and assimi- 
late it to themselves, as did the Christian Church from the 
fifth to the tenth century. She attacked barbarism at almost 
all points, striving to civilize it by her ascendancy.” It was 
early in this period that Columban and the other Irish mis- 
sionaries laboured with so much self-devotion within the old 
limits of the empire, and a little later that Boniface and the 
Saxons carried the Gospel abroad into Germany. 

From different posts of observation, the most contradictory 
statements might be made as to the general character of the 
times before us, and each extreme would be partially in the 
right. A very liberal historian goes so far as to say,—" In 
some provinces it must be acknowledged that the vices, as 
well as the religion, of Rome, assert their unshaken dominion ; 
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or rather, that there is a terrible interchange of the worst 
parts of evil character. In the conflict, or coalition, of bar- 
barism with Roman Christianity, barbarism has introduced 
into Christianity all its ferocity, with none of its generosity 
or magnanimity ; its energy shows itself in atrocity of cruelty, 
and even of sensuality. Christianity has given to barbarism 
hardly more than its superstition, and its hatred of heretics 
and unbelievers. Throughout, assassinations, parricides, and 
fratricides, intermingle with adulteries and rapes. The cruelty 
might seem the inevitable result of this violent and unnatural 
fusion ; but the extent to which this cruelty spreads through- 
out the whole society almost surpasses belief. Though 
Christianity found an unexpected ally in the higher moral 
tone of the Teutonic races; the religion, in other respects, 
and throughout its whole career of conquest, suffered a great, 
perhaps inevitable, deterioration.” 

But great crimes attract more attention than the slow ac- 
quisitions of successive generations. The final result of this 
fusion of barbarism and Roman putrefaction, was the crea- 
tion of a healthier society. It is certain that, throughout this 
period, as a rule, the Christian teachers were superior to the 
moral level of the taught, and, upon the whole, assertors of 
the superiority of moral and religious motives over the brute 
force of man. “In an age of violence and brigandage, who 
but the Church could insist on justice, and forbearance, and 
reconciliation? In an age when the weak were prostrate at 
the feet of the strong, who was there but the Church to 
plead to the strong for the weak? They were the deposita- 
ries of the only moral power to which the great were amen- 
able.” To a temporal society in which all rank depended on 
birth, was opposed a spiritual society, in which all distinc- 
tions disappeared, except those arising from personal quali- 
ties. It will never be forgotten that, with all their mistaken 
asceticism, the monks were guardians of the most valuable 
relics of antiquity, of its language, laws, and literature ; 
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they were enemies of serfdom, they improved the condition 
of the free labourer, drained swamps, made roads, re-inven- 
ted architecture, set the examples of industry and of hos- 
pitality, and introduced into the North the fruits and cereals 
of the South. 

§ 162. The period of youthful vigour followed, as it had 
done in the progressive Pagan nations. It was first marked 
by the magical start of the Normans into intense life and 
varied development, by the pontificate of Gregory VIL, by 
the conquest of Jerusalem, and the establishment of European 
chivalry in the East. 

However great the abuses of feudalism have been, this 
conventional superiority of a few practically served the 
same end as the existence of superior races does. The 
privileged few attained to a state of refinement and culture 
which none would have reached had all been left to begin 
from the same dead level: a chivalrous ideal was thereby 
provided for times of comparative happiness and equality— 
ideal of nobleness, gentleness, and delicacy. However nu- 
merous, and sometimes hideous, the exceptions, there did 
grow up a disposition to protect individual rights—a feeling 
of personal honour, regard for truth, hatred of and resistance 
to wrong, and the obligation to show mercy. Above all, 
woman was honoured as she had never been before, the 
progress and preponderance of domestic manners raised her 
to her legitimate place. Providence concurred with Chris- 
tian principle in all these cases; religion and circumstances 
are seen to work together, as if they understood each other. 
Alas! the grossest error of that day, the worship of the 
Virgin and of maternity in her person, which turned piety 
itself into a sort of enthusiastic gallantry, naturally helped 
to exalt woman; the very term “Notre Dame” betrays a 
feudal habit of thought. 

The crusades generated the feeling of a common Christen- 
dom, counteracted the localizing influence of the feudal 
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institutions, drew closer the ties between chiefs and vassals, 
gave the rude baron a more varied range of ideas; and, 
notwithstanding the horrible cruelties and outrages which 
were perpetrated at first, finally helped to soften religious 
antipathies. With all the violence and rudeness of a heroic 
age, this time had also its grandeur, its passion for danger, 
its valour and self-devotion. They were indeed characterized 
by “the union of anarchy and superstition with heroic zeal 
and self-devotion.” The feudal system tended to check 
foreign wars and aggressions by the very incapacity for such 
enterprizes which it brought about. It was an effectual 
bulwark against the tyranny of the crown, rendering any- 
thing approaching to the character of an Asiatic despotism 
impossible. At the other extreme of the social scale, it 
opposed an equally strong barrier against anarchy. “It 
flung a powerful aristocracy in the path alike of a central 
despotism, and of the wild torrent of popular tumult; sub- 
stituting, it is true, a system of oppression of another kind, 
but one which contained in it, if not fewer evils or more 
redeeming characteristics for the present, at least more ele- 
ments of hope for the future than either of the other two.” 
How important the influences of chivalry have been to 
our modern culture may be gathered from the relative in- 
feriority arising from the absence of this element from the 
traditions of Russia, and of those minor nations of Eastern 
Europe, who received their religion and their civilization 
from Constantinople. 

These were also times “when intellectual pursuits: esta- 
blished themselves as part of the business of the world, and 
became, in some directions, more strictly popular than they 
have ever been since.” The universities of Europe started 
Into lite ; theology stepped forth queen of the sciences ; the 
schoolmen attempted to determine the reciprocal relations of 
all things in the universe, and sowed the seed of future 
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better advised, brought a spirit of reverence and serious 
inquiry to the elucidation of the most important truth of 
the Christian faith. 

The Nibelungen, the romance of Beowulf, the sacred songs 
of Cedmon in Anglo-Saxon (the latter the earliest remain- 
ing specimens of Christian poetry in any language spoken 
north of the Alps), the song of Roland, the cid, the romances 
of chivalry, the troubadours and Minnesingers,—these all 
belong to periods parallel to those of the early popular 
myths and tales of Greece, until Dante appeared and took 
his place beside Homer, schylus, and Sophocles. Dean 
Milman observes that it was not until after the wedlock of 
Latin with the northern tongues, and “after new languages 
had been born in the freshness of youth, that there were 
great Christian poets,—poets not merely writing on religious 
subjects, but instinct with the religious life of Christianity.” 
The reason of this has been anticipated in previous sections ; 
classical art and literature had been pagan. It was inevi- 
table that the Greek and Roman Christians should have a 
theological literature ; but it was natural that general litera- 
ture in a Christian spirit should only arise with a world of 
properly Christian creation. When Dante made the de- 
patted Beatrice the representative of all that was lofty, pure, 
and noble, this great man, says professor Scott, paid woman 
a tribute of disinterested admiration, very different from the 
exaggerated, unreal homage of the troubadours. He was a 
mirror of the thoughts and traditions that had been cireu- 
lating in catholic Italy before him, and like his contempo- 
raries, his sympathies were with the religious orders rather 
than with the popes. Of course, upon the whole, medizval 
literature must be pronounced inferior to Greek, the final 
reason of which is doubtless, that it belongs to an imperfect 
development of a religion destined to exert a higher in- 
fluence for innumerable ages. Ancient Greece, on the con- 
trary, gives us her all—the very utmost that the natural 
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man of the most brilliant race could achieve,—with that 
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which form the undying and unattainable charm of her 
children and their works. 

This period was at its culmination during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries,—age of Innocent IIL, of St. Louis, and 
Thomas Aquinas; age of the crusades, and of the great 
mendicant orders, and the Gothic cathedrals, “kneeling in 
their robes of stone,” and the pugrimages to the shrine of 
Becket ; age in which all the institutions of every country 
in Europe were saturated with the same religious ideas, and, 
throughout the centre and west, the language of public 
worship was at the same time that of science and legisla- 
tion. This unity of Latin Christianity strikes the imagina- 
‘tion as a grand idea, which was sometimes grandly carried 
out; itis sad that it was bought at the price of truth and 
hberty. 

The principle of the system was thepersuasion that God 
had handed over the human race to the sacerdotal body, to 
be by them saved voluntarily or involuntarily, in this world 
or in the next, by the due performance of stated ceremonies. 
With the priesthood every other theocratic element had been 
restored, with the additions of pardon of sins for money, the 
worship of the saints and of their bones. The first reien of 
religious Materialism had supplanted natural and traditional 
religion by idolatry; the revival of religious Materialism 
upon an immense scale changed the very religion of Re- 
demption into a new idolatry. This was “the mystery of 
iniquity,” that the very means of salvation should be per- 
verted, that the very ordinances of Christ should be made 
a substitute for Christ, as in that Hindu method of infanti- 
cide, where the mother puts poison upon her breast, and the 
infant draws death from the source of life. 

On the papal theory of the relation of the priesthood to 
mankind, there was only room for civil government as their 
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instrument—“ the secular arm,’—a sort of religious police. 
In many of its aspects this theory was never accepted by 
any State; but the princes thought they lost nothing by 
lending themselves to the Church’s vengeance against here- 
tics; and so the hierarchy could work its pleasure upon 
them. It persecuted with a vigilance, a conscientiousness, 
an ingenuity, a cold perseverance, which pagans had never 
shown. Pagans only took cognizance of public acts, gave 
themselves no trouble about doctrines, sent martyrs out of 
the world with bodily tortures exclusively, and overlooked 
the various channels by which the obnoxious religion exer- 
cised moral influence. Fallen Christianity, as the corrup- 
tion of a higher and spiritual principle, showed itself 
capable of a more deadly hostility. In the infliction of 
physical suffering it could only equal its predecessor, fon 
human cruelty had already exhausted its refinements. But 
the purple of the Cesars had not been more deeply dyed in 
the blood of the saints, than was that of the Roman Pontiff; 
and Czesars had not known how to probe consciences with 
the vigilant instincts of spiritual despotism, and to aggra- 
vate martyrdom by moral torture; nor were they solicitous 
enough about their subjects’ salvation, to think of that 
surest precaution against heresy,—the seizing the children 
of the recusant, and bringing them up in abhorrence of 
their parent’s faith. An infallible Church may persecute 
with a good conscience, and, upon its principles, it is its 
duty to protect mankind from soul-murderers, even by their 
extermination, whenever it has the power, as Thomas 
Aquinas explains. 

And yet there was spiritual life in this epoch of contra- 
dictions, among persecuted sects, unlicensed and licensed 
brotherhoods, and mystic doctors ; the Franciscans dwelt with 
earnestness on the mediation and human sympathies of the 
Saviour. St. Anthony, of Padua, and other energetic preach- 
ers in the open air, collected tens of thousands around them 
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in the north of Italy, as did Bertholdt, of Winterthur, in 
southern Germany. 3 

Scarcely had the medisval system reached the height of 
its power, and put forth all its pretensions, when its future 
antagonists began to show themselves; a purer religion, 
among the Waldenses ; -political liberty in that great move- 
ment, the enfranchisement of the communes, in the Magna 
Charta, and the first parliaments. The secular spirit began 
to disengage itself; St. Louis talked of his duties as a king ; 
Philip the fair triumphed over Boniface VITI.,and burned the 
Crusades at the stake in the persons of the Templars. Great 
lay-lawyers illustrated their profession in France ; nationali- 
ties and vernacular languages had come to the birth. 

§ 163. The great revival of letters in the fifteenth century 
made the reaction proceed at an accelerated speed. The 
literature of the classical age of scepticism seemed to rise 
up from the dust, just in the right time to teach minds simi- 
larly disposed the attitude they should assume towards a 
religion that was passing away. A thinker of the fifteenth 
century, looking back upon the history of the world, and 
unacquainted with the resources reserved in the heart of 
Christianity, might say, “all religions, sooner or later, over- 
live themselves ; the time comes when the intelligence they 
have fostered rebels against them, and this critical moment 
has now come for Christianity,—fall it must.” Every sign 
of the times would have justified such a conclusion. Man 
instinctively requires of his religion that its aims should 
appear to him lofty, and its influences elevating; whenever 
the contrary is the case, the religion, in its doctrines, rites, 
and ministers, is made to occupy a subordinate position, 
preparatory to its disappearing altogether. Thus, in ancient 
Greece and Rome, when the magistrate was not himself the 
pontiff, he ranked higher than the latter, because the religion 
that then prevailed was, in every moral and social aspect, 
inferior to the current ideas and maxims of society, to its 
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notions of justice, its legislation, and its philosophy. After 
the lapse of ages, the same state of things had now recurred 
in Christendom. Society had outgrown the Church, and 
looked upon it as the representative of an inferior—a super- 
annuated moral standard. Bishops used once to hold all 
the great civil offices under the Crown ; the priesthood had 
been the directors of society in every sphere, the only learned 
and thinking class, who monopolized whatever science 
existed, the true as well as the false. But now a day of lay- 
emancipation had come round, and a preparation for lay 
supremacy; the secularization of law and government ad- 
vanced, a judicial era supplanted the theocratical, the rela- 
tions of society were determined by laws, customs, and 
vested rights, interpreted by laymen capable of sitting in 
judgment upon those forged decretals by which Rome had 
sustained her encroachments. 

There was all the excitement of new interests and new 
trains of thought, of intellectual and material progress in 
every direction, and with the greatest rapidity. The art of 
printing had been discovered, and multiplied indefinitely 
the treasures that the fugitives from perishing Constantinople 
had carried with them into the West. The invention of gun- 
powder was changing the system of war, the use of the com- 
pass that of navigation. A new continent, and the route by 
sea to the Indies had been discovered within a few years of 
each other. The modern languages, already means of com- 
munication, were also growing into vehicles of letters, of 
poetry, of oratory, of history, of national documents, and at 
last of law and of science, while a parallel process of political 
centralization gave the nations their present limits, at the 
same time with their permanent idioms. 

In the midst of all this activity, this increasing knowledge 
and power, there was an aching void at bottom ; man seemed 
to deteriorate morally ; characters grew vile ; the spread of 
an enervating scepticism oppressed and starved the soul ; 
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moral progress did not keep pace with material, intellectual, 
and scientific acquisitions: while the face of the world was 
changed, higher life remained stationary ; faith in the prin- 
ciples that had created civilization was going, and there was 
nothing to put in its place. Nay, the very men, who, though 
coming a little later, were the most complete expression of 
the spirit of these times—Rabelais, Charron, Montaigne, and 
their fellows, were so conscious that they had nothing to put 
in place of the abuses and false pretences under which the 
expanding intellect fretted, that they did not attempt to de- 
throne Christianity from its official supremacy. They were 
_ ready to live on good terms with the Church, and die with 
the wafer in their mouths, if allowed to laugh through life, 
and leave it in peace. 

The clergy contributed largely to the work of destruction, 
for the unbelief that was spread abroad necessarily lurked in 
the hearts of many of them, and among other results, brought 
about an extreme of licentiousness, surpassing anything of 
the kind hitherto exhibited by their order, and which natur- 
ally drew down contempt upon their persons and ministra- 
tions. At the same time they tried to retain their waning 
influence by false miracles and all manner of impostures. 

There was no saving warning, no strong helping and ele- 
vating sympathy to be expected from the Eastern Church ; 
not merely because its least unenlightened part was cower- 
ing under the scimitar of the Moslem; but because that 
once preponderant branch of the Church had sunk into 
utter stagnation, her doctrinal errors less developed than 
those of Latin Christianity only because she had been 
petrified before their completion, and remained the fossil 
state of Imperial Christianity, as her sister was to become 
that of Medizval Christianity. 

Evidently the great critical epoch had arrived. Romish 
Christianity had, in the course of a thousand years, from 
Gregory the Great to Leo X., accomplished the whole cycle 
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of religious phases,—infancy, youth, manhood, decay,—and 
it now found itself in collision with the world’s revived 
civilization. It had undergone the conditions by which 
other religions are determined in the process of their de- 
velopment, and it had reached the fatal term. Now it was 
that the religion of Redemption was to be put to the proof. 
Was it merely one among many religions? Was its in- 
fluence, like that of the others, probably on the whole bene- 
ficial in the early rude times, but injurious afterwards? 
Was it to die like its fellows, or, casting off its errors and 
encumbrances—the evils and superfetations that cleaved to 
it,—should it rise up and prove itself imperishable ? 

These pages had been written when we found the same 
question put by another, in terms so completely equivalent, 
that we transcribe them for the sake of the coincidence, 
without adding a word to our own text, or making the least 
change in it. After saying that the history of the middle 
ages, with all their crimes and virtues, had for centuries 
revolved round the character and policy of the Popes, as 
that of earlier stages had revolved round the characters of 
the Fathers and of the Emperors, dean Stanley goes on to 
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Dean Stanley, “And now anew revolution was at hand, almost as ter- 
Eastern Church, : re . , . 

p. xl. rible in its appearance and trying in its results as any that 


had gone before. The fountains of the great deep were 
again broken up. New wants and old evils had met to- 
gether. The failure of the Crusades had shaken men’s 
belief in holy places. Long abuses had shaken their belief 
in popes, bishops, monasteries, sacraments, and saints. The 
revival of ancient learning had revealed truth under new 
forms. The invention of printing had raised up a new order 
of scribes, expounders, readers, writers, clergy. Institutions 
which had guided the world for a thousand years, now de- 
cayed and out of joint, gave way at the moment when they 
were most needed. Was it possible that the Christian 
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Church should meet these trials as it had done those which 
had gone before? It had lived through the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, it had lived through the ten persecutions, it had lived 
through its amalgamation with the Empire, it had lived 
through the invasion of the barbarians; but could it live 
through the struggles of internal dissolution? could it live 
through the shipwreck of the whole outward fabric of its 
existence? could the planks of the vessel, scattered on the 
face of the raging flood, be so put together again, as to form 
any Shelter from the storm, any home on the waters ?” 

§ 164. Faith would never, in any case, have been at a loss 
to answer this solemn question; but, at the time we are 
speaking of, it could also register visible grounds of encou- 
ragement. “Friends of God,” “brethren of the free spirit,” 
mystics within and without the nominal Church were more 
numerous than ever, showing that there was a double move- 
ment in society,—an attraction upward, as well as gravita- 
tion downward, and that there were religious needs, real and 
deep, such as the existing system could not satisfy. The 
exquisite tenderness, the exalted spiritualism breathed in 
the paintings of monastic artists, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth century, reveal the 
religious aspirations and pious ecstacies which the cloisters 
of Italy concealed. The silent, popular movement, from 
Ekhart and Thomas a Kempis to Tauler and the author of 
the “German Theology,” might seem as if it was amassing 
strength upon the foundation of Latin Christianity and the 
hierarchical system, while these writers were monitory signs 
rather of coming revolution. As the young plant irresis- 
tibly upheaves the earth, so the principle of religious life 
had reached the point at which it had to burst through the 
soil in which it had taken root. Those who were most 
under its influence were not aware of the extent to which 
it pervaded society; but when the world awoke to the 
necessity of sloughing off the shell of its medieval hyber- 
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nation, the new creation came to view ready equipped for 
the emergency. The first attempts at reform by Wycliffe 
and Huss were indeed quenched in blood; but they were 
made in the right direction, and they left in the minds of 
those nations of the North, who had hitherto taken their 
religion upon trust, a:suspicion of and an estrangement 
from Rome, seated deeper than it could be followed by 
political or religious seer. 

Books having become accessible to numbers to whom 
manuscripts had been unapproachable, theology became the 
general study, the general passion. The action of man upon 
man was no longer exclusively direct and personal. Hach 
“might find satisfaction for his doubts, guidance for his 
thoughts, excitement for his piety, in his own chamber, from 
the silent pages of the theological treatise... The conscience 
began to claim the privilege, the right, of granting absolution 
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to itself.” The printing of Erasmus’ Greek Testament was 
like the first promulgation of a revelation; the vulgate was 
displaced from its position of exclusive authority, and each 
of the leading nations sought to possess the book of books 
in its own tongue. 
sabia ie § 165. The additional impetus given to the trade in in- 
dulgences under Leo X. was a wanton insult to the awaken- 
ing moral sense of Christendom. It is in vain that Popes 
and Councils assert the indulgence to be but a commutation 
of penance, just as they also pretend, like certain pagan con- 
troversists of old, that the worship of images does not in- 
volve the offering of Divine honours to them. Such things 
will be judged by God and man according to the reality, as 
held and practised by the multitude, and not according to a 
theory invented to veil, without correcting their grossness. 
The Reformation was therefore the result of the conflict 
between faith in the forgiveness of sins freely given of God 
in Christ Jesus, and the sale of man’s lying certificates of 
forgiveness. It was the advent of a renewed spiritual life, 
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appropriating the great act of Redemption as it had never 
been before, except by the Lord’s immediate messengers. It 
restored the state of equilibrium by raising the inward ex- 
periences of man to the level of his acquisitions ; endowing 
society with the blessed combination of a sound literature, 
and a faith reverently resting upon the revelation of God. 

Nothing equivalent to this mysterious power of righting 
itself after long corruption, or of being righted from above, 
is exhibited in the history of other religions. The late de- 
generacy of the religions of India and Egypt had its parallel 
in Judaism and Christianity, but there was nothing parallel 
to the resisting vital principle of the latter. There was 
a sort of revolution indeed in the Buddhism of Thibet, a 
century before ours, which strengthened its hold upon 
the people; but it was a mere exaggeration of pre-existing 
hierarchical and theocratic elements, the first suggestion of 
which, even to details of dress, came from a wandering 
European monk. The essential peculiarity of the Christian 
Reformation was, that it could justify itself by Scriptures 
completed fifteen centuries beforehand. It was a return to 
the doctrines promulgated by the founders of the religion, 
though they had never until now been fully understood and 
embraced by the Christian people. Paul’s epistles were 
then read with all the zest of newly-discovered works ; his 
words were again made the watchwords of parties, of schools, 
of nations, with an intensity of feeling which had not 
existed since the age when they were first uttered. In other 
religions there is never an ideal higher than the practical 
working out of the religion itself; men do what their own 
wisdom and good intentions lead them to, and when all fail, 
sink into apathy, or look around in despair for some new 
principle ; but there is an ideal at the beginning of Chris- 
tian history which is never exhausted, and upon which every 
generation can throw itself back. 

Here again we recognize the providential purpose which 
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placed the origin of the religion of Redemption, and the in- 
diting of its Scriptures, in a cultivated age, and in such cir- 
cumstances as to be unaffected by the phases through which 
the religion was to pass in the practical experiences of its 
disciples. The whole process is one that suits a system at 
once human and divine ; divine, because it came from above: 
human, because it requires to be appropriated by actual trial 
and living possession. As Jesus was manifested in weak- 
ness, bowed himself down to all the conditions of human 
life, bore all our crosses even before the last, refused to plead 
exemption from the temple tax, or to provide for his physi- 
cal hunger by a miracle, or to lessen his last agony by an 
opiate, or to withdraw himself, for his own comfort and 
relief, from the operation of any of the laws that weigh upon 
us and limit us: so must his faith be exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of history, and be painfully appropriated by the 
slow labour of centuries, and fight its way through the 
world like any other religion, be exposed to the same trials 
and reactions, be endangered by the faults of its agents, or 
by the hard crust that is secreted around its principles. 
But, with all this, a divine light from the shore behind is 
projected along the dark and troubled waters; there 1s an 
objective Christianity ever higher and holier than our at- 
tainments ; there is a divine ideal distinct from the societies 
that pursue it, and which, when they cease to rise, breaks 
them up and creates new societies, finding in the period of 
sceptical inquiry a renewing and purifying crisis, and be- 
coming the principle of successive transformations. 

The very parallelism between mere human religions and 
that which is divine, as to the cycle which all alike describe, 
makes the peculiar provision for the renovation of the latter, 
when the term is reached, all the more emphatic. Elsewhere, 
some race or nation is seen groping after results in harmony 
with its peculiar genius, and which it is generally unable to 
designate ; but Christianity exhibits the successive steps in 
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the education of a superior race, according to the “ pattern 
shown on the Mount ;” a pattern which man did not create, 
and has but imperfectly copied, and which at the same 
time includes everything really elevated in the aspirations 
of other religions. 

§ 166. It is in fact the Divine method, ih the religious 
education of the human race, to make holy remembrances 
and a corresponding revelation precede each economy, and 
so remain unaffected by the faltering steps of human ex- 
perience. Rationalists have often urged against the credi- 
bility of the Old Testament the objections, that. it puts a 
state of national unity and general acceptance of Mosaism 
and the high moral standard of the law, before the dark, 
anarchical and humbling times of the Judges, which is con- 
trary to all analogy of ancient religions; and that it puts 
a period of prose narrative before the lyric inspiration of 
David and his contemporaries, which is contrary to all 
analogy of ancient literatures. They are right, wnless Jew- 
Ish history be a grand exception; but they overlook the 
fact, that Christian history presents precisely the same ex- 
ception to the general rule, and that its historical verity 
cannot in this case be put in question, by taking advantage 
of the obscurity enveloping extreme antiquity. If the 
Pentateuch, at least in its essential contents, is said to have 
preceded the dark ages of Jewish national life, it is certain 
that the New Testament preceded the Christian middle 
ages ; if Moses is said to have preceded the Judges, it is cer- 
tain that the Evangelists and Apostles preceded the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen ; if there were prose writings under the 
Old Covenant earlier than the Psalms, there were prose 
writings under the New earlier than the Heliand, and 
Otfried’s Gospel in rhyme, and the Nobla Leyczon. There 
is this difference, that the religious poetry of the middle 
ages does not form part of an authoritative standard of doc- 
trine and practice; but this does not weaken the validity 
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of the historical parallel in a literary point of view, which is 
the one taken by objectors. Finally, if the grand and holy 
remembrances of the Exodus remained at the outset of © 
Israel’s career, an unfailing motive of rebuke to all national 
unfaithfulness, and of confidence in every hour of trial, upon 
which prophets and men of God were ever throwing them- 
selves back; so have the life and death of Jesus, and the 
authorized interpretation of his work, remained at once the 
ground of individual faith, and the standard by which every 
subsequent state of the Church could be judged and corrected. 

Why, then, should it be thought incredible that, in the 
midst of old Egyptian culture, documents should be written, 
bearing the impress of a more advanced state of society 
than that which followed them, when the New Testament 
undeniably appeared in the midst of old Roman culture, at 
a time at which the races that were chiefly to profit by it 
had yet to measure all the stages of social progress, from 
barbarism onward? We are in presence of phenomena 
peculiar to the different ages of a religion, which, while 
human as much as any other, so far as its historical evolu- 
tions are concerned, is superhuman in its origin and purpose. 

§ 167. The intelligent observer of the march of Christian 
societies is astonished at the way in which tendencies, 
directly opposed to the Christian spirit, and threatening to 
hinder it from penetrating the stubborn mass at all, are so — 
overruled as to become indirectly means of futhering its 
triumph: they delay, but cannot hinder, and meantime are 
made to prepare it; so that Hallam’s paradox,—“ Christianity 
has been preserved by means of its corruptions,’ is true in 
a deeper sense than the historian meant it. A sort of com- 
promise is instinctively effected,—a fusion of the religious 
life to which barbarous races are attracted by their better 
feelings, and of the habits and traditions which they do not 
choose to renounce. The result is, an inferior kind of Chris- 
tianity, which spreads the more readily because of its alloy ; 
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but is not allowed to affect the Scriptures, and contains ele- 
ments of truth enough to teach the people, until the moment 
when they are prepared to adopt the higher and more 
genuine Christianity. Every truth has its day, just as 
every man has his. 

It was thus that the flood of new and undisciplined races 
that had poured into the south of Europe, at the time when 
the barbarians came into contact with Roman Christendom, 
necessitated a return to outer law. The medieval system 
was “neither more nor less than the old schoolmaster, come 
back to bring some new scholars to Christ.” Given the 
characteristics of human nature, and the low degree of faith 
and love then existing in the Church, it is difficult not to 
assent to Mr. Mill’s assertion, that the Christian teachers 
would never have stood their ground, in that and the follow- 
ing ages, against kings and their powerful vassals, as an 
independent moral authority, entitled to advise, to repri- 
mand, and if need be, to denounce, unless they had consti- 
tuted a hierarchy under a government of its own. They 
must otherwise have grovelled from the first in the slavish 
subserviency of their Byzantine brethren. “No local, no 
merely national organization would have sufficed. ... Nothing 
but an authority recognized by many nations, and not essen- 
tially dependent upon any one, could in that age have been 
adequate to the post. It required a pope to speak with 
authority to kings and emperors.” Or, as M. Guizot puts 
it,—“To make head against the disasters, to come victori- 
ously out of the tempests of such a period, there was 
needed a society strongly organized and energetically gov- 
erned. It is not too much to affirm that, at the period in 
question, it was the Christian Church, with its institutions, 
its magistrates, its authority, which saved Christianity.” 
He who sent the Emperors to Constantinople, apparently 
intended to leave Rome free to put forth her native powers 
of organization and government. 
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But if the hierarchy was made necessary by the then 
state of men’s minds, by the supremacy of brute force, and 
the absence of a moral authority strong enough to impose 
itself upon all consciences by its intrinsic superiority, then 
even the errors and superstitions, the ambition, craft, and 
violence, which contributed to strengthen the hierarchy, had 
their momentary utility, and helped in their way to main- 
tain that Christian civilization, such as it was, which was 
afterwards to cast them aside with indignation. To take 
one instance :—in the early, vigorous growth of the feudal 
system, ‘‘ when every thing tended to become hereditary, 
when every temporal function had already become so, the 
clerical office was rapidly becoming hereditary too. The 
clergy were becoming a Brahminical caste, or worse, a mere 
appendage of the caste of soldiery. Already the prelacies 
and abbacies were filled by the younger brothers of the 
feudal nobility, who, like their elder brethren, spent the 
greater part of their time in hunting and war. These had 
begun to transmit their benefices to their sons, and give 
them in marriage with their daughters. The smaller pre- 
ferments would have become the prey of their smaller 
retainers.” The only remedy for this evil which the moral 
condition of that age afforded, seems to have been the strict 
enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy ; and without it, 
apparently, the efficiency of the Church as an instrument of 
human culture was gone. 

§ 168. It is not to be supposed that errors and abuses can 
ever be absolutely or unconditionally necessary for the pur- 
poses of God, or even of good men. The Church, in its 
purity, would have been an institution sufficient for the ends 
for which it was established, and one altogether independent 
of local or national authorities. Many facts during the first 
centuries show that populations could pass from Polytheism 
to Christianity, without any such compromise or intermediate 
state as ig exhibited in Romanism ; and this conclusion is 
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more than corroborated by the experience of modern Protes- 
tant missionaries; there is a simplicity of religious life, a 
singleness of heart, a childlike earnestness, exhibited by poor 
islanders of the Pacific, or by Karens of Indo-China, which 
prove that the Christianity of the savage of yesterday is one 
with that of his European brother, What we mean to as- 
sert is simply this,—that when faith, and love, and intelli- 
gence of truth fell painfully short of the requirements of the 
times, the very tendencies that resisted the sway of a pure 
Christianity were made subservient to the spread and the 
maintenance of an imperfect Christianity, which ultimately 
purified itself, so that the desired end was attained, but 
slowly, circuitously, after centuries of trouble, conflict, and 
inferiority, which might have been avoided, 

We are often tempted to mourn over the thousands of 
years that had elapsed before the Saviour’s coming—the long 
night that preceded the rising of the Sun of Righteousness ; 
we ask if God could not in mercy have abridged those im- 
mense wastes of guilt and suffering? The humbling answer 
is to be found in the history of the Church: just as Israel 
was continually relapsing into either direct idolatry, or that 
patriarchal worship on high places which had been abolished, 
so the Christian Church relapsed into the elements of both 
Paganism and Judaism. Its early corruptions, and their 
long empire, are more than enough to justify the delays of 
the Divine chariot, and to show what would have been the 
fate of Christian truth, had it been introduced into the world 
earlier. It has been said with truth, that “ Mahometism, 
six hundred years after Christ, justifies the wisdom of God 
in Judaism; proving that the Eastern man could bear 
nothing more perfect.” A lesson precisely equivalent is 
taught by the history of the West. 

Neither is it to be supposed that the temporary utility of 
abuses and evils can render them in the least more justifiable. 
What is wrong can never become right. There is a legiti- 
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mate self-accommodation of Christianity to the moral neces- 
sities of man, but it does not consist in throwing a veil over 
the manifestation of God’s love in Christ, or in abating the 
stringency of his claims, or in reducing to system the float- 
ing elements of evil. God used Rome’s misuse of her op- 
portunities, as he used the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and gave 
the bag to Judas. God has not abdicated his sovereignty 
over the impenitent, but makes the wrath of man to praise 
him. He is never the author of the evil bias, but determines 
the shapes in which it is to be allowed to appear, and to 
serve his purposes: Just as man can lay hold of the devasta- 
ting torrent of the mountain, control its impetuosity, yoke it 
to his wheels, or distribute it over his fields. 

Once a protest has been made against religious corruption 
and its evil set in relief, the guilt of fostering it has been 
greatly increased. The responsibilities of the generation 
that rejected Christ were very different from those of prece- 
ding generations. In one sense the Reformation was a 
blessing to the Church of Rome, saved it from dissolution, 
stimulated it to the correction of many a scandal: Rome 
has shown herself capable of partial revival since then, and 
can boast of great names, and her clergy are personally 
much better men; but asa system, the brand of apostacy 
has been set upon her brow. The Reformation must be 
looked upon as the expansion and development of the living 
elements previously existing in an ignorant and corrupt 
church. The Church of Rome, on the contrary, is the con- 
centration of the previously existing elements of degeneracy 
and decay; it is no longer the sleeping chrysalis, but the 
shrivelled skin from which the winged tenant has extricated. 
itself. Hence her present agency is precisely opposite to 
that of the Church at the beginning of the middle ages ; 
enemy of science and of liberty, constant ally of the op- 
pressor, lowering the moral tone of nations by her corrupt 
casuistry, watchful and unrelenting foe of saving truth. 
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§ 169. Society, like individuals, learns by experience, and 
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evil is finally overcome, detected, and cast away, until it has 
been fully carried out ; it must reign until it has exhausted 
itself, and the world is tired of it. Mediaeval religion was 
tolerated not only because it was better than none, but also 
because its corruptions were suited, sooner or later, to bring 
about their own cure. As various forms of error, writes 
Mr. Miall, develop themselves and die, they leave the gene- 
ral mind in a state which renders a return to old prejudices 
and misconceptions absolutely impossible. The most com- 
plete, most permanent triumph of Christianity, “may be best 
insured by suffering every mistake which can be made re- 
specting it, and every absurdity to which it can be perverted, 
to take palpable form.....Any dominant interference for the 
Suppression of human follies, blunders, and infidelities, in 
regard to it, might be but the putting back the final settle- 
ment of some great questions, upon which settlement the 
universal spread of truth depends.” 

Thus the Church was suffered to go wrong, in order that 
she might afterwards go right for ever. She had first to 
contend with priestcraft, with idolatry, with mechanical 
rites and magical manipulations, with wordly lusts religiously 
organized, as so many enemies without ; she has since, for a 
much longer period, had the same enemies within, preying 
upon her vitals. Will she not have learned to dread and to 
abhor them all the more intensely, once this last long and 
fearful struggle is over? Is not evangelical Protestantism 
now necessarily wiser and safer after its experiences, than 
was or could have been the Christianity of the second cen- 
tury? And who can tell what multitudes are yet to profit 
by the sad spectacle Church history has hitherto presented ? 
It was, indeed, a long and dreary interval from Constantine 
to Luther, but Paganism had lasted three times as long, and 
had been hideous in comparison. The horrors of human sa- 
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crifice, and cannibalism, except in a speculative mystic fashion, 
were spared the second great phase of Materialism ; the orgies 
it permitted in connection with pilgrimages and festivals did 
not equal the obscenities and pollutions encouraged by Pagan- 
ism on like occasions; and how moderate does simple celibacy 
appear beside the mutilation of the priests of Cybele! 

We can understand that a system deservedly ready to 
perish may be allowed to prolong its existence for a time, 
when that which should succeed it is not ready to take its 
place. The New Testament term «pos conveys the idea 
that the absolute separation of good and evil is equiva- 
lent to and coincident with the judgment of the latter H 
the reform had carried away with it every element of life, 
and left the Church of Rome unmixed and unmitigated evil, 
that Church had fallen at once. But it was not so. In 
the first zeal and purity of the movement, indeed, when 
it was all of personal conviction and religious earnestness, 
even to martyrdom, the Reformation bid fair to determine 
the irrevocable crisis; but selfish and worldly interests soon 
took the upper hand, and left the Church of Rome the high 
prerogative and the immense advantage of defending reli- 
gion for its own sake. The Protestantism of the close of 
the sixteenth century was not capable of taking possession 
of all Christendom, with security for its own consistency 
and its religious tone. 

Thinking men, of all shades of opinion, except ultra- 
montaines, are now agreed that if France had sustained the 
Reformation, she would have stood at its head, and through 
it at the head of Europe, and would have provided at once 
for those political and religious liberties for which her 
children have since shed so much blood in vain. But the 
misfortune of France was probably the gain of Protestant- 
ism. For, if not patronized at the beginning by a leading 
nation, neither was it shaped by any particular nation’s 
interests. If comparatively unprotected, it was in the same 
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proportion independent. The difficulty with which all 
Europe has since resisted the attempts of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon I. to establish a universal empire, may suggest 
what would have been the supremacy of France, political 
and literary, if it had assumed the direction of the great 
hberal movement of Europe, involving every human interest, 
and affecting the whole breadth of society. How the world 
shook to its centre, how thrones and altars rocked, when, at 
the revolution, France asserted the social and political re- 
sults of the Reformation apart from their religious basis— 
their natural element of compensation and correction! The 
future equality of nations in the great European family, the 
fair start of each in the life of the modern world was 
secured by the happy circumstance, that the Reformation, 
with the popular intelligence, the enterprise, the prosperity 
that attend it, became the heritage of the races of the 
North-west,—less favoured by nature, and, up to that time, 
less dominant than those of the South and centre. 

Our English habits of thought make us slow to under- 
stand the vastness of the scheme by which Providence 
carries on the experimental education of the human race. 
Our character and our remembrances are as removed from 
extremes as our climate. Bad principles have not been 
pushed with us to their last consequences, and those that 
are good have been gradually drawn out and applied to the 
needs of a society that has learned the secret of wise and 
necessary reforms ; and this evolution again is upon a scale 
insular rather than continental. That it has been thus, is 
our happiness as citizens and patriots, and our boast; but 
it incapacitates us as thinkers from entering readily into the 
more thorough and poignant experiences of other nations. 
Even in geology English men of science are slower than 
others to believe in violent revolutions and cataclysms. But 
there are upheavals, and subsidences, and erosions, the work 
of mightier forces than those of the physical world, and 
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their interpretation more startling. It is certain that from 
Eden to the present hour, one great principle of the Divine 
conduct in the government of the world has been, to let 
men try every error and every lie that their heart has been set 
upon. There never has been a bad cause without zealous 
missionaries and able defenders, without the prestige of 
power during a stage of apparent success, and some false 
show of grandeur in that of adversity. Rome had every 
Hobbes. opportunity for a fair trial of her principles. This “ Ghost 


of the deceased Roman empire, sitting crowned upon the 
grave thereof,” had allotted for its development twice the 
time that the first Rome had taken to conquer the known 
world. In the crisis of the Reformation, the three great 
powers of the day declared for the Papacy; one of them, 
the then mistress of all conquests and colonies in distant 
continents, identified herself with it wholly, threw all her 
energies—the treasures of the old and the new world—into 


the struggle; sacrificed her own liberties, risked all her great- 
ness in the cause,—and lost it all! 

A far-sighted transatlantic critic, after speaking of the 
fiery zeal with which the Spaniard of the sixteenth century 
devoted himself to the defence and propagation of the faith 

Aurea of Rome, adds,—“ Had the rest of Europe been fully pre- 
pared to accept the Reformation, such an attitude of any 
one people must have been subject of unqualified regret ; 
but in the actual state of things, it was better that the do- 
minion of the old should continue to be enforced upon all 
who were not yet ready to admit the authority of the new. 
In every revolution the danger most to be dreaded springs 
from that class of persons, who, without preparation for the 
change, are thereby emancipated from the control to which 
they have been accustomed. Such was then the number of 
the truly Protestant from conviction, that it was no longer 
possible, if it had been expedient, for them to remain in 
allegiance to Rome; but to have broken off that allegiance in 
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the case of the millions who were still without any such 
convictions, would have been productive only of mischief. 
But in the tremendous convulsion which divided the civi- 
lized world, no ordinary force was competent to prevent that 
consequence which would have embarrassed, if not defeated, 
the work of reform, by mingling with it a mass of hetero- 
genous elements, and thrown the world back into the 
anarchy out of which it had so long been struggling. At 
the same time, that attitude, together with the necessity 
which demanded it, arising equally out of popular ignorance 
and depravity, were no justification of each other, nor could 
the nation which assumed it escape either the immediate or 
remoter consequences of penalty. These soon became abun- 
dantly manifest. In the meanwhile the integrity of the 
Reformation had been, in the main, preserved. False and 
ignorant professors of its faith had been deterred from en- 
cumbering it to any such extent as seriously to misrepresent 
it to the world. The great danger pertaining to the opening 
of such a career had been averted, and a new era of Chris- 
tian civilization successfully inaugurated. Papacy believed 
itself saved. The Reformers deemed their work obstructed. 
Both misconceived. It was the Reformation that was saved, 
while Papacy was gently let down.” : 

The method of man generally is to abolish at once what- 
ever seems in the way, without knowing, until it is gone, 
what is to be put in its place; but Jesus built his Church 
without first destroying the temple. He is so sure of his 
means and of his end, that he fearlessly leaves to time the 
task of destroying everything upon which eternity has not 
set its seal. That sublime utterance——‘“I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil,” is the law of his government in his 
princely character, as it is the law of his revelations in his 
prophetical character. 

§ 170. It is allowable to hate Romanism, if we only 
remember that in doing so we hate something that has its 
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source in ourselves, something that we ourselves would have 
become, if we had been placed in the circumstances of the 
Western Christians of the sixth and following centuries. 

Let us fear and hate the subtle enemy that lurks within ; 
but let us not ungratefully execrate the ages that devoted 
themselves, although all unconsciously, as a corpus vile, to 
let the experiments that warn and enlighten us be tried 
upon them. 

Why, for instance, reproach medizeval Christianity as 
with a crime, for the asceticism against which it now serves 
as a beacon? How could man do otherwise than distrust 
nature and his own heart? He had abused every gift; 
“throughout successive ages he had shown that his con- 
science possessed no power to control his passions, that 
every desire, every propensity, was sure to find him defence- 
less, and to burst out as a blind, furious, unscrupulous force.” 

And when Rome tries to establish a kingdom of absolute 
truth, by setting up an infallible spiritual authority, to 
whose decisions all men are to submit, on pain of infamy 
and death, temporal and eternal, we may now pronounce the 
pretension monstrous ; we justly see in it a criminal usur- 
pation of the rights of God,—a poor, vain, selfish man, daring 
to erect a throne for himself in the very temple of God. 
But the stone must drop from our hand, if we are only to 
cast it when we have ourselves laid aside all false and bitter 
zeal, all confounding of our self-interest and self-love with 
the cause of truth and God, for “we are all tyrants in the 
bud.” The ambition and tyranny of Rome are not justified ; 
but they are at least explained by the fact, that they consti- 
tuted the specific temptation, besetting her in her lawful 
vocation of training up and uniting in one society the nations 
of Europe. 

In this respect she was the direct heir of the mission, the 
temptations, and the sins of her predecessor. Pagan Rome 
was intended to gather up and exhibit in one colossal sys- 
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tem everything great that man had hitherto achieved or 
attempted, in order to serve at once as the last trial of man’s 
search after happiness in his own way, and as the prepara- 
tion for the regeneration and the happiness of the world in 
God’s way. She adopted all peoples, all religions, all pre- 
existing forms of culture. She rivalled the mighty con- 
structions and material achievements of the old monarchies 
upon the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile, while appro- 
priating the arts and the intellectual triumphs of Greece. 
She consolidated all the civilized and some of the barbarous 
nations of antiquity into one Empire, with the same laws, 
the same administrative system, the same coinage, two 
languages universally spoken in the East and West respect- 
ively, and one grand system of highways, facilitating com- 
munication from the shores of Lusitania to the Persian Gulf. 
So that when Caracalla conferred the right of citizenship on 
the inhabitants of all the provinces, and Rome became for- 
mally the patria communis, it was the last easy step in a ereat 
process of assimilation, which had been going on for ages. 

The providential purpose of this process, we assume to be 
twofold, as has just been said,—a last exhibition of Pagan- 
ism to itself, and a preparation for the unimpeded spread of 
Christianity. After the falsehood of its religions, the be- 
setting sin of the system was its giant selfishness : multitudes 
of slaves toiling for one caste of freemen, the whole world 
spoiled to feed the rapacity of one city, and ultimately of 
one man. The unity after which it had striven so success- 
fully ended by being a curse. 

Christian Rome had to preside over the creation of a new 
society by the true religion. After passing his infancy in 
the east, and his youth on the sunny shores of the Medi- 
terranean, the adult development of man was to be accom- 
plished north of the Alps and on the shores of the Atlantic. 
The evils that have manifested themselves during the pro- 
cess have been once more falsehood and selfishness, the filling 
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of a new Pantheon with the idols and lying wonders of the 
nations, and the confiscation of truth and liberty in the inter- 
ests of the one absolute master of consciences. 

The strange ardour with which the European mind gave 
itself to the pursuit of uniformity, exhibited itself in the 
tenacity with which it clung to the idea of the “Holy Roman 
Empire” for centuries after it had proved to be neither holy, 
nor Roman, nor an Empire, to borrow a celebrated sarcasm. 
The Pope and the Emperor were supposed to be the two cor- 
responding lights of the religious and political heavens. We 
know how the melancholy of Dante’s old age and exile was 
lit up for one fleeting moment by the enthusiasm with 
which he expected the arrival in Italy of Henry of Luxem- 
burg. “Arise,” he exclaimed, “Arise, kings and dukes, 
lords and republics, come out of the darkness in which ye 
have been sitting! The betrothed of Italy, the joy of the 
age, the glory of peoples, the true heir of the Cesars, is 
coming to meet his bride!” Alas, poor Henry VII. was 
only on his way to sudden and premature death ; and poor 
humanity condemns itself not to derive from the truth the 
religious, political, and social blessings it has in store, unless 
it has first exhausted all the errors and follies that it can 
identify with it. Nothing short of the tyranny of Pope and 
Emperor—the beast and the false prophet together—could 
have cured us of our mania for false unity. 

§ 171. It is because society is only taught by experience, 
that Luther’s reformation was so much more imperfect than 
that preached by the smaller band of faithful men on the 
soil of the old Empire. The experience of the latter was 
more thorough, Rome having betrayed her tendencies more 
fully among the corrupt populations of the south. If reform 
was more general beyond the Rhine, it was more pure, more 
searching and self-consistent in Switzerland and France. 
The conditions bearing upon the movement were very mixed 
in England : it had belonged to the Empire, it was inhabited 
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by a race essentially Germanic, and it was instructed by 
doctors of the Reformed Church. Hence its Protestantism 
was embraced by the mass of the people, and was neverthe- 
less more advanced than that of Germany and Scandinavia. 
This was also the case with Holland, partly from antagonism 
to Spain. Circumstances have left the Lutherans poor in 
missionaries and in martyrs. The Reformed, on the con- 
trary, can point to multitudes of heroic sufferers for the 
truth in every land; their Church has been continually 
gaining ground upon her sister, even in Germany itself. It 
is her children that colonize the world, and her missionaries 
that evangelize it. 

§ 172. The relation of man with God is necessarily su- 
preme, and determines the way in which he acquits himself 
in all other relations. We touch our fellows by the circum- 
ference, and God by the very centre of our being. If religion 
has brought more woes upon mankind than any other imagin- 
able cause, it is because it is suited to be the source of all 
good. These atrocious penances, this intense hatred, these 
wars and massacres, the torture of doubt, the cold cruelty of 
the inquisitor, the rage of yon atheist who will not allow 
God to be so much as named in his presence,—do they not 
all tell of that chord that thrills deepest in the soul? What 
we are to-day, what we shall be for eternity,—that we are, 
that we shall be, by virtue of our relation towards God. 

Hence the true history of a people, or a world, or a man, 
will always be his or its religious history ; it is the religion 
that determines all the rest. Modify the conceptions that 
a nation forms of its God, or its gods, and you will have 
influenced its every mode of being and of thought, its 
morals, manners, aspirations, its legislation, social state, and 
literature. For, whether it be in the savage or in the civilized 
state, that conception is the radical principle of its character. 
Man’s religion always precedes his civilization, and deter- 
mines its form, so that one may say, “Show me the God, 
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and I will show you the worshipper.” Man orders his 
whole life according to his idea of God, and of his own con- 
nection with God. A Mahometan people, for instance, will 
always have a despotic government. This religion, whenever 
and however introduced, radically modifies the national 
character, creating moreover a state of society and a state 
of opinion which are not susceptible of change from contact 
with a higher civilization; witness India and the Ottoman 
Empire. Again, how Buddhism has enervated the Tartars 
of central Asia, the descendants of the fierce warriors of 
Genghiz Khan! Mussulman invasions have been more 
compact than those of the old Germans, because in the 
former case a religion constituted the unity of the conquer- 
ing nations, while the Germans had no sacred banner to un- 
furl. Every nation belonging to the Reformed Church is 
either free, or on its way to become free. If a great people 
in delirium pass a short space of time without a religion and 
without God, that moment will be called “ the reign of terror.” 
Truly, if death be but an eternal sleep, one need not be very 
scrupulous about its infliction ; if man be merely an animal, 
why should he be respected? It was but the other day 
that the representative of the most refined order of atheism, 
told us he cared not for the immortality of Papuans. 

We are such born worshippers, that, when early genera- 
tions gave themselves over wholly to sensual pleasures, they 
could not do it with security and comfort, until they had 
first deified the various combinations of matter, and their 
own lusts. Physical man is one, and temperament shows 
itself in figure and feature, in look, and gait, and gesture. 
Now religious belief is to society what his temperament is 
to the man. “According both to my experience and obser- 
vation,” says a man who was no friend to positive Christian- 
ity, “the religious element is the strongest in the spiritual 
constitution of man, easily controlling all the rest for his 
good or ill” We may add, it is supreme in the mass as 
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much as in the individual. The man most hostile to the 
creed received around him, cannot prevent its influencing 
his habits of thought, his moral standard, and. his very 
language. When two drunkards quarrel in the street, and 
give each other the lie, they show they belong to a civiliza- 
tion in which truth is honoured; brawlers in the lanes of 
Canton would insult each other differently. 

The Jewish conception of a Holy, Merciful, Almighty 
God served to evoke a moral life, such as was was not then 
known elsewhere. But when the Son came to reveal the 
Father, it was, exclaims father Gratry, “I do not say the 
greatest, I say the only revolution, moral, religious, and in- 
tellectual, that the human race has witnessed.” The history 
of the world justifies the bold assertion, for every other 
revolution was contained in that; the life and death of 
Jesus Christ have changed the face of the world, have con- 
stituted the one all-important crisis in human history; and 
it is the simple word “ your Father” that marks the distance 
which separates his religion from every other, and from the 
highest conceptions of philosophy. The people or the school 
which realizes that relation best, will exhibit the most 
Christian character. 

§ 173. Paganism could only create fanaticism or doubt. 
Tt taught the nations either to exterminate others as the 
servants of foreign divinities, or else to erect those true 
temples of scepticism, the pantheons in which all sorts of 
gods were honoured, because none were really believed in. 
Old Rome, with the unerring instinct of despotism, could 
tolerate and welcome the idols of every race, because she 
knew that she could always set the statue of the emperor 
above theirs; but when there arose a community believing 
in a kingdom of truth, and in a Sovereign Master of souls, 
then the Roman State recognized an enemy that was, if 
possible, to be exterminated. It felt that if this idea of 
truth could get possession of the minds of men, the cause 
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of despotism was lost. “It was thus that indifference became 
ferocious, and that doubt engendered fanaticism.” Doubt 
holds but one doctrine,—viz., that all serious faith is a crime 
and a revolt; but this one doctrine is unmerciful and im- 
placable. 

Liberty was born along with the conscience of man. It 
was asserted for the first time, when the first righteous man 
braved the strong. We see its prelude in Socrates, when 

Plato. Apol.xvii with death before his eyes, he said to his judges,—“O 
Athenians, I honor and love you; but I will obey God 
rather than you.” But this was the act of a character stand- 
ing at a solitary elevation; four hundred years later, faith 
in Christ and in the truth raised the whole army of con- 
fessors and martyrs to the same level. Multitudes of all con- 
ditions and degrees of culture, the weak and the strong, free 
men and slaves, men and women, little children and the 
aged,—all were stronger than the oppressor, because they 
were not afraid to die. They all asserted victoriously the 
sovereion rights of Christ, and therefore, in the same act, 
the highest freedom and true greatness of human nature ; 
for man is his own master, that he may become the Lord’s 
servant. 

When Christianity became dominant, its teachers were 
not always true to that doctrine of the rights of con- 
science, which their persecuted predecessors had proclaimed ; 
but Christianity is of a nature such as always to end by 
rousing up a spirit of protestation against its own abuses. 
Ambrose of Milan, and Martin of Tours protested against 
the Emperor Valentinian’s persecution of the Priscillianists. 
Theodoric, the enlightened Ostrogoth, wrote to the Eastern 
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The most dangerous heresy is that of a sovereign, who sepa- 
rates himself from part of his subjects, because they believe 
not according to his creed.” For the Popes, as for the 
Ceesars of old, the one principle, to be enforced at any price, 
was the recognition of their own sovereignty ; but the doc- 
trine of universal toleration was advocated on Christian 
grounds by the Chancellor de l’Hopital; it was held by 
William the Silent, and but for his assassination he would 
have had the honour of inaugurating its practice. It was 
actually established for the first time in Rhode Island. 

“Liberty is the fruit of the Gospel,” writes M. Laboulaye, 
“it comes from the only religion which committed to in- 
dividual man the care of his own soul.” If liberty of 
thought was included in that of belief, all other liberties 
were to flow from it in their turns. “In a temporal point 
of view, the several kinds of liberty constitute the dowry 
which the religion of Christ has brought with it to the 
nations ; it is a dowry payable by instalments, and not yet 
paid up, but on the very wedding-day humanity received an 
earnest of the whole.’ In the modern world, Protestantism, 
and the Reformed Church in particular, has brought about 
the payment of larger instalments. 

The two great truths which Calvin seized with the grasp 
of a giant, were, that of the marvellous, all-surpassing grace 
of Almighty God, and that of the believer’s obligation to the 
most absolute, unreserved, unhesitating devotion to the ser- 
vice of God. His disciples felt themselves the Lord’s free 
men, instruments of eternal purposes, as none had done since 
the Apostles. He himself thus puts it—“the man who 
knows the issue of the work to be of God alone-—that man 
will offer up his own toil with fear and trembling. Whereas, 
the man who, leaning on his own strength, is not careful to 
invoke the help of God,—he will either throw away lance, 
sword and buckler, in the hour of trial, or else he will labour 
much, but all to no profit.” This faith was like those streams 
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that have a natural fitness to temper steel. It created “ strong 
and constant men, the best prepared for every work of 
manly enterprize and heroic devotedness.” Such were the 
martyred Huguenot,—the chivalrous gneux of glorious me- 
mory in Holland,—the puritan, the covenanter, the pilgrim- 
fathers of America; men who, take them all in all, feared 
God more, and man less, than any other class that ever 
existed. 

Superficial people sometimes think they show sagacity 
by saying, as Napoleon I. did to his nephew, “It is the little 
belly that makes the world go.” But revolutions which have 
no religious purpose, are mere earthquakes, leaving no per- 
manent upheaval or subsidence. The ephemeral triumph 
of Massaniello, at Naples, is a good example of this kind of 
useless perturbation. The puritan, on the other hand, felt 
that his duty towards God obliged him to wrest from the 
oppressor the liberty to perform it, that it was his duty to 
be free to serve God according to his conscience. He sought 
religious liberty, in the first instance, and then all other - 
liberties, as so many surrounding bulwarks that should help 
to secure this first and most precious of all. It was an in- 
ferior generation that accomplished the second and final 
revolution of England, but it carried out the puritan’s pro- 
grame ; better still, it made that liberty which he had only 
claimed for himself, to be the common right of all. During 
the busy interval men had come to understand that what 
had been simply felt as a practical personal want, was 
really an example of a general principle. The united 
Provinces likewise took up arms for liberty of conscience 
in the first place, and for their independence only as a 
means. 

Celui qui ne crott pas dort servir. Pregnant maxim! and 
too soon illustrated by the generous speaker’s fellow-country- . 
men. Immediately after 1830, Vinet pronounced the liber- 
ties of France precarious, because he could conceive of no 
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halting place but despotism for a people withont faith. The 
French are very Jealous of having the right of religious in- 
difference interfered with, but of positive religious hberty 
they have never shown themselves careful ; and it is the 
attachment to this that must measure our love of liberty in 
general. He who does not care for religious liberty cares 
really for none, because he cannot care for any upon princi- 
ple, as a right, but only as a matter of interest, and that of 
course his own selfish interest, 

§ 174. The secular civilization of the Jews was inferior 
in many respects to that of the great Gentile nations around 
them ; but as their religious mission consisted only in enter- 
taining the hope of a Redeemer, it was but the true faith in 
embryo. When the religion of Redemption assumed its de- 
finitive shape, it was to be expected that the nations most 
under its influence woud be found at the head of the human 
race, and that moral ascendency would be accompanied by 
political freedom, by intellectual supremacy, by commercial 
activity, by literary—and even by artistic excellence, at 
least where there existed no native Incapacity. Experience 
confirms the anticipation : all civilization higher than a dis- 
ciplined barbarism, is at this moment confined to Christian 
-hations ; and within the limits of Christendom, the superiority 
of Protestant over Romanist and Greek societies is equally 
marked. Men who reject the essentials of Christianity, still 
cling to the name, because they feel that to give it up would 
be like putting themselves out of the pale of higher culture. 

There is in our modern world an energetic and fruitful 
life which the classical world did not know; “human nature 
has been stirred to a greater depth, and at a greater number 
of points.” Every variety of classes and social conditions 
are mixed and crowded together ; ideas and creeds limit and 
modify one another; there are a number of separate and in- 
dependent sources of power, all fruitful of certain kinds of 
beneficial results. The division of Europe into distinct 
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races, and of these in turn into peoples having diverse as- 
pirations and opposite interests, the imperious want of a 
balance of power, and the political sensibility which is 
aroused when it is endangered, the various forms of Chris- 
tianity which save us from religious despotism, the multi- 
plicity, the contrasts, the antagonisms which are everywhere 
__these are all so many means or manifestations of vitality. 
Again, compared with the uniformity of medieval Christen- 
dom, our modern world is what the states of Greece were in 
contrast with the monotonous monarchies of Asia. 

From the multitude of elements to be reconciled, the pro- 
eress of modern civilization has necessarily been slow, and 
it is therefore likely to last the longer. It is relatively 
final,—an end for the production and perfection of which 
ereat experiments were tried, and to which all the acquisi- 
tions of other periods have been made tributary ; all the 
other streams flowing into this deep river. It was because 
our ancestors first inherited the religion of the Jews that 
they were afterwards able to appropriate the inheritances 
of Greece and Rome, the progress effected under the civili- 
zing influence of Christianity bringing about the moment 
when society was ready for every treasure that could be 
poured into her lap: upon that first condition depended 
everything that her children have since learned or done. 
Tn order to appreciate any given civilization, “we should 
have before our eyes an ideal perfection, involving the le- 
gitimate, harmonious, divinely ponderated development of 
all human wants, faculties, and capacities, in their exact re- 
lation to their common and divine end.” In this normal type 
of perfect culture, everything having to do with sense should 
be subordinate to mind, and everything having to do with 
mind, should be subordinate to spirit, and every spirit of 
man should be under the guidance of the Spirit of God. 
Alas, modern society, in the most favoured countries, is far, 
far from this bright ideal; at least, in these countries, it 
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admits of individual progress to any extent without perse- 
cution; maintaining, if necessary, the right of one against 
all, and it admits of collective progress, and change of insti- 
tutions, without going to pieces, that is to Say, 1t is more 
susceptible of being modified to its depths than any society 
that ever existed. If we are to judge by analogy, it will 
never perish, unless by resistance to some radical] change or 
progress in religion; a nation never dies except it be along 
with its gods. All the great crises in human history have 
been judgments upon a corrupt or superstitious faith, and 
the inauguration of a purer. Hence, when Macaulay pic- 
tured his traveller from New Zealand standing on a broken 
arch of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St, Paul's, he 
unconsciously predicted the fall of Protestantism as well as 
of England. | 

We have more sympathy with Earl Russell telling the 
students at Aberdeen that there is no necessity in the nature 
of things—no mysterious and irresistible ordinance —that 
nations should die. We believe nations are subject to 
an inexorable law of decline, so long as the religion that in- 
spires them is incapable of progress in the assimilation of 
truth, and of revival from on high. “History points to no 
people, which, while strong in faith, in reverence, in truth- 
fulness, in chastity, in frugality, in the virtues of the temple 
and of the hearth, has sunk into atrophy and decline. We 
may decide, therefore, that. so long as moral energy fails 
not, the life of the nation will not fail ;” and the question 
of the permanence of our present Christian civilization 
resolves into the prior question of its elasticity, and the 
practical question of our own moral soundness, docility, and 
vitality. “In vast regions of French, German, and Italian 
territory, the theatre and the opera have taken the place of 
the Christian temple; the novel has supplanted the Bible, 
godless toil for six days is followed by godless amusement 
on the seventh, and universal triviality seems to be ushering 
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in the dance of death.’ Even among ourselves, there is 

Rom. xi.20. much to warn us, “be not high-minded, but fear.” Sim- 
plicity of taste and feeling is giving place to excitement, 
restlessness, inability to enjoy natural and temperate plea- 
sures ; the moral soundness of our civilization is in jeopardy. 

Ore) es § 175. God used the arms of the Princes of Saxony and 

Reformation. Hesse, and their peers, to protect the Reformation, which 
would otherwise, humanly speaking, have been strangled 
in its cradle. There was a bare abstract possibility that 
these princes would not abuse the advantage which their 
position as necessary protectors gave them; but the idea of 
ecclesiastical self-government seems not to have presented 
itself to the imagination of men in the 16th century, ex- 
cept where republics were already established, and there 
also the religious and the political societies were identified; so 
that Elector, King, Landamman, and Council, each assumed 
the direction of the Church in their respective countries 
with an equally clear conscience. 

The consequence was that the Protestant Churches were 
soon in the condition of an army commanded by men indif- 
ferent to its success,—or worse, ready to use it for their 
private purposes., The princes sought their own political 
interest in the first place, and not always those of the king- 
dom of God in even a subordinate degree. They played 
fast and loose with the movement as if it had been a mere 
temporary excitement, according to their own caprices or 
convenience. They made a shameful truce with Rome, 
allowing her to remain absolute mistress of the populations 
she had been able to save from the first zeal of the Reformers, 
and they turned all their vigilance against manifestations of 
religious independence at home. 

As long as the Reform was a work of faith, it spread with 
a rapidity to which nothing in the moral history of mankind 
can be compared,—no, not even the first diffusion of Chris- 
tianity ; but when it was penned up in isolated churches, 
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and when its preachers, reduced to a mere local militia, had 
lost all power of aggression, then the reaction came on with 
giant steps. The Catholic Church had no frontiers, and 
submitted to no dismemberment, so that every sensation at 
the extremities vibrated to the centre; she legislated for 
herself, and by her comparative universality, eluded the 
control of alien governments. To borrow Macaulay’s happy 
comparison, the combatants had changed weapons in the 
scuffle, and all the boldness of proselytism was now on the 
side of Rome. In one short half century she was able to 
regain the ground she had lost in France and in Belgium, to 
reconquer Hungary, Southern Germany, and Westphalia, to 
secure Ireland, and all the countries in which her authority 
had been only momentarily put in question; in a word—to 
be victorious upon the whole battle front, from Malin Head, 
and from the Pyrenees, to the Carpathians, 

Many causes contributed to bring about this disastrous 
retrocession of Protestantism: there was a strong reaction 
against the dark side of Calvinism, and against the intole- 
rant scholasticism of the Lutherans ; there was the mani- 
fold agency of the Jesuits, at that time highly respected ; 
there was the mingled violence and craft of the principal 
courts of Europe; but all these influences taken together 
can hardly have equalled that of the chaining up—the se- 
cularizing—the localizing of the Reform. Jesus Christ had 
founded his Church of Renewed Humanity high above the 
barriers of race or nation, and now these distinctions were 
reasserted, and the universal character replaced by the pri- 
vate and accidental, and the Redeemer’s kingdom was em- 
phatically of this world. The strong floods of individual, 
personal Christianity, that had threatened to overwhelm the 
seven hills, had been stealthily drawn away into the marshes 
of territorialism and mere hereditary lifeless Christianity, 
there to lose themselves, and breed malaria. Was this to 
be the final meaning of the Reformation? When one con- 
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siders the state of our Protestant National Churches, secu- 
larized, isolated, and apathetic as they continued to be up to 
a very recent period,—when one considers the intolerance 
with which all of them were early stained, and the rational- 
ism into which those of the Continent sank,—Have we not 
reason to be thankful that Popery survived during the in- 
terval, to maintain something of a militant spirit and dis- 
cipline amongst us by her menacing attitude, and to re- 
mind us that there ought to be such a thing as catholicism, 
as a religious tie, paramount over national distinctions 4 

It is notorious that the Reformers, with the exception of 
Zwingle, would have established the self-government of the 
Churches, if they had been allowed to do so; and even 


Zwingle laid down this condition, that, on any failure of the 


State to support its Christian character the Church was 
bound to re-assert its independence. 

Luther expressed himself on the subject with his usual 
vehemence,—* When the Princes shall wish, as we see they 
do already, to mix up spiritual and temporal government, 
then may God have compassion upon us! May he, in his 
grace, take us out of the world, ere this calamity come upon 
us; for then every thing in the Christian Church will fall 
to ruin, as. when in the papal times the bishops would 
needs be temporal princes.” This great man would also 
have gladly abolished multitudinism, as appears from the 
ideal of the true Evangelical Church in his Missa Cer- 
manica (A.D. 1526) ; but as he writes to the Moravians, “We 
who live in the midst of Sodom, Gomorrha, and Babylon, 
how could we bring about the reign of this order, this dis- 
cipline, this beautiful life?” To do this would have been 
to complete the reformation ; but that would perhaps have 
been too much for one age. At present there is a pressing 
necessity for bringing the ecclesiastical life of Protestantism 
into consistency with its religious principle; for those whose 
prejudices against the former were the strongest have shown 
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themselves disposed to renounce the latter also—which is 
but logical. The friends of Evangelical truth should take 
warning, and resign themselves to finish the house, or they 
will endanger that first and most important half which the 
Reformers erected. 

It has been justly observed, that “the relations of Church 
and State, as portrayed in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, are 
avowedly based on those of the ancient Church of Constan- 
tinople, and still find their counterpart in the modern 
Church of Russia.” The march of English political liberty 
during the last three centuries has, however, so acted upon 
those relations indirectly, as to make a slavish, Byzantine 
subserviency to the crown impossible. The wealth of the 
Church of England, the social status of her ministers, and 
the prizes she presents to the imagination of the ambitious, 
do, to a certain extent, attract young men into the ranks of 
her clergy, irrespectively of the all-essential qualification ; 
nor could she, if she would, correct the multitudinism that 
contributes to keep consciences locked up in an iron sleep. 
But the Church of England possesses the privilege of a 
practical independence, unknown to her Continental sisters. 
Our monarchs have long since ceased to govern. “The 
pointed sword of spiritual justice,” borne before them at their 
coronation, and once wielded with remorseless energy, sleeps 
harmless in its scabbard, neither does the mitre sit well on 
the brow of a parliament. In a word, there is no daily, 
practical government of the Church from without: she is 
very much left to herself. The creation of an Anglican 
episcopate in the Colonies, during the last thirty years, was 
the Crown’s last substantial assertion of its ecclesiastical 
supremacy ; and to this the judgment of the Privy Council, 
in the Colenso case, has just put an end, since it lays down 
the broad position that all ecclesiastical acts of the Crown, 
without the special sanction of the local legislature, are null 
and void. ‘The disadvantage of this state of things is, that, 
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except a certain administrative routine, there is no govern- 
ment at all. The legislature does not act as the real head of 
the Church; it only interferes so far as to hinder the exis- 
tence of any other government. The Church has lost the 
power of legislating for herself, and that of controlling the 
teaching of her ministers, and even that of pursuing a sys- 
tem of Church extension as an establishment 

Upon a great part of the Continent the state of things is 
very different. There governments take their insolent usur- 
pation in earnest: they thrust themselves between God and 
the soul, between Christ and his Church, and make their 
stifling influence be felt in every detail. The Church’s 
means of action are paralysed, and Christianity is made to 
appear to the people a matter of police, the invention of 
statesmen, until there is an absolute divorce between the 
popular mind and that which it takes for the Gospel. 

§ 176. With our characteristic national aptitude for tak- 
ing questions in their narrowest aspect and by their lowest 
sides, we have made the question of the relations of Church 
and State to resolve itself into that of “the voluntary sys- 
tem,” although the example of the established Church of 
Russia is a practical proof, on the largest scale, that it is 
possible to combine “the strictest form of a State religion 
with the widest application of the voluntary principle.” The 
real question is a much wider one. It is this:—Is man 


individually a minor, and to remain a minor for ever?. 


Does he belong to himself, or does he belong to society ? 
The principle of Socialism, or that of the theocracy 
which is one with it, is, that the State should sovereignly 
determine the whole life of its individual members, and 
provide them with a religion and a philosophy as au- 
thoritatively as with civil laws or municipal institutions. 
The idea is an ancient and venerable one. The whole Pagan 
world was founded upon it when Christianity appeared. It 


then took refuge in Romanism: it survived even in Protes- 
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tantism, restoring the fiction of national religions, confound- 
Ing the quality of a believer with that of a citizen. It 
reappeared in the Socialism of Rousseau, who complacently 
explains, that in an ideal State the introduction of a new 
religion should be punished by death. 

However tenacious of life, the principle of State Churches 
has completely shifted its ground among Protestants during 
the last three centuries, most of all in England. Under 
the princes of the house of Tudor it was understood to be 
the duty of the monarch to secure the salvation of his sub- 
jects; he claimed a Divine mission to guide them to all 
truth, and his laws were oracles. The doctrines and the 
polity sanctioned by him were supposed to possess such 
characters of excellence and legitimacy, that they alone 
could be tolerated. The State then very logically deduced 
from the right to protect, the right to persecute, and used it 
without mercy. Now, however, the Church patronized by 
the State is merely supposed to be the best of its kind ; 
other communities are allowed to subsist beside it, and their 
members are taxed for its support by a Government which 
no longer professes to be very vigilant or very solicitous 
about their salvation. And when several Churches are 
endowed at the same time, as is often the case, the anomaly 
and the injustice are the more glaring. 

Evidently State Churches could not now be established as 
they were once, if it were to be done for the first time. No 
where, not even in Mecklenberg, could a government say as 
coolly as that of Berne did long ago,—“ We have chosen 
the Reformed religion for ourselves, and for our faithful 
subjects of the Pays de Vaud!” We have drifted away 
from the principle of these institutions, and like a steam 
ship, the machinery of which ceases to work, we merely 
glide a little longer through the water, by means of the 
impulse already given. | 

Few Englishmen of the present generation will be found 
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to echo Bishop Warburton’s aphorism: “ Religion cannot 
long subsist without the aid of civil Government.’* We have 
reflected more than his contemporaries did upon the fact that 
Christianity conquered the State before it was patronized by 
it, and that this was a greater task than its maintenance at 
any time could be. We know that no religion was ever 
dearer to a people, than was Christianity to the Greeks when 
under Turkish sway, and Catholicism to the Irish when 
under the penal laws, and that the clergy of the latter in 
their own interest have repeatedly discouraged overtures 
towards the bringing’ about of a State endowment. We 
have before us the example of English and Scottish non- 
conformists, and of unbidden liberality in the establishment 
itself, and of the Americans providing for nearly thirty thou- 
sand ministers, and for an increase to the number of about 
800 every year, and increasing their contributions for every 
religious and charitable purpose under the unexampled 
strain of the late fearful struggle. | 

Indeed, so far as mere endowment is concerned, every 
Protestant Government has shown itself far more solicitous 
to seize most of the exorbitant wealth of the old Church for 
itself, or to sanction its pillage by the great, than to protect 
the remainder for ecclesiastical and educational purposes. 
More than all other reasons for dispensing with the aid of the 
civil power, we know the wants of the human soul, and the 
intrinsic evidence—the divine attractiveness—of.the Gospel, 
and the power of the Spirit of God. Jesus promised his 
Church the Holy Ghost, and it cannot, forsooth, do without 
a Constantine ! 

Upon the Continent, in presence of a hostile society, even 
good men come to doubt the unaided power of the truth, 
and to repeat seriously the words that Pascal puts in their 
mouths ironically,—‘“ A fine state of the Church, truly, when 
there is no one but God to help her.’ They do not perceive 
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that to plead for the necessity of State Churches on account 
of the unbelief of those who have grown up under them, is 
to argue the tree good because its fruits are evil. From the 
somnolence and torpor of a man shut up under a glass case 
in vitiated air, they conclude that the admission of fresh 
air would be mortal. Now, if there be any one progress of 
thought which may serve to measure human progress in 
general, it is that of the additional value at present attributed 
to the inner man and to the conscience. The whole weight 
of advancing society presses against the system that makes 
the decisions of a cultus-minister lord it over the conscience. 

But if the recognition of the true religion by the State is 
not necessary for religion, it is not the less the duty of the 
State. 

That is true :—but the State, as a creation of that Provi- 
dence which manages the world in the interest of Redemption, 
is not to restrain its recognition of true religion within the 
narrow limits of this or that particular denomination. The 
State should recognize the common Christianity of all 
Churches, by putting the Christian moral system at the basis 
of its legislation. It should prohibit polygamy, for instance, 
should not over-facilitate divorce, should not multiply oaths, 
should protect the trader from competition on the Lord’s 
day, and the employed from being forced to labour for their 
employer, &c., &c. But it is not the State’s duty to do reli- 
gion harm by robbing the Churches of self-government, or 
to weaken their influence by giving them power, or to de- 
prive them of the healthy obligation to provide for their own 
wants. We have slowly learned to separate legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial functions; we have come to understand 
but lately, that the State should not make itself trader or 
manufacturer, and that it brings about a famine when it 
plays the corn-factor. When shall we learn that its inter- 
ference is more disastrous still when it professes to provide 
the people with the bread of life? The religion that could 
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not exist without protection would thereby betray itself false, 
and, like any trade or manufacture in the same case, the 
sooner it were let die off, the better. 

It is the interest of the State itself that it should have 
religious citizens, and for that very reason religion should 
be left as free and as real as possible : whereas the action of 
national Churches upon the world is in a great measure an- 
nulled by the effect of the fictions upon which they live. 
“Their crime is not so much the hindering religious convic- 
tions from manifesting themselves, as the hindering them 
from forming at all; their crime is, that they are the tacit 
negation of conscience and religion.” 

But 1s it not well that governments should at least give 
sober and reasonable forms of Christianity some advantage 
over those which are more questionable ? 

It is paying a poor compliment to sober forms and to 
mankind, to suppose them unable to recommend themselves 
and hold their own. Were the Church of England, for in- 
stance, to lose all official recognition, it would not the less 
remain the Church of the upper classes, and of the agricul- 
tural districts, and of multitudes beside, with whose every 
religious remembrance its solemn services are associated. 

And it is giving a poor advantage to sober forms to sus- 
tain them by a violation of the most elementary justice. 
For it is the duty of a Government to protect the activity 
and the interests of all citizens alike, without making dis- 
tinctions in favour of any class or party, or even of the 
majority. What God hath put asunder, let not man join 
together. 

It has been assumed that Church and State must come 
into contact in their corporate capacities, and that the only 
question is, what shall be the conditions of that relation, 
“ friendly, and harmonious, and well-concerted, or defensive, 
and cautionary, and suspicious?” The assumption how- 
ever, is false, a theocratic Church necessarily comes into 
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collision with the State: and a clerical body, salaried and 
controlled by the State, is naturally solicitous to have the 
party with which it sympathizes most in power; and the 
dissenters, in a country where there is an established Church, 
will, as a body, have political ends. ‘When politics busies 
itself with religion, religion must busy itself with politics ; ” 
but in a country of religious equality, neither ministers nor 
ecclesiastical communities, as such, would be drawn into 
political partizanship, as the example of the United States 
undeniably and abundantly proves. 

The prejudice that the separation of Church and State 
would tend to multiply sects is equally unfounded. With 
the exception of two schisms caused by the question of sla- 
very, and which are doubtless about to disappear along with 
their cause, and with the exception of one or two strange 
sects with members much less numerous than the lunatics 
in the nearest asylums, and with the formidable exception 
of Mormonism, every Church and system in America is of 
European origin, from the most important down to the 
dancing Quakers and the disciples of Johanna Southcote. 
The fact is, men are much slower to break real ties, than 
they are to throw off the religious dictature of the State. 

Spinoza, Hobbes, Hume, and men of their school are 
ardent partizans of the union of Church and State; endow- 
ments keep ghostly practitioners quiet, says the last named, 
“and bribe their indolence.” In the opinion of these 
writers (and on their principles, they were right) the giving 
the State a strong hold upon the Church is the next best 
thing to suppressing Christianity altogether, and more feas- 
ible. They had perhaps remarked, with Dean Milman, that 
“all established religions subside into Pelagianism, or at 
least semi-Pelagianism.” The simple administrative spirit, 
without any hostility to religion, is nearly as unwilling to 
allow it freedom. Count de Portalis reporting on a bill for 
salarying Jewish rabbis, in the French Chamber of Peers, 
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De Portati. Jan. 1831, thus expressed himself :—“ We must set out 
with the principle that the public salary of the ministers 
of any religion is granted in the interest of the State, still 
more than in the interest of that religion ;” and he proceeded 
to explain that the measure would enable the Government 
to exercise more easily “its right of superintendence.” 

Perhaps in no case has a State ever protected a Church, 


without at least the tacit reservation that it should keep 
within certain limits and not trouble over much the false 
peace of the world. At any rate, the rule is that men 
refuse religion its liberty, as if it were an avowed and recog- | 
nized evil. “And if,” writes Vinet, “instead of exterminating, 
the State adopts and protects it, that is because this recog- 
nized evil is at the same time incurable; so that the 
guardians of society are obliged to undertake its gestion, in 
order to keep it the better under, just as Government in 
some countries takes into its own hands the direction of 
gambling houses and certain other establishments.” 

The Christian apologist is driven to say something upon 
this matter, for he is bound to show why the Christian ideal 
has been hitherto so little carried out; and to do it, not by 
vague reference to the sin and folly of man, but by exhibit- 
ing the forms which that sin or that folly have taken. The 
sincere doubter must own that this great mistake of a 
theocratic Christianity was not in accordance with the letter 
or the spirit of our religion. And if he has any prophetic 
insight, he will understand that it is one day to be rectified 
through the reaction of Christian feeling. 

Religion and § 177. Since religion embraces the whole life of man, it 
is necessarily associated with art, which fills so large a place : 
in that life, and for the development of which it offers the 
noblest field. 

Architecture, the most material, and therefore the most i) 
universally impressive, of the fine arts, was the glory of : 
medieval Christianity, of which Gothic architecture in par- ; 
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ticular was, as it were, the visible consummation. How 
suited this style must have been to the wants of the time 
appears from its almost simultaneous spread through the 
whole realm of Latin Christianity, Italy excepted. Its 
absence from Italy may be accounted for chiefly by the 
empire of other traditions, and by unwillingness to copy 
transalpine art, perhaps too in some measure by a want of 
intensity and of mysticism in the piety of the Italian laity. 
“The medieval hierarchical services did not rise to their 
full majesty and impressiveness till celebrated under a Gothic 
cathedral.” A new principle of harmony, a constant substi- 
tution of vertical for horizontal lines, new and most exquisite 
proportions, new principles of construction even, achieving 
apparent impossibilities,—all awakened different emotions of 
wonder, awe, and admiration. Long and narrow avenues, 
with gracefully converging perspective, made the central 
ceremonial seem more remote and solemn. The processional 
services became more frequent and imposing. The music, 
instead of being beaten down by low broad arches, soared 
freely to the lofty fretted roof; the very incense curled up 
to the immeasurable height, like clouds of adoration. It 
was a vast book in stone, of a symbolism at once strikingly 
significant and inexhaustible, feeding at once and stimulating 
meditation; its form and distribution a confession of faith 
in the Holy Trinity; its height and vastness the symbols 
of the Infinite; its whole upward heaven-aspiring tendency, 
the saving heaven-attracting power of Redemption. Stend- 
hal said, the man who did not feel that melancholy is in- 
herent in Gothic architecture, and joy in Greek, should 
apply himself to study algebra; but Stendhal himself was 
incapable of understanding the hollowness of that superficial 
joy, and the consolations hid in that melancholy. 

Ours is an age of transition, which has been artificially 
prolonged; and the style of architecture, or that modifica- 
tion of the old style, which shall best meet the needs of 
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modern worshippers and the sense of the grand and beau- 
tiful at the same time, is yet to be discovered. There is 
truth in the paradox, that a certain amount of the super- 
fluous is among the necessaries of life; yet it is to be hoped 
that the pressing wants of a world becoming Christian may 
retard for some time, though not for ever, the erection of 
costly edifices. 

Until the fifteenth century sculpture was only subsidiary 
to Christian architecture ; it then broke loose from its servi- 
tude: but this art, with its limited powers of expression, 
will never be perseveringly cultivated at the same time with 
painting. Its really great age was that of heathen Greece, 
and thither we must ever go back for the revelation of the 
beauty and dignity of the human form. 

Painting is eminently a Christian art. The Gospel not 
only furnished it with an inexhaustible variety of the 
noblest themes, but lit up the human features with new 


expression. When filial confidence, and tenderness, and 


mystic rapture, and reverence, and awe, and holy severity, 
and shame, and sorrow, and love unfeigned, looked up or 
looked out successively through the same features, or 
struggled for the mastery,—when the soul’s life was thus 
intense and full of contrasts, then the human face divine 
was worth representation upon the breathing canvas, as it 
never can have been before. 

Greek art, says a great critic, took the body for its 
starting point, modern art takes the soul. “In the works of 
the Greeks, the body was already endowed with the perfec- 
tion of its structure; all its movements and the play of its 
muscles were imitated in the most expressive manner, long 
before the soul was made to depict itself upon the features. 
Moreover, even that dignity and beauty of the head, which 
results from the proportion of its parts independently of 
their expression, was a late attainment of the Greeks. 
Among Christian painters, on the contrary, the body was 
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‘still imperfectly sketched, and stuck down like a necessary 
evil, so to speak, at a time when they succeeded in painting 
the beauty of the soul, and the most delicate shades of feel- 
ing were revealed in the varied expressions given to the 
countenance.” 

As art advanced, the use of pictures in Churches no longer 
brought about an idolatrous veneration for them; for, as a 
rule, the ruder the art the more intense the superstition. 
Some misshapen doll, like the Bambino of Araceli, with its 
tinsel ornaments, or some flat, staring daub, are objects of 
direct idolatry ; while the idealism, which is the crowning 
excellence of the noblest works of art, “in some degree 
unrealises them, and creates a different and more exalted 
feeling.” We can never, however, completely rid ourselves 
of the old and painful association ; and public and private 
collections, not places of worship, as of old, will henceforth 
contain all achievements of the highest order in this de- 
lighting and ennobling sphere. 

The following observations are borrowed from an Excur- 
sion in Italy, by an accomplished Roman Catholic: “If I 
dared, I would say that really fine pictures are not in their 
place in Churches, for, notwithstanding all their merit, they 
only reckon as part of the general installation, and for this, 
ornamental mural painting produces as much effect, some- 
times more effect, than great painting. The latter should be 
looked at for its own sake ; it not only bears but requires to 
be isolated. It shows better in a museum than in a Church, 
and in a private gallery than in a museum; the experiment 
can be tried any day. I am not even sure that the impres- 
sion produced by a fine picture, how holy soever the subject, 
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any other charm than its antiquity, attracts the homage of 
the crowd. Men do not kneel before the masterpieces of 
Raphael or the Dominican. As for those whose education 
renders them apt to feel the beauties of art, their impressions 
are of a very specific nature, and are strong enough not to 
mingle readily with other sentiments. In a Church, one 
either does not think at all of the picture or statue before 
one’s eyes, or else one thinks of nothing else ; and if, as I 
am willing to believe, it is in the interest of the religious 
sentiments of the crowd that the arts should embellish our 
temples, it is so less because of the thoughtful admiration 
evoked by masterpieces than through the general effect re- 
sulting from many combined sensations. In this, archi- 
tecture seems to me to play the most important part ; 
painting, and even sculpture only come in the second place, 
and as necessary ornament. Now, sculpture, and still more, 
painting, when they are of the highest order, have a right to 
a place of capital and central dignity; they even gain by 
being alone. It is said that good verses lose by being set 
to music. It is still more true that the sublime in painting 
cannot be subordinated to a whole, of which it isa part, and 
that a picturesque decoration does more than an exquisite 
picture for the total effect of a monument.” 

The elementary sense of harmony is common to man, and 
many classes of sentient creatures. Music belongs to the 
past, to the future, and to eternity. At least, of all the arts 
of earth, it is that which comes nearest to the manner of ut- 
terance with which the redeemed in glory will express their 
eratitude and rapture, and a love only less than his who 
bought them. It is said that the melodies of antiquity were 
all in the minor key, and that the use of the major began 
with faith in Redemption; and it is certain that this change 
is coming over the songs of the American negro at the 
present moment. Oh, what unwonted accents of conscious 
deliverance, and joy, and praise, shall yet be heard from 
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every corner of this poor dying world! What hymns shall 
fill our temples! Music shares with architecture the privi- 
lege of being above the imitation of external objects ; they 
each attempt—the one by sounds, the other by construc- 
tions—to express immediate states of mind and feeling. 
Other arts render form by forms, colour by colours, but in 
music and architecture there is an immediate transition from 
the spiritual to the sensible—tthey may be called great meta- 
phors. Hence their place in that wonderful book, which, 
opposed to the sinister sights and sounds of the first perse- 
cution the songs of the blessed, and the spectacle of the 
Holy city coming down from God out of heaven. Even 
now, music conveys more than words do to minds of a cer- 
tain order, and that because of its very want of precision ; 
the same melody is read off by different hearers as go many 
different poems, each of the hearer’s own composing, and 
all equally sublime. 

In Christendom, as in Greece, the theatre grew up under 
the auspices of religion, and at first busied itself with sacred 
subjects exclusively. It is now as exclusively secular, and, 
notwithstanding Calderon, and Milton, and Racine, and 
the Mystery of Oberammergau, must be allowed go to 


remain. 
178. The human race, says Bunsen, “does not only 


continue to exist, like other animal races, by the succession 
of generations, but advances in and through them, by fami- 
lies, and tribes, and nations, in ever-enlarging orbits of de- 
velopment.” A vast plan, reaching through thousands of 
years, has been working itself out towards its consumma- 
tion. Nations have risen and fallen, and their growth and 
decay have helped it on. Great men have played their brief 
part upon the stage, on their 
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but this sublime purpose has been advancing through them. 
“They have acted freely, and their very caprice and wilful- 
ness have been worked, by an over-mastering wisdom, into 
that web whose woof no hand of man has held, and whose 
web and woof together have made up one grand, consecu- 
tive, advancing history. The scroll of time has been slowly 
unrolled ; each nation, each man, has written upon it, as he 
thought he would, his own brief record, and then it’ was 
rolled up, and others came and wrote: and when it is all 
unrolled and read, we find thereon one epic,—the connected 
history of God and man.” 

Aristotle, after defining philosophy as the science of 
causes, goes on to divide these into four kinds—the material, 
the formal, the final, and the efficient. On this scheme, an 
adequate scientific conception of the course of human history 
should realize four conditions; it must be read upon the 
face of events, historically traced through all the records of 
our earth: it must explain why they succeed each other as 
they have done, the law of their developments and conflicts : 
it must exhibit an end worthy of such a sublime process, 
a consummation glorious enough to receive into itself the tro- 
phies and heritage of all nations and tongues. Finally, it must 
attribute the whole grand mystery and rational order of his- 
tory—the plan and its execution—to an adequate author. 
“ However brilliant may be the theory, it will not wear the 
insignia of a legitimate science of history, unless it conform 
to these four requisitions,—that it present us with a scheme 
running through the whole of that history, under a regular 
law, towards an adequate consummation upheld by a wise 
and powerful author: or, in other words, the real historic 
problem of the race can be solved only in an economy, in 
which the facts of human history, the law of its growth, the 
end at which it aims, and its author, all concur and work 
together. Only with such a scheme can we have an entire 
unity in our philosophy of history; only such a scheme 
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truly answers the inquiry, what is the destiny of the race, as 
inferred from the history of the race?” 

Thus Frederic Schlegel’s view of history is a failure, 
because he makes it all tend towards that theocracy which is 
an apostacy from Christian principle, and has been irrevoc- 
ably condemned by history itself. Auguste Comte tells us 
man is at first religious, then metaphysical, and then posi- 
tive; that is to say, hungers after food, approbation and 
money. This philosophy, that would make us live by bread 
alone, is a humbling and degrading failure. It is condemned 
by the spiritual wants and aspirations, of which it refuses 
to recognize the validity and the supremacy. It is con- 
demned by history, since Christianity spread abroad after 
empiricism had sunk down to the level of Lucretius. It is 
convicted by itself, since its author thought it necessary to 
eke it out, by a fantastic religion of his own invention. 
Hegel understood the idea of rational freedom in a well 
ordered state to be the key-note of history. The East, he 
says, confined freedom to one man,—the sovereign; the 
Greeks and Romans extended freedom to a class; the 
modern world has found out that all should be free. This 
is true so far as it goes, but the liberty intended in the theory 
is that of the Prussian bureaucracy, and there is no God 
to marshal the long procession of the nations. This temple 
is without architect, and without a builder. Socialist dreams 
of a total reorganization of society need not be noticed, for 
they cannot pretend to be philosophies of history: in them 
we have no inferences from the past, but only visions of the 
future. 

Let us take a historic chart of the globe, and trace the 
progress of the human family in its long journey, like that 
of the sun on a summer’s day, from the south-east to the 
north-west.—Its infancy in Central Asia; its conflicts of 
successive races around the shores of that memorable middle 
sea, bounded by three continents; its maturity in Central 
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and Northern Europe; its adventurous progress, freighted 


with the treasures and experience of the past, to seek new 


continents in the West and South. We ask what common 
history has been advancing throughout this march of the 
nations, what one purpose or economy running through and 
leading the whole race? To this question there is but one 
answer possible, since it concerns matters of fact :—“ That 
is, that through the whole history of our earth, as its centre 
and very soul, runs the history of the kingdom of Redemp- 
tion.” Here only do we find all the conditions of a right 
solution of the historic problem fully met. Whose was that 
life which, confined at first in the narrow channel of the 
Shemitic race, has been enlarged into the broad, boundless 
destinies of the sons of Japheth? “For whom was the an- 
cient world prepared ? whom did the Jewish people bear m 
their loins? for whose victorious sway was the whole 
Roman Empire made ready? who is the centre between the 
ancient and the modern world? who subdued the Roman 
Empire unto himself, and ruled in both its Eastern and 
its Western portions? whose name charmed into civilization 
the rude German tribes, and has been at the heart of the 
culture of every modern European state?...Try to get the 
angle of vision, in which all the lines of historic time con- 
verge; there is but one such angle, and it opens an unequalled 
scene. Spread out the historic canvass, and in its very 
centre see One Sacred Form, for only One of all who have 
trod our earth and borne our nature can be imagined as hav- 
ing a rightful claim to that throne, wearing the crown of 
universal empire upon his suffering and victorious brow.” 
Reproduce all the figures of history, sacred and secular. 
“ Recall Abraham resting under the oak of Mamre, Joseph 
amidst the Egyptian monuments, Moses under the cliffs of 
Horeb, Joshua brandishing his outstretched spear, Samuel 
amidst his youthful scholars, David surrounded by his court 
and camp, Solomon in his Kastern state,—the wild, romantie, 
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solitary figure of the great Elijah,—the goodly fellowship of 
gifted seers, lifting up their strains of joy or sorrow, as they 
have been well described, like some great tragic chorus, as 
kingdom after kingdom falls to ruin, as hope after hope dies 
and is revived again.” There, are Peter, James, and John, 
witnesses of an unearthly glory and of an unutterable 
agony, and afterwards kindling the beacon light among the 
nations. There, is Paul, the fiercest of persecutors, and then 
the first to set the Christian Church upon its universal basis. 
What a cause is that which can reckon among its servants 
and defenders such men as Athanasius, Augustin and 
Jerome, Boniface and Bernard, Wycliffe and Huss, Luther 
and Calvin, Spener and Wesley, Pascal and Vinet! For 
whom did Columbus discover a new world? Is there any 
cause but one, of which it can be said that it has been 
served, directly or indirectly, by the swords of soldiers so 
widely separated in space and time, with characters and 
motives so different as Joshua, Cyrus, Alexander, Con- 
stantine, Charlemagne, Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, John 
Sobieski, Marlborough, Wellington, Napoleon III., Sherman, 
and Grant? That cause was served by Judas Maccabeus 
when he defended the Jews with the heroism of despair, and 
by Titus when he crushed them; by Cesar when he founded 
the Roman Empire, and by Alaric when he laid it waste ; 
by Don John of Austria when he humbled the crescent at 


Lepanto, and by those Princes of Hohenzollern who have | 


raised up a Protestant country to become the successful 
rival of Austria. It was served by Clive when he laid the 
Indies at the feet of Britain, and by Washington when he 
dismembered the British Empire! 

‘These forms, which live upon the historic canvass, can 
you group them all around any other centre, or see them 
truly in any other light, than that of him who is the Centre 
of the kingdom of Redemption, the rightful Monarch of our 
earth?... The divine right of popes, of kings, and of the 
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people has been in succession contended for, that the Divine 
right of the Great Head of the Church might be seen to be 
the rallying-place and the watch-word for the family of man, 
in its progress towards the end for which it was made.... 
And thus is human history the very theodicy of God; a 
grander apology for the Christian faith than the wisdom of 
a Butler or the genius of a Pascal ever framed.” 

§ 179. Nothing can count for real progress of mankind 
except what restores the image of God in it, for society at 
large must tend to the same end as its individual members. 
The Christian faith will continue to bear upon the conscien- 
ces and the lives of men, until it has completed its utter- 
ances, and brought out its entire contents. In one sense it 
revealed its whole reach and purport at the cross, and in that 
empty grave; in another, it has yet many of its applica- 
tions to reveal, and the world will be at an end when Chris- 
tianity shall have spoken its last word. It operates with in- 
creasing intensity at every great crisis of human history, 
and the last titanic struggles of the enemy and the oppressor 
shall prove the signal for its final triumph. 

A time will come at last when every man shall assert his 
right to Jesus, when every tongue shall join the Hebrew an- 
them, “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given :” 
when every family shall be a school of God; every nation 
that he has made will come and worship before him, and the 
long silent earth will respond to the hosannas of angels. 
“Thus saith the Lord God: Remove the diadem, and take 
off the crown... until he come whose right it is, and I will 
give it him.” Right for all, will then be the sovereign and 
irresistible principle in every community; distinctions of 
race, and language, and class, shall no longer be destructive 
of the brotherhood of the human family. The image of 
Christ will be respected in the lowest and the poorest, and 
the instruments of his own development and social enfran- 
chisement put into his hands, that in his own eyes and in the 
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eyes of all he may be worthy to live in sucha palace as this 
world shall have become. Selfishness and routine shall then 
no longer resist the reign of justice and charity in every 
sphere. 

We should be warned by experiences, repeated in almost 
every century from the time of the Maccabees on, and not 
suppose the end of the world has been reached when we are 
merely doubling a dangerous cape. Neither should we look 
for the revival of the “ begearly,” theocratic institutions and 
distinctions, of which the most elementary understanding of 
the Divine law of progress teaches us that they have been 
abolished for ever ; not arbitrarily, but necessarily, through 
the very existence of Redemption. God will never return 
from the building to the scaffolding, or from the winged in- 
sect to the creeping caterpillar. Neither are we to expect a 
future dispensation of salvation by sight, in which the Saviour 
will subdue unbelievers by that visible sien from heaven 
which he always refused because it was contrary to his 
method of dealing with souls. “It is an advantage, and 
not a disadvantage, that men are to trust him whom they 
have not seen, and love him whom they do not behold.” 

Neither are we to suppose that we may leave to the 
second coming of the Lord the work which he committed to 
his Church, and for the accomplishment of which he ac- 
companies her by his Spirit to the end of the world. The 
revelation given to man in him, at his first coming, is all- 
sufficient: the agency of the Holy Spirit is all-adequate. 
His disciples did more in his service when they had received 
the Spirit, than they could have done under any sensible 
manifestation of his presence; and as it was expedient for 
them that he should go away, so is his absence expedient for 
the missionary labours of the Church now. That coming of 
Christ upon a white horse, with a sword in his mouth, and 
which is described in the Apocalypse as preceding the mil- 
lennium, is evidently symbolical: so that we are to look 
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upon the Christian religion as final, and upon the present 
as only differing from the future by its comparative weak- 
ness. The Bible knows nothing of dispensations in the 
technical sense of the term; it only knows of one economy 
with its preparatory stage—that of Redemption, the one 
majestic sanctuary, and no barrack of little cells with their 
lath and plaster partitions. 

But though, as the Saviour says, “the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,” its coming need not be gradual 
in the sense of approach by equal intervals in the same 
time. Spring too comes silently and works inwardly, and 
its preparation spreads over a hemisphere, yet it bursts forth 
in its power and beauty in a few days ; so all great crises in 
human history, however long and secret their preparation, have 
a character of conflict and suddenness, forming the knots in 
the bamboo, of which the intervals represent times during 
which the world appears stationary. The Lord’s kingdom 
began with his resurrection ; then all things were already in 
principle put under his feet, all power was given to him in 
heaven and in earth; but there will come a day in the which 
he will take unto him his great power and reign, and subdue 
all things under the Church’s feet likewise, until its pillars 
are based upon every continent of the earth, and its dome 
reaches to heaven. 

Not that Christianity will ever become completely the 
same with the dictates of nature, as has been asserted, or 
that the world will be so organized as the kingdom of Christ, 
that Church and State, theology and philosophy, worship 
and art, religion and morality, will become identical. The 
persistence of sin throughout the whole duration of the 
present world must keep up a duality in each of these 
spheres, rendering holiness to the very last a struggle and a 
dying to self. Nevertheless, the strife of evil against good 
will have been manifestly decided to the disadvantage of 
evil; it will not be so easy to fall as it is now, and the 
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whole weight of the example and influence of the crowd will 


be felt pressing towards good. Satan shall be bound. The 
moral judgment of each, aided and controlled by that of all, 
will be less hable to be warped by prejudice and self-love ; 
the strifes of the good among themselves will disappear, for 
they will find it easier to love what is good for its own sake, 
and not because they are its authors. Sects, now separate, 
will coalesce into larger groups, and these again distin- 
guished from each other for administrative convenience only, 
and laying no stress upon secondary differences. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, will at last be legible on the frontis- 
piece of the Church, and the whole society constitute a true 
unity in faith and love, without any slavish uniformity, 
without the sacrifice of any truth, or of any lawfully sacred 
remembrances. Truth will not become indifferent to us, but 
its several parts will assume their proper harmony and pro- 
portion. Outward institutions will not perish, but be es- 
teemed in subordination to the higher ends which give them 
their value. 

Every sphere of inward life and external activity will 
then be hallowed by prayer and thanksgiving. Our victories 
over material elements will be easier won than they are now, 
not only from advancing science, but also because men, no 
longer divided by selfish purposes nor their powers ex- 
hausted in struggles with each other, may freely appropriate 
all the treasures and interpret all the sublimities of nature. 
The improvidence that is now reducing entire continents to 
a state of impoverished productiveness, shattered surface, 
and climatic excess, will cease, and the earth will become a 
fit home for its inhabitants. Sobriety united to abundance 
will lengthen life, diminish suffering, enhance the vigour 
and comeliness of the human frame. The remaining diseases 
and misfortunes, which science cannot avert, will at least elicit 
the most ardent, and watchful, and considerate charity. 

The simple fact of the existence of God makes the 
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Church the first of societies, and gives an unquestioned 
supremacy to the part it has to play. This will then be 
manifest on the face of the world. “The Church will be- 
come once more the great social fact, what she was at the 
origin of every civilization, and which in principle she still 
continues. So that the changes accomplished in the sphere 
of the Church will determine the form with which humanity 
is to clothe itself.... Political and economical questions can 
only be resolved by the development of an interest superior 
to economical and political interests. Then, every function 
retiring within its own limits, the fever will be calmed, and 
life resume its course. The production of wealth will 
reconcile itself with its equitable distribution, when wealth 
will no longer be the supreme object of desire; liberty will 
be consolidated, when citizens shall see in the State the 
protectress of their rights, not the instrument of their 
passions ; solidarity will be realized in liberty, by voluntary 
association ; in a word, the spirit of the Church will have 
penetrated and pervaded humanity.” 

Nationality will then be expanded into universal fellow- 
ship. No more insolent assumptions of superiority, no 
more selfish policy: the common sense of nations will be 
understood to consist in the seeking each other’s good, and 
the last wars seen on earth shall be wars of deliverance. 
Nations, like individual men, will retain their peculiar 
characters and aptitudes ennobled and sanctified; every 
race will be brought to have a signification for itself and for 
the whole, have something special to communicate in return 
for what it receives. Above all, the disinherited races at 
the extremities of the earth will resume their place in the 
human family, develop their dormant powers, and approxi- 
mate even in form and feature to the superior type. From 
one man, Jesus Christ, the Glory and the Saviour of his 
race, life, health, and bliss will have radiated through every 
fibre of humanity. 
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The corner of yon stall, where a poor shoemaker has 
prayed in secret, or the garret which has witnessed the peace 
in believing of a dying needlewoman, have become holy 
places, through the presence of God; but what a temple 
sacred to repentance, reconciliation, and the mutual joy of 
the Father and the child, will this earth become, when its 
whole surface shall have been consecrated by such remem- 
brances! Happy the age that saw and heard the Redeemer ; 
but happier still the generations that will be wholly placed 
under his regenerating influence. Now, O earth! thou 
mayest resume the place thou hadst lost in the concerts of 
the universe. “Thou hast borne our revolts ahd our sorrows 
through the depths of measureless space; thou mayest now 
advance all adorned through the still heavens,” bearing the 
pennon of a Redeemer. 

A first resurrection of the just, accomplished in silence, 
and known only to the inhabitants of heaven, will coincide 
with the great crisis which is to introduce this period of 
general holiness and happiness. Thus its arrival will prove 
a coming of the Lord to those who have looked and longed 
for him. They will live and reign with him really, though 
invisibly ; as really as the powers of darkness have long 
reigned over the heathen world. And this particular phase 
of their everlasting joy will endure thoughout the countless 
ages, indicated rather than expressed by the thousand pro- 
phetic years. 

§ 180. The only possible progress upon millennial bles- 
sedness would be a world of which the external conditions 
were in harmony with the moral state and aspirations of its 
occupants ;.a world in which there were no place for infirm- 
ity, sorrow, or sin, and in which death should be abolished. 
This is the final state that awaits the redeemed, in a Para- 
dise of God, that will never have to bewail its exiles. A 
very general revolt must, however, first take place; the last 
efforts of man’s perversity, like the first, being put forth 
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under circumstances which would seem to render his apos- 
tacy impossible. 

Then the great white throne will be set, and the Son of 
man be seen coming in the clouds of heaven. All that are 
in the grave shall hear his voice; they that are yet in their 
sins shall flee from his presence, they that have laid hold on 
his forgiveness shall fly to his bosom. We can hitherto 
point no where to anything final; tendency appears all 
around us: plant, system, constellation, souls of men—total 
nature and moral being are growing. But then shall be 
declared the final doom of multitudes, such as God alone 
can number : it will be to the whole universe even a relative 
end, the consummation of a great series in the Divine gov- 
ernment, the final revelation and justification of the purpose 
of God in creation, the delivering up of the kingdom to the 
Father. 

“The ideal of society upon earth is not yet that supreme 
ideal, the realization of which is secured to us by the cer- 
tainty of the love of God: the ideal of society upon earth 
is not yet the sovereign good. We are not here below in 
the conditions of true spiritual existence. To that moral 
transformation in which we see the end of our life, must 
correspond a transformation of the body and the intelligence. 
.... We have but an uncertain and confused idea of those 
changes. Nevertheless we know one thing, that the full 
realization of unity confounds itself with the full realiza- 
tion of liberty. Freedom is only realized in the love of 
God. When all shall love God, and know that God loves 
them ; when all shall love each other, and know themselves 
beloved of all; when each shall feel in his own heart the — 
love of his brothers for the God whom he adores ; then 
humanity will be one, as the Father and the Son are one. 
Then all will possess at once their own life in its plenitude, 
and that of humanity in the communion of the Divine life. 
They will understand each other as they love each other; 
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and each enjoying God, and himself in God, will also enjoy 
the love, the holiness, and the fidelity of his brethren. 
All being certain that their life is the common life, a uni- 
versal consciousness will spread itself through and predomi- 
nate over their individuality, without weakening it. Then, 
also, will purified nature become the docile instrument of 
the will, the body of the sanctified spirit. Humanity united 
to God by her own choice, uniting herself and nature to 
form an absolutely perfect organism; such is the adorable 
term, of which our thoughts have already a glimpse,—the 
answer to the holiest of prayers: “Thy kingdom come.” 
“Perhaps,” says the greatest geographer of the present 
or of any age, “perhaps the world, in its perpetual revolu- 
tions, is seeking the spot where it is to be at rest for ever.” 
Thomas Aquinas had already understood the prophecy, that 
there should be time no longer, to mean, that all movements 
of the heavenly bodies should cease in the state of the 
glorified and transfigured creation. It is possible that the 
state of immortality is incompatible with that of a universe 
where all is mobility and tendency, and that the worlds dis- 
persed in space are yet to be assembled and united," to 
constitute the one eternal city of God. “And there was no 
more sea.” We shall then look upon space as we now do 
upon ocean. Our own movements quicker than lightning, 
instantaneous as thought. The very light, as Schubert says, 
may perhaps in that day seem to us to creep at a snail’s 
pace through the ethereal plains. It is remarkable that 
modern sidereal astronomy places our solar system towards 
the middle of the visible universe; while double stars, 
ternary and multiple systems, congregated in masses, and 
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shedding upon each other uninterrupted streams of variously 
coloured rays, suggest the possible collocations of matter in 
those new heavens, from which night and cold, sisters of 
death, shall be for ever shut out. 

In any case the bodies of our present humiliation are to 
be made like unto the Lord’s own glorious body, the free and 
spiritual instruments of the mind and will, never a hindrance 
or restraint. The substance of our organizations being part 
of the matter of the universe, momentarily fixed by the 
attraction of an immaterial force, that force will be called 
forth at the resurrection, to act anew according to its law ; 
and if its working has been marred, during the time of pre- 
vailing evil, by any deformity, it will be healed and corrected 
so as to present the type in its originally intended purity, 
without losing its identity. “When the resurrection body 
appears, it will not be as a new frame, abruptly created for 
the occasion, and brought to the soul in the way of outward 
addition and supplement. It will be found to hold in strict 
organic continuity with the body, as it existed before death, 
as the action of the same law of life.’ This is “the Re- 
demption of our body,” the working outwards of spiritual 
life brought to bear at last upon the physical being, and 
thus saving the whole man to the uttermost. 

The globe shall be wrapt in flames, like a solitary ship 
burning in mid ocean; but this for renovation, and not for 
destruction ; it is folded up as a vesture, but not annihilated. 
The effects of Redemption are co-extensive with those of 
the fall, for Christ is heir of all things, and gives us all 
things along with himself. When he entered into the con- 
ditions of human existence, he associated himself with that 
whole physical creation which had its reason in the higher 
life of man. The dust of earth, eternally incorporated into 
his glorious being, is already placed upon the throne of God, 


and even external nature shall experience “the working, 


whereby he is able to subdue even all things unto himself.” 
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Nature now “groaneth and travaileth” like man, as if with 
a presentiment of that “manifestation of the sons of God,” 
which will be the signal for its own transformation. “One 
day it will be translucent with the Divine idea which it 
embodies, and which even now, despite these dark spots, 
shines through it so wondrously. For no doubt the end and 
consummation will be, not the abolition of this nature, but 
the glorifying of it—that which is now nature. (natura) 
always, as the word expresses it, striving and struggling to 
the birth, will then be indeed born. The new creation will 
be as the glorious child, born out of the world-long throes 
and anguish of the old. It will be as the snake casting its 
wrinkled and winter skin; not the world, but the fashion of 
the world passing away, when it puts off its soiled work-day 
garments and puts on its holiday apparel for the great Sab- 
bath which shall have arrived at last. Then, when it too 
shall have put off its bondage of corruption, shall be deliv- 
ered from whatever is now overlaying it, all that it has at 
present of dim, and contradictory, and perplexing shall 
disappear.” 

The full accomplishment of the Redeemer’s mission in- 
volves therefore the glorifying of the material world by a 
transmutation analogous to the spiritual bodies of redeemed 
men; and, following the analogy, we may suppose that the 
change, however great, will yet allow us to identify the scenes 
that are dear to our memories, or that illustrate the saving 
grace of God by contrasting associations. Looking at the 
phases of moral life that succeed each other on the surface of 
the globe, we find them to be three for the whole people, as 
for the individual man of God ;—a period of predominant 
evil, another of partial recovery, and a final one of perfection 
and bliss. Looking at the material history of the planet it- 
self, we find it parallel to that of the physical man,—there is 
the stage of degradation and mortality, and the stage of re- 
novation and final glory. We present in our own persons 
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the typical history of earth and heaven; and a new heaven 
and a new earth shall be the consummation of Redemption. 

That the theatre of future happiness should constitute a 
double sphere, evidently carries out the first draught of 
creation. Why it should be thus we know not, as imagina- 
tion cannot picture to itself the circumstances of our future 
life, though the heart knows well in what the essence of its 
bliss will consist. Is it presumptuous to suggest that this 
duality of structure may facilitate the alternation of raptured 
adoration’ with busy usefulness and creature communings ? 
“T saw no temple therein ; for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it.” In any case, that final dispen- 
sation shall witness the avaxepadaiwors, the gathering together 
of all things in heaven and in earth under one head, Christ 
Jesus, and the making his ineffable presence the eternal 
centre and joy of all. 

While yet among us, he was heard to say in prayer, “ the 
glory which thou gavest me, I have given them: that they 
may be one, even as we are one. I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one.” This was the gift of 
sonship, the moral glory of resemblance to the Father, the 
power to feel holy love in and with the living source of all 
love. Its first faint beginnings were to be the first evidence of 
the mission of Jesus ; its maturity was to render heaven pos- 
sible and real, to be itself heaven in the soul. Mysterious, 
unspeakable oneness with God to the utmost limit of creature 
capacity, and only falling short of its prototype in the bosom 
of Deity—the oneness of the Son and of the eternal Spirit 
with the Father. Offspring of his divine agony, drawn 
closer to his heart and he to ours, by our common remem- 
brance of what we cost him, how we shall love him and 
adore, when admitted into the sunlight of his glory! Even 
here we gradually assimilate ourselves to those we love, and 
take pleasure in finding points of resemblance between us ; 
what shall it be then, to draw near and catch the radiance of 
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his unshaded essence? “We know that when he shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is ;” 
see face to face, and know even as we are known; reading 
his heart then as easily as he reads ours now. 

It is in, and by his human nature, that the person of 
Christ shall be for ever the immediate head of the whole re- 
newed creation, “the means and way of communication 
between God and his glorified saints for ever.” We cannot 
declare the manner of God’s communications of himself in 
either grace or glory, but it must be through the man Christ 
Jesus, and received on our part through the all-satisfying 
acting of love unto God, as manifested in him; again, the 
human nature in the Son must be admitted into the commu- 
nion of the eternal glory that is incommunicable to all but 
himself. “This poor humanity, for which he suffered so 
bitterly, he loves too deeply to part with.” He assumed 
it in its integrity, and therefore as indestructible; the re- 
deemed shall ever “behold their own bright model in heaven, 
and grow more divine as they behold.” 

Those who have met in this life and learned to know and 
love each other, shall know and love each other more in- 
timately when they meet in the kingdom of God. For every 
thing that is susceptible of being sanctified, belongs to eter- 
nity ; everything pure, and good, and willed of God, 1s 
willed for ever. But it is not only those who have been 
friends and companions upon earth, that are to love each 
other then ; the whole body of Christ has a claim upon the 
sympathies, and shall then be placed within the reach of, 
every one of its members. We shall commune with those 
who have preceded, and with those who are to come after 
us, with those that have come from the east, and from the 
west, to sit at the same table. We shall be one, as they 
only can be who have a common object of yet deeper love 
and adoration, who have nothing to hide, and can never fear 
estrangement or material separation. Each heart will then 
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be transparent for all others, and all for each; we shall read 
each other’s thoughts and feelings, and, pursuing the same 
end according to our several individual gifts and characters, 
we shall serve as each other’s complements in the common 
organism. Each can put forth all his powers, and at the 
same time unselfishly enjoy those of his fellows, God being 
all in all and in each, and putting each in possession of the 
plenitude of life, while glorified nature all around enhances 
the sense of universal harmony and enduring blessedness. 

Oh, Mamma, exclaimed a little girl once, as she looked up 
into the starry firmament, “if the wrong side of heaven be so 
beautiful, what must the right side be?” If the dear child 
was mistaken materially, she was not so morally ; every 
possible form of goodness and happiness here below is but a 
faint and imperfect manifestation—the wrong side of an 
ideal holiness and beatitude to be realized in heaven. They 
who have their part in it “shall be for ever with the Lord, 
in joys unspeakable and full of glory. God shall wipe all 
tears from their eyes ; there, shall be no fear or sorrow, no 
mourning or death; a friend shall never go away from 
thence, and an enemy shall never enter. There, shall be 
fulness without want,....day and no night, joy and no 
weeping, difference in degree, and yet all full; there, is love 
without dissimulation, excellency without envy, multitudes 
without confusion, music without discord; there, the under- 
standings are rich, the will is satisfied, the affections are all 
love and all joy, and they shall reign with God and Christ 
for ever and ever.” 

There, we shall behold truth in its brightness,—truth 
without error or illusion, and without contradictors. Con- 
science itself—the sense of right and wrong,—an accuser 
now, will then be the organ by which we shall appreciate 
the beauty of holiness in God, and its reflection upon our- 
selves. ‘These are the prospects of our covenanted inheri- 
tance :—the love of knowledge, satisfied in the perpetual 
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contemplation of the very core and substance of truth; the 
love of beauty in that of its unveiled source; the love of 
happiness in the enjoyment of secure and endless felicity ; 
the love of our fellows in the society of holy and like- 
minded brother worshippers; our every capacity increased, 
and still filled and satisfied as it increases ; earthly sorrows 
forgotten, or remembered only that we may feel how they 
are lost in that blissful presence; immersion in the very 
fountain-head of life and light, everlasting communion with 
the Lord of glory. There we shall rest and look: we shall 
look and love: we shall love and praise. bi vacabimus 
et videbimus : videbimus et amabimus : amabimus et lauda- 
bimus. 
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